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GEORGE  R. 

GEORGE  thi  Stnnd^  tythi Grati •fGod^Khig^/Grtat 
Britain,  France  «W  Ireland,  De/mdgr  c/tii  Fmith,  See. 
TpoUfnjohmtbifiPnfeuisfiiJlcomi^  Gratify.  Wbenm 
Oar  Trmfy  oMdWiU-BilovedViohat  Dodfley  Bo9kfilkr. 
kulyhis  Pttition  hmbfy  nfrefenUd  unto  Us,  ibat  he 
is  MOW  friatiMg  a  PraSical  Book  for  thtUft  of  ^chodsin  T^o  F§m 
lumis  OawvQ,  illuftratidnuitb  Maps  and  ufefij  Cuts,  ewtiiulid  The 
Preceptor^  comtaim»a  General  Qov%in  ^Educatioh,  wiereim 
the  fir  ft  Principles  of  PoLiTB  Learning  are  Imd  dywn,  in  a  'way 
moft  Juiiable  for  trying  the  Genim,  and  advancing  the  InftmQime 
of  ToM/h,  in  Pwehve  Parts :  Fir^,  on  Reading,  Speaking,  and 
Writing  Letters;  Second,  on  Geometry;  Thira,  on  Gec^raphy 
and  Aftronomy ;  Fourth,  on  Chronolog^  and  Hiftory ;  Fifth,  on 
Rhetoric  and  Foetnr ;  Sixth,  on  Drawing ;  Seventh,  on  Logic , 
Eighth,  on  Natural  fCfiory ;  Ninth,  on  Ethics  or  Morality ;  Tenth, 
on  Trade  and  Commeice ;  Elevendi,  on  Laws  and  Government ; 
Twelfth,  on  Hxnnan  Life  and  Manners :  nat  the  Petitioner  has 
heen  at  great  Sxpence  and  TronBle  in  procuring  the  federal  Paris  of 
the  /aid  Work,  to  he  executed  ly  Perfons  qualified  to  d»  them  in  tba 
heft  manner,  an^thejole  Right  and  ^itle  to  the  Copy  of  the  fame  he» 
ing  'vefted  in  the  Petitioner.  Wherefore  he  has  moft  humbly  prayed  Us 
to  grant  him  Our  Royal  Pri'vilege  and  Licence  for  the  file  printings 
publifljing  and  'vending  of  the  faid  Work  for  the  Term  of  Fourteen  Tears, 
We  being  'willing  to  give  all  due  Encouragement  to  a  Work  that  feems 
to  merit  particular  Regard,  as  it  fromifes  to  he  of  great  TJfe  he  that 
important  Point,  the  Education  of  Youth,  are  gracioufty  pleafed 
to  cottdefcend  to  his  Refueft,  And  wf  do  therefore  by  thefe  Prefents^ 
fofar  as  may  be  agreeable  to  the  Statute  in  that  behalf  made  and  fro^ 
'vided,  grant  unto  him  the  faid  Robert  Dodfley,  his  Executors,  Jd-^ 
namftrators  and'AJJigns,  Our  Licence  for  the  file  printing  andfublijh'* 
ing  of  the  faid  Work,  for  the  Term  of  Fourteen  Tears,  to  be  computed 
from  the  Date  hereof,  ftriQly  forhhiding  all  Our  SubjeSs  within  Our 
Kingdoms  and  Dominions  to  reprint,  or  abridge  the  fame,  either  in  the 
like,  or  any  Zixe  or  Manner  nvhatfoe'ver,  or  to  import,* buy,  'vend, 
utter  or  diflrthute  any  Copies  thereof,  reprinted  beyond  the  Seas,  during 
the  aforefaid  Term  ef  Fourteen  Tears,  'without  the  Confent  or  Afproha^ 
t'lon  of  the  faid  Robert  Dodfley,  his  Executors,  Adminiftrators  and 
Jffigns,  Under  their  Hands  and  Seals  firft  had  and  obtained,  as  they 
nuill  anf'wer  the  contrary  at  their  Peril ;  'whertofthe  Comnuffioners,  and 
other  Officers  of  our  Cufloms,  the  Mafter,  Warden,  and  Company  0/*  Sta- 
tioners, arc  to  take  Notice,  that  due  Obedience  may  be  rendered  to  Our 
Pleafure  herein  declared,  Gi'uen  at  our  Court  at  St.  James's  the  Fourth 
Day  of  February  174  J,  in  the  T'wenty  firft  Tear  of  our  Reign. 

^  By  His  lHajeftfs  Conmand. 

CHESTERFIELD. 
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iv     DEDICATION, 

'  As  you  are  born  to  move  in  the  high- 
eft  and  moft  extenfive  Sphere  of  A6tion, 
fo  your  acquiring  early  the  nobleft  Prin- 
ciples of  Virtue,  together  with  the  clear- 
eft  and  moft  comprehenfive  Views  of 
Men  and  Things,  is  of  much  more  Im- 
portance, than  if  you  were  placed  in  any 
lefs  e3calted  Rank  of  Life.  The  Happi- 
nefs  and  Prolperity  of  a  great,  a  free, 
and  a  powerful  Nation,  may  hereafter  de- 
pend in  fbme  meafure  on  Your  Virtues, 
Temner.   Your  nerfonal  Abilities 


.      BEDICATION,      y 

the  higheft  Charader  a  Mortal  can  fuf- 
tain,  theCharader  of  a  Patriot  King, 

The  Language  of  Truth,  tho'  moft 
worthy  the  Ear  of  Princes,  is  that  to 
which  they  are  leall  accuftom'd.  In  the 
future  Progrels  of  your  Life  you  will  be 
approach'd  by  few  but  llich  as  have 
either  Ibme  immediate  Dependence  on, 
or  Expedations  from  you  ;  and  a  Prince 
will  hear  from  Thefe,  nothing  but 
the  Voice  of  Praife.  It  is  therefore 
highly  important,  that  the  Voice  of  your 
own  Heart  do  not  contradidl  their  En- 
comiums. For  this  Purpofe  may  your 
Royal  Highness  employ  this  early  and 
moft  proper  Seafon  of  your  Life,  in 
adorning  your  Mind  with  ufeful  Know- 
ledge, in  warming  your  Heart  with  the 
Love  of  Virtue,  and  in  cultivating  in 
your  Breaft  that  truly  Royal  Difpofition 
of  encouraging  and  rewarding  Merit. 
May  you  never  fuffer  the  falfe  Charms  of 

A  3  Eafc 
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Eafc  and  Pleafure,  to  divert  you  from 
this  glorious  Purfuit,  nor  confider  your 
exalted  Birth  as  exempting  you  from 
the  NecefTity  of  thefe  noble  Attainments. 
For  it  is  thefe  alone,  that  caii  render 
your  Dignity  truly  graceful,  and  place 
you  as  the  juft  Objeft  of  public  Efteem 
land  Admiration. 

If  this  Introdudion  to  Polite  Learn- 
ing, which  I  here  beg  Leave  to  lay 
at  your  Royal  Highness*s  Feet,  and 
which  flies  for  the  Honour  of  your  Pa- 
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I  have  not  been  altogether  an  ufdefs 
Member  of  Society. 

May  your  Royal  Highness,  as  you 
grow  in  Years,  advance  and  improve  in 
every  Princely  Endowment  I  And  as 
you  are,  next  to  your  Royal  Father, 
the  Hope  and  Expedation  of  thefe 
united  Kingdoms ;  fo  may  you  live  to 
be,  after  Him,  their  Guardian  and  theii 
Glory.     I  am,  with  great  Refped^ 

S  I  R, 

Your  Royal  Highnesses 


Anno 


Moft  Humble  and 

Obedient  Servant, 


R.  DoDSLBTi 


(«) 


P  REFAG  E 


TIE  Importance  of  Education  is  a  Point 
fo  generally  underftood  suid  confeflcd, 
that  it  would  be  of  little  ufe  to  attempt 
any  new  Proof  or  Illuftration  of  its  Neceflity  and 
Advantages. 

At  a  time  when  fo  many  Schemes  of  Educa- 
tion have  been  projeifled,  £b  many  Propofils 
offered  to  the  Public,  fo  many  Schools  opened 
for  general  Knowledge,  and  to  many  Leftures 
in  pardcular  Sciences  attended ;  at  a  time  whea 
Mankind  feems  intent  rather  upon  familiarifing 
than  enlarging  the  feveral  Arts ;  and  every  Age, 
Sex,  and  Pro&flion,  is  invited  to  an  Acquaintance 
with  thofe  Studies,  vidiich  were  formerly  fup- 
pofed  acceflible  only  to  fuch  as  had  devoted 
themfelvcs   to  literary  Leifure,   and  dedicated 
their  Powers  to  philofophical  Enquiries ;  it  feems 
rather  rcquifite  that  an  Apology  fliould  be  made, 
for  any  further  Attempt  to  fmooth  a  Path  fo  fre-  ' 
quently  beaten,  or  to  recommend  Attainments 
fo  ardently puribeJf  and  fo  oficioufly  direfted. 


xu 
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That  therefore  this  roving  Curiofity  may  not 
be  unfatisfied,  it  feems  neceffary  to  fcatter  in  its 
Way  fuch  Allurements  as  may  withhold  it  front 
an  ufelefs  and  unbounded  E^flipation;  fuch  ad 
may  regulate  it  without  Violence,  and  direft 
it  without  Reftraint ;  fuch  as  may  fuit  every 
Inclinadon,  and  fit  every  Capacity ;  may  em- 
ploy the  ftronger  Genius,  by  Operations  of  Rea- 
Ion,  and  engage  the  lefs  adtive  or  forcible  Mind, 
by  fupplying  it  with  eafy  Knowledge,  and  obviat- 
ing mat  Deipondence,  which  quickly  prev^ls, 
when  nothing  appears  but  a  Succeflion  of  Diffi- 
culties, and  one  Labour  only  ceafes  that  another 
may  be  impofed. 


A  Book  intended  thus  to  correfpond    with 
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to  the  great  Defign  of  pleafing  by  Inftruftion, 
than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  admitted  into 
our  Seminaries  of  Literature.  There  are  not  in- 
deed wanting  in  the  World  Compendiums  of  Sci- 
ence, but  many  were  written  at  a  Time  when 
Philofophy  was  imperfeft,  as  that  of  G.  Valla  i 
many  contain  only  naked  Schemes,  or  Synop- 
tical Tables,  as  that  of  Stierius ;  and  others  arc 
too  large  and  voluminous,  as  that  of  jiljlediusi 
and,  wnat  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  the  leaft 
Objedion,  they  are  generally  in  a  Language, 
which,  to  Bpys,  is  more  difficult  dian  the  Sub- 
jed )  and  it  is  too  hard  a  Tafk  to  be  condemned 
to  leam  a  new  Science  in  an  unknown  Tongue. " 
As  in  Life,  fo  in  Study,  it  is  dangerous  to  do 
more  things  than  one  at  a  time ;  and  the  Mind 
is  not  to  be  harraffed  with  unneceffary  Ob- 
ftruftions,  in  a  Way,  of  which  the  natural  and 
unavoidable  Afperity  is  fuch  as  too  frequently 
produces  Deipair. 

If  the  Language  however  had  been  the  only 
Objeftion  to  any  of  the  Volumes  already  extant, 
the  Schools  might  have  been  fupplied  at  a  fmall 
Expence  by  a  Tranflation ;  but  none  could  be 
found  that  was  not  fo  defeftive,  redundant,  or 
erroneous,  as  to  be  of  more  Danger  than  Ufe. 
It  was  neceffary  then  to  examine,  whether 
upon  every  fingle  Science  there  was  not  fome 
Treatife  written  for  the  Ufe  of  Scholars,  which 
might  be  adapted  to  this  Defign,  fo  that  a  Col- 
leftion  might  be  made  from  different  Authors, 
without  the  Neceffity  of  writing  new  Syftems. 

This 
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This  Search  was  not  wholly  without  Succcfs; 
for  two  Authors  were  found,  whofe  Performances 
might  be  admitted  with  little  Alteration.  But  fo 
widely  does  this  Plan  differ  from  all  others,  fo 
much  has  the  State  of  many  kinds  of  Learning 
been  changed,  or  fo  unfortunately  have  they 
hitherto  been  cultivated^  that  none  of  the  other 
Subjefts  were  explained  in  fuch  a  Manner  as 
was  now  required  -,  and  therefore  neither  Care 
nor  Expence  has  been  fpared  to  obtain  new 
Lights,  and  procure  to  this  Book  the  Merit  of 
an  Original. 

With  what  Judgment  the  Defign  has  been 
formed,  and  with  what  Skill  it  has   ben  exe- 
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miliar  Manner ;  for  the  Mind  ufed  only  to  com- 
mon Expreffions,  and  inaccurate  Ideas,  docs  not 
fuddenly  conform  itfelf  to  fcholaftic  Modes   of 
Reafoning,  or  conceive  the  nice  Diftindions  of 
a  fubtile  Philofophy,  and  may  be  properly  ini- 
tiated in  fpeculative  Studies  by  an  Introduftion 
like  this,  in  which  the  Groffnefs  of  vulgar  Con- 
ception is  avoided,  without  the  Obfervation  of 
Metaphyfical  Exaftnefs.     It  is  obferved,  that  in 
the  Courfe  of  the  natural  World  no  Change  is 
inftantaneous,  but  all  its  Viciflitudes  are  gradual 
and  flow;  the  Motions  of  Intelledl  proceed  in 
the  like  imperceptible  Progreflion,  and  proper 
Degrees  of  Tranfition  from  one  Study  to  another 
are  therefore  neceflary  ;  btit  let  it  not  be  charged 
upon  the  Writers  of  this  Book,  that  they  in- 
ijcnded  to  exhibit  more  than  the  Dawn  of  Know- 
ledge, or   pretended  to  raife   in  the  Mind  any 
nobler  Produft  than   the  Bloflbms  of  Science, 
which  more  powerful  Inftitutioas  may  ripen  into 
Fruit. 

For  this  Reafon  it  muft  not  be  expeded,  that 
in  the  following  Pages  fhould  be  found  a  com- 
plete Circle  of  the  Sciences ;  or  that  any  Au- 
thors, now  defervedly  efteemed,'  fliould  be  re- 
jefted  to  make  way  for  what  is  here  offered.  It 
was  intended  by  the  Means  of  thefe  Precepts, 
not  to  deck  the  Mind  with  Ornaments,  but' 
to  proteft  it  from  Nakednefs;  not  to  enrich 
it  with  AiHuence,  but  to  fupply  it  with  Ne-^ 
ceflTaries.  The  Enquiry  therefore  was  not  what 
pegrees  of  Knowledge  are  delirable,  but  what 

arc 
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arc  in  inoft  Stations  of  Life  indifpenfably  requir* 
cd ;  and  the  Choice  was  determined  not  by  the- 
Splendor  of  any  Part  of  Literature,  but  by  the 
Extent  of  its  Ufe,  and  the  Inconvenience  which 
its  Negledl  was  likely  to  produce. 

I.  The  Prevalence  of  this  Gonfideration  ap- 
pears in  the  firft  Part,  which  is  appropriated  to 
the  humble  Purpofes  of  teaching  to  Ready  and 
l^peaij  and  Write  Letters  5  an  Attempt  of  little 
Magnificence,  but  in  which  no  Man  needs 
to  blufli  for  having  employed  his  Time,  if  Ho- 
nour be  eftimated  by  Ufe.  For  Precepts  of 
this  Kind,  however  neglefted,  extend  their 
Importance  as  far  as  Men  are  found  who  com- 
municate their  Tnoughts  one  to  another  ;   they 
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Liberties  of  Voice,  as  when  he  reads  the  com- 
mon Articles  of  a  News-Paper,  or  a  curfory 
Letter  of  Intelligence  or  Bufinefs.  That  the 
Solemn  Stile,  fuch  as  that  of  a  ferious  Narrative, 
cxadls  an  uniform  Steadinefs  of  Speech,  equal, 
clear,  and  calm*  That  for  the  Pathetic^  fuch  as 
an  animated  Oration,  it  is  neceflary  the  Voice  be 
regulated  by  the  Senfe,  varying  and  riling  with 
the  Paflions.  Thefe  Rules,  which  are  the  moft 
general,  admit  a  great  Number  of  fubordinateOb- 
iervations,  which  muft  be  particularly  adapted 
to  every  Scholar;  for  it  is  obfervable,  that  though 
very  few  read  well,  yet  every  Man  errs  in  'a 
different  Way.  But  let  one  Remark  never  be 
omitted  :  inculcate  ftrongly  to  every  Scholar  the 
Danger  of  copying  the  Voice  of  another ;  an  At- 
tempt, which  though  it  has  been  often  repeated, 
is  always  unfuccefsful. 

The  Importance  of  writing  Letters  with  Pro- 
priety juftly  claims  to  be  confider'd  with  Care, 
fince  next  to  the  Power  of  pleafing  with  his 
Prefence,  every  Man  would  wifh  to  be  able  to 
give  Delight  at  a  Diftance.  This  great  Art 
ihould  be  diligently  taught,  the  rather,  becaufe 
of  thofe  Letters  which  are  moft  ufeful,  and  by 
which  the  general  Bufinefs  of  Life  is  tranfafted, 
there  are  no  Examples  eafily  to  be  found.  It 
feems  the  general  Fault  of  thofe  who  undertake 
this  Part  of  Education,  that  they  propofefor  the 
Exercife  of  their  Scholars,  Occafions  which  rare- 
ly happen;  fuch  as  Congratulations  and  Condolan- 
ces,  and  neglefl  thofe  without  which  Life  cannot 

Vol.  I.  b  proceed. 
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proceed.  It  is  poflible  to  pafs  many  Years  with- 
out the  Neceflity  of  writing  Panegyrics  or  Epitha- 
lamiums ;  but  every  Man  has  frequent  Occafion 
to  ftate  a  Contraft,  or  demand  a  Debt,  or  make  a  ' 
Narrative  of  fome  minute  Incidents  of  common 
Life.  On  thefe  Subjefts  therefore  young  Perfons 
fhould  be  taught  to  think  juftly,  and  write  clear- 
ly, neatly,  and  fuccinftly,  left  they  come  from 
School  into  the  World  without  any  Acquaint- 
ance with  common  Affairs,  and  ftand  idle  Spec- 
tators of  Mankind,  in  Expeftation  that  fome  great 
Event  will  give  them  an  Opportunity  to  exert 
their  Rhetoric. 

II.  The  fecond  Place  is  afligned  to  Geometry  i 
on  the  Ufefulnefs  of  which  it  is  unneceilary  to 
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own  Terms,  informing  him  however  when  they 
are  improper.  By  this  Method  the  Scholar  will 
become  cautious  and  attentive,  and  the  Mafter 
will  know  with  Certainty  the  Degree  of  his 
Proficiency.  Yet,  though  this  Rule  is  generally 
right,  I  cannot  but  recommend  a  Precept  of 
Pardies^  that  whfen  the  Student  cannot  be  made 
to  comprehend  fome  particular  Part,  it  fhould  be, 
for  that  Time,  laid  aiide,  till  new  Light  (hall 
arife  from  fubfequent  Obfervation. 

When  this  Compendium  is  completely  under- 
flood,  the  Scholar  may  proceed  to  the  Perufal  of 
Tactmety  afterwards  of  Euclid  himfelf,  and  then 
of  tne  modern  Improvers  oi  Geometry ^  fuch  as 
BarroWy  Keil^  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 

III.  The  Neceffity  of  fome  Acquaintance 
with  Geography  and  Afironomy  will  not  be  dif- 
puted.  \i  the  Pupil  is  born  to  the  Eafe  of  a 
large  Fortune,  no  Part  of  Learning  is  more  ne- 
ceffary  to  him,  than  the  Knowledge-of  the  Si- 
tuation of  Nations,  on  which  their  Interefts  ge- 
nerally depend;  if  he  is  dedicated  to  any  of 
the  Learned  Profeflions,  it  is  fcarcely  poflible 
that  he  will  not  be  obliged  to  apply  himfelf  in 
fome  Part  of  his  Life  to  thefe  Studies,  as  no 
other  Branch  of  Literature  can  be  fully  com- 
prehended without  them  j  if  he  is  defigned  for 
the  Arts  of  Commerce,  or  Agriculture,  fome 
general  Acquaintance  with  thefe  Sciences  will 
be  found  extremely  ufeful  to  him  3  in  a  word, 
no  Studies  afford  more  extenfive,  more  won- 
derful, or  more  pleafing  Scenes ;  and  therefore 

^  ^  there 
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there  can  be  no  Ideas  impreffed  upon  the  Soill^ 
which  can  more  conduce  to  its  future  Enter- 
tainment. 

In  the  Purfuit  of  thefe  Sciences  it  will  be 
proper  to  proceed  with  the  fame  Gradation 
and  Caution  as  in  Geometry.  And  it  is  alwa5rs 
of  Ufe  to  decorate  the  Nakedncfs  of  Science, 
by  interfperfing  fuch  Obfervations  and  Narra- 
tives, as  may  amufe  the  Mind  and  excite  Cu- 
riolity.  Thus,  in  explaining  the  State  of  the 
Polar  Regions,  it  might  be  fit  to  read  the  Nar- 
rative of  the  Englijhmen  that  wintered  in  GreeU'* 
landy  which  will  make  young  Minds  fuffici* 
ently  curious  after  the  Caufe  of  fuch  a  Length 
of  Night,  and  Intenfenefs  of  Cold  ;  and-  many 
Stratagems  of  the  fame  Kind  might  be   prac- 
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they  were  better  or  worfe  than  ourfclves  5 
or  what  good  or  evil  has  been  derived  to  us 
from  their  Schemes,  Practices,  and  Inftitutions. 
Thcfc  are  Enquiries  which  Ht/iory  alone  can 
iatisfy ;  and  Hijlory  can  only  be  made  intelli- 
gible by  fome  Knowledge  of  Cbromlogyy  the 
Science  by  which  Events  are  ranged  in  their 
Order,  and  the  Periods  of  Computation  are  fet- 
tled; and  which  therefore  aflift  the  Memory 
by  Method,  and  enlighten  the  Judgment,  by 
fhewing  the  Dependence  of  one  Tranfadion  on 
another.  Accordingly  it  fhould  be  diligently  in- 
culcated to  .the  Scholar,  that  unlefs  he  fixes 
in  his  Mind  fome  Idea  of  the  Time  in  which 
each  Man  of  Eminence  lived,  and  each  Aftion 
was  performed,  with  fome  Part  of  the  con- 
temporary Hiftory  of  the  reft  of  the  Worlds 
he  will  confume  his  Life  in  ufelefs  reading,  and 
darken  his  Mind  with  a  Croud  of  unconnefted 
Events,  his  Memory  will  be  perplexed  with  dif- 
tant  Tranfadions  refembling  one  another,  and 
his  Reflexions  be  like  a  Dream  in  a  Fever,  bufy 
and  turbulent,  but  confufed  and  indiftind. 

The  Technical  Part  of  Chronology,  or  the 
Art  of  computing  and  adjufting  Time,  as  it  is 
very  difficult,  fo  it  is  not  of  abfolute  Ncceflity, 
but  fliould  however  be  taught,  fo  far  as  it  can 
be  learned  without  the  Lofs  of  thofe  Hours 
which  arc  required  for  Attainments  of  nearer 
Concern.  The;  Student  may  join  with  this  Trea- 
tife  Le  Ckrcs  Compendium  of  Hi/lory^  and  af- 
terwards may,  for  tl^  Hiftorical  Part  of  Chro-* 

b  3  7igIo^, 
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PerfpeSiive^  and  their  manual  Operations  by  other 
Figures  which  may  be  eafily  procured. 

VIL  Logic  y  or  the  Art  of  arranging  and  connefl:- 
ing  Ideas,  of  forming  and  ej|amining  Arguments, 
is  univerfaily  allow'd  to  be  an  Attainment  in 
the  utmoft  Degree  worthy  the  Ambition  of  that 
Being,  whofe  highcft  Honour  it  is  to  be  endued 
with  Reafon;  but  it  is  doubted,  whether  that 
Ambition  has  vet  been  gratified,  and  wliether 
the  Powers  of  Ratiocination  have  been  much 
improved  by  aqy  Syftems  of  Art  or  methodical 
Inftitutions.  The  Logic  which  for  fo  many  Ages 
kept  Poffeflion  of  the  Schools,  has  at  laft  been' 
condemned  as  a  mere  Art  of  Wrangling,  of  very 
little  Ufe  in  the  Purfuit  of  Truth;  and  later  Wri- 
ters have  GOJitented  thcmfclves  with  giving  an 
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caufc  he  does  not  regard  it;  yet  it  is  not  more  the 
Fault  of  his  Art  that  it  does  not  direft  him 
when  his  .Attention  is  withdrawn  from  it,  than 
it  is  the'Defeft  of  his  Sight  that  he  mifles  his 
Way  when  he  (huts  his  Eyes.  Againft  this  Caufc 
of  Error  there  is  no  Provifion  to  be  made,  other- 
wife  than  by  inculcating  the  Value  of  Truth, 
and  the  Neceffity  of  conquering  the  Paflions.  But 
IjOgic  may  likewife  fail  to  produce  its  Effefts 
upon  common  Occafions,  for  want  of  being  fre- 
quently and  familiarly  applied,  till  its  Precepts 
may  direft  the  Mind  imperceptibly,  as  the  Fm- 
gers  of  a  Mufician  are  regulated  by  his  Know- 
ledge of  the  Tune.  This  Readiijefs  of  Recol- 
leiflion  is  only  to  be^  procured  by  frequent  Im- 
preflion ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  proper  when 
Logic  has  been  once  learned,  the  Teacher 
take  frequent  occafion,  in  the  moft  eafy  and  fa- 
miliar Converfadon,  to  obferve  when  its  Rules 
are  prefcrved,  and  when  they  are  broken,  and 
that  afterwards  he  read  no  Authors,  without 
cxafting  of  his  Pupil  an  Account  of  every  re- 
markable Exemplication  or  Breach  of  the  Laws 
of  Reafoning. 

When  this  Syftem  has  been  digefted,  if  it  be 
thought  neccflary  to  proceed  farther  in  the 
Study  of  Method,  it  will  be  proper  to  recom- 
mend CroufaZy  JVatts^  Le  CLrc,  Woljius^  and 
Locke  s  EfTay  on  Human  Underftanding  j  and  if 
there  be  imagined  any  Neceffity  of  adding  the 
Peripatetic  Logic,  which  has  been  perhaps  con- 
demned without  a  candid  Trial,  it  will  be  con- 
venient 
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I  ^ 

venient  to  proceed  to  Sanderforty  Wallis^  Crack-^ 
antborp  and  Arijiotle. 

VIII.  To  cxite  a  Curiofity  after  the  ^orks  of 
God,  is  the  chief  Defign  of  the  fmall  Specimen  of 
Natural  mjlory  infertcd  in  thisCoUeftion;  which, 
However,  may  be  fufficient  to  put  the  Mind  in 
Motion,  and  in  fome  meafure  to  direft  its  Steps ; 
but  its  EiFefta  may  eafily  be  improved  by  a 
Philofophic  Mafter,  who  will  every  Day  find  a 
thoufand  Opportunities  of  turning  the  Atten- 
tion of  his  Scholars  to  the  Contemplation  of 
the  Objcfts  that  furround  them,  of  laying  open 
the  wonderful  Art  with  which  every  Part  of 
the  Univerfe  is  formed,  and  the  Providence 
which  governs  the  Vegetable  and  Animal  Crea- 
tion.    He  may  lay  before  them,   the  Religious 
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confidcr  thefe  aright  is  of  the  greatcft  Impor- 
tance, fince  from  thcfe  arifc  Duties  which  he 
cannot  negleft.  Ethics  or  Morality^  therefore, 
is  one  of  the  Studies  which  ought  to  begin 
with  the  firft  Glimpfe  of  Reafon,  and  only  end 
with  Life  itfelf.  Other  Acquifitions  are  merely 
temporary  Benefits,  except  as  they  contribute  to 
illuftrate  the  Knowledge,  and  confirm  the  Prac- 
tice of  Morality  and  Piety,  which  extend  their 
Influence  beyond  the  Grave,  and  incrcafe  our 
Happineis  through  endlefs  Duration. 

This  great  Science  therefore  muft  be  incul- 
cated with  Care  and  Afliduity,  fuch  as  its  im- 
portance ought  to  incite  in  reafonable  Minds ; 
and  for  the  Profecution  of  this  Defign,  fit  Op- 
portunities are  always  at  hand.  As  the  Impor- 
tance of  Logic  is  to  be  fhewn,  by  detecting 
falfc^rguments,  the  Excellence  of  Morality  is 
to  be  difplayed,  by  proving  the  Deformity,  th^ 
Reproach,  and  the  Mifery  of  all  Deviations  froni 
it.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  Laws 
of  mere  Morality  are  of  no  coercive  Power  5  and 
however  they  may  by  Convidlion  of  their  Fit- 
nefs  pleafe  the  Reafoner  in  the  Shade,  when 
the  Paflions  ftagnate  without  Impulfe,  and 
the  Appetites  are  fecluded  from  their  Ob- 
jedls,  they  will  be  of  little  force  againft  the 
Ardour  of  Defire,  or  the  Vehemence  of  Rage, 
amidft  the  Pleafures  and  Tumults  of  the  World, 
To  counteradt  the  Power  of  Temptations,  Hope 
muft  be  excited  by  the  Profpedt  of  Rewards, 
»nd  Fear  by  the  Expc(ftation  of  Puniflujient  1 

an4 
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and  Virtue  may  owe  her  Panegyrics  to  Mo- 
rality, but  mull  derive  her  Authority  from 
Religion, 

When  therefore  the  Obligations  of  Morali- 
ty are  taught,  let  the  Sanations  of  Chriftianity 
never  be  forgotten  j  by  which  it  will  be  (hewn, 
that  they  give  Strength  and  Luflre  to  each 
other,  Religion  will  appear  to  be  the  Voice  of 
Reafon,  and  Morality  the  Will  of  God.  Under 
this  Article  muft  be  recommended  Tullys  Offices^ 
GrotiuSy  Puffaidorff\  Cumberlani^  Laws  of  Na^ 
tun^  and  the  excellent  Mr.  Addiforis  Moral  and 
Religious  Ejfays. 


X.  Thus  far  the  Work  is  com  po  fed  for  the  Ufe 
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ther.  The  Theory  of  Trade  is  yet  but  little 
nnderftood,  and  therefore  the  Praftice  is  often 
without  real  Advantage  to  the  Public :  But  it 
might  be  carried  on  with  more  general  Succefs, 
if  its  Principles  were  better  considered  ;  anfl  to 
excite  that  Attention,  is  our  chief  Defign.  To 
the  Perufal  of  this  Book  may  fucceed  that  of 
Mun  upon  foreign  Trade,  Sir  Jofiah  Cbild^  Locke 
upon  Cknn^  Davenanfs  Treatifes,  the  Britijh 
Merchant^  DiSiionaire  de  Commerce^  and  for  an 
Abftraft  or  Compendium  Gee^  and  an  Improve- 
ment that  may  hereafter  be  made  upon  his 
Plan. 

XL  The  Principles  of  Laws  and  Governmenf^ 
come  next  to  be  confidered  ;  by  which  Men  arc 
taught  to  whom  Obedience  is  due,  for  what  it  is 
paid,  and  in  what  degree  it  may  be  juftly  requi- 
red. This  Knowledge  by  peculiar  Neceflity  con- 
ftitutes  a  Part  of  the  Education  of  an  Englijf^- 
mariy  who  profefles  to  obey  his  Prince  accord- 
ing to  the  Law,  and  who  is  himfelf  a  fe- 
condary  Legiflator, .  as  he  gives  his  Confent  by 
his  Reprefentative,  to  ajl  the  Laws  by  which 
he  is  bound,  and  has  a  Right  to  petition  the  great 
Council  of  the  Nation,  whenever  he  thinks  they 
are  deliberating  upon  an  Adl  detrimental  to  the 
Intereft  of  the  Community.  This  is  therefore  a 
Subje<ft  to  which  the  Thoughts  of  a  young  Man 
ought  to  be  dircfted  j  and  that  he  may  obtain 
fuch  Knowledge  as  may  qualify  him  to  a<fl 
and  judge  as  one  of  a  free  People,  let  him  be 
direded  to  add  to  this  Introduction,  Fcrtefcue^ 

Trca- 
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PART      I. 
INTRODUCTION.* 


ILOCUTION  is  a  Branch  of  Onitoiy,  the 
Power  and  Importance  of  which  is  greater  than 
is  generally  dioi^t;  inlbmuch  that  Eloquence 
takes  its  Name  mm  it. 
The  great  Deiign  and  End  of  a  good  Pro- 
nunciation hf  to  nuuce  the  Idkas  feem  to  come  from  the 
^'.Heart ;  and  then  thejr  will  not  fidl  to  excite  the  Attention 
and  AfieAions  of  thofe  who  hear  us. 
The  Defign  of  this  Ei&y  is  to  fliew 

Firji,  What  a  bad  Pronunciation  Is»  and  how  to  avoid  it. 

Secondly  J  What  a  good  Pronunciation  is,  and  how  to  attain  it« 

I.  Now  Ae  feveral  Faults  of  Pronimciation  are  thefc  (oU 
lowine. 

I,  XVhen  the  Voice  is  too  loud. 

This  is  very  difagreeable  to  the  Hearer,  and  very  inconve-^ 
pienttothe  Speaker. 

*  This  contains  the  Subftance  of  a  late  excellent  Eflay  on 
Elocution,  pabli(h*d  fince  the  firft  Edition  of  the  Freciptor,  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Ma/on  of  Chi/hunt  in  Hertfort^rti  which  I  have 
been  perfuaded  by  fevenl  eminent  Schoohnafters,  to  prefix  by 
way  of  Intxodadion  to  the  LeiTonj  on  heading  and  SpoJung. 

ffi  It 
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It  will  be  very  difagreeable  to  the  Hearers^  if  they  be  Pcr- 
fons  of  good  Tafte  :  who  will  always  look  upon  it  to  be  the 
EfFcft  either  of  Ignorance  or  AffeStat-on. 

Befides,  an  overftrained  Voice  is  very  inconvenient  to 
the  Speaker^  as  well  as  diiguftful  to  judicious  Hearers.  It 
exhaufb  his  Spirits  to  no  Purpofe.  And  takes  from  him  the 
proper  Management  and  Modulation  of  his  Voice  according 
to  the  Senfe  of  his  Subjed^.  And,  what  is  worft  of  all,  it 
naturally  leads  him  into  a  Tone. 

Every  Man*3  Voice  indeed  Ihould  fill  the  Place  where  he 
fpeaks ;  but  if  it  exceed  its  natural  Key,  it  will  be  neither 
<weet,  npr  foft,  nor  agreeable,  becaufe  he  will  not  be  able 
to  give  every  Word  its  proper  and  diftinguifliing  Sound. 

2.  Another  Fault  in  Pronunciation  is,  when  the  Voice  is 
too  low. 

This  is  -not  fo  inconvenient  to  the  Speaker,  but  is  as  dif- 
agreeable to  the  Hearer,  as  the  other  Extreme.  It  is  always 
offenfive  to  an  Audience  to  obferve  any  thing  in  the  Reader 
or  Speaker  that  looks  like  Indolence  or  Inattention.  The 
Hearer  will  never  be  afFeded  whilfl  he  fees  tlic  Speaker  in- 
different. 

The  Art  of  E:ovcrning  die  Voice  confifts  a  good  deal  in 
dexttjrjufty  avoiding  thcft^  two  Extremes  :  At  leaf!,  thh  ought 
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riation;  all  which  he  conquered  by  Invincible  Labour  and 
Perfeverance.  One  was  a  Weakncfs  of  Voice ;  which  he 
cured  by  frequently  declaiming  on  the  Sea-Shore,  amidft  the 
Noife  of  the  Waves.  Another  was  a  Shortnefs  of  Breath ; 
which  he  mended  by  repeating  his  Orations  as  he  walked  up 
a  Hill.  And  the  other  was  tne  Fault  I  am  fpeaking  of;  a 
thick  mumbling  Way  of  fpeaking ;  which  he  broke  himfelf 
of  by  declaiming  with  Pebbled  in  his  Mouth. 
.  4.  Another  Fault  in  Pronunciation  is,  when  Perlbns  fpeak 
too  quick. 

Tlis  Manner  of  reading  may  do  well  enough  when  we  are 
examining  Leafes,  perufing  Indentures,  or  reciting.  Afts  of 
Parliament,  where  there  is  always  a  great  Superfluity  of  Words  ; 
or  in  reading  a  News^Paper,  where  there  is  but  little  Matter 
that  deferves  our  Attention ;  but  is  very  improper  in  reading 
Books  of  Devotion  and  Inftruftion,  and  efpecially  the  facred 
Scriptures,  where  the  Solemnity  of  the  Subjeil,  or  the  Weight 
of  the  Senfe,  demands  a  particular  Regard. 

The  great  Difadvanta^  which  attends  this  Manner  of  Pro- 
nunciation is,  that  the  Hearer  lofes  the  Benefit  of  more  than 
half  the  good  Things  he  hears,  and  would  fain  remember, 
but  cannot.  And  a  Speaker  fhould  always  have  a  Regard  to 
the  Memory  as  well  as  the  Underftanding  of  his  Hearers. 

5.  It  is  alfo  a  Fault  to  ipeak  too  flow. 

Some  are  apt  to  read  in  a  heavy,  droning,  fleepy  Way } 
and  through  mere  Careleffhes  make  raufes  at  improper  Places* 
This  is  very  difagreeable.  But  to  hemm,  hauk,  (heeze, 
yawn,  or  coueh,  between  the  Periods,  b  more  fo. 

A  too  flow  Elocution  is  moft  faulty  in  reading  Trifles  that 
do  not  require  Attention.  It  then  becomes  tedious.  A  Per- 
fon  that  is  addided  to  this  flow  Way  of  fpeaking,  fhould  al- 
ways take  care  to  reward  his  Hearer's  Patience  with  impor- 
tant Sentiments^  and  compenfate  the  Want  of  Words  by  a 
Weight  of  Thought. 

But  a  too  flow  Elocution  is  a  Fault  very  rarely  to  be  found, 
unleis  in  aged  People,  and  thofe  who  naturally  fpeak  fo  in 
common  Converfation.  And  in  thefe,  if  the  Pronunciation 
be  in  all  other  Refpe<fts  juft,  decent,  and  proper;  and  efpeci- 
jdly  if  the  Subject  be  weighty  or  intricate,  it  is  very  excufable. 

6.  An  irregular  or  uneven  Voice,  is  a  great  Fault  in 
leading. 

That  b,  when  the  Voice  rifes  and  falls  by  Fks  and  Starts, 
or  when  it  is  elevated  or  depreflled  unnaturally  or  unfeafoii- 

B  3  ably. 
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ably,  widiout  Regard  to  Senfe  or  Stops ;  or  alwajrs  beriou 
nlng  a  Sentence  with  a  hi^  Voice,  and  concluding  it  wiSi  a 
low  one,  or  via  vnfa-y  or  always  beginning  and  concluding  it 
with  the  fame  Key.    Oppofite  to  this  is 

7.  A  flat,  dull,  uniform.  Tone  of  Voice,  without  Emphafit 
ot  Cadence,  or  any  Regard  to  the  Senfe  or  Subjed  of  what 
is  read. 

This  is  a  Habit,  which  Children,  who  have  been  ufed  to 
lead  their  LefFons  by  way  of  Tafk,  are  very  apt  to  fall  into^ 
and  retain  as  they  grow  up.  Such  a  Monotony  as  Attor** 
neys  Clerks  read  in  when  they  examine  an  engrailed  Deed. 
This  is  a  great  Infelicity  when  it  becomes  habitual ;  becauA 
it  deprives  the  Hearer  ot  the  greateft  Part  of  die  Bendit  or  Ad* 
vantage  he  midit  receive  by  a  ddfe  Attention  to  Uie  weighty 
and  intereiting  Parts  of  the  Subie^  which  fhould  alwajrs  be 
diftinguifhed  or  pointed  out  by  me  Pronunciation.  For  a  juil 
Pronunciation  is  a  good  Commentary  :  And  therefore  no 
Perfon  ought  to  read  a  Chapter  or  a  Pifalm  in  Public,  before 
he  hadi  carefully  read  it  over  to  himfelf  once  or  twice  in  pri- 
vate.   But 

Lajlfyj  the  greateft  and  mo&  common  Fault  of  all,  is  read* 
ing  with  a  Tone* 
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Thde  are  the  moft  common  Faults  of  a  bad  Prooiitidatioii; 
Our  next  Enquiiy  is 

IL  Hnv  U  avoid  them. 

To  this  End  die  few  following  Rules  mzy  be  of  ServiceJ 

X«,  If  you  would  not  read  in  too  loud  or  too  low  a  Voice^ 
coniider  whether  your  Voice  be  naturally  too  low  or  too  loud| 
and  coneft  it  accordingly  in  your  ordinaiy  Converfation :  by 
which  means  you  will  be  better  able  to  corred  it  in  reading. 
If  it  be  too  low,  converfe  with  thofe  that  are  deaf;  if  too  lou^ 
Mridi  thofe  whofe  Voices  are  low.  Begin  your  Periods  widi 
an  even  nuxlerate  Voice,  that  you  may  have  the  Command  of 
it,  to  raife  or  fall  it  as  die  SubjeA  requires. 

2.  To  cure  a  thick  conAiled  cluttering  Voice,  accuftom 
jrourfelf,  both  in  Converfation  and  Reading,  to  pronounce 
every  Word  difHnd  and  clear.  Obferve  with  what  Delibera- 
tion (bme  converfe  and  read,  and  how  full  a  Sound  they  give 
to  evenr  Word ;  and  imitate  them.  Do  not  affed  to  contrad 
your  Words,  (as  fome  do)  or  run  two  into  one.  This  may 
do  very  well  in  Converfation,  or  in  reading  ^miliar  Dialogues, 
but  is  not  fb  decent  in  grave  and  folemn  Subje£b  -,  efpecially  in 
reading  the  facred  Scriptures. 

It  appears  from  Dmwfthenis^s  Cafe,  that  this  Fault  of  Pro- 
nunciation cannot  be  cured  without  much  Difficulty,  nor  will 
you  find  his  Remedy  cffeftual  without  Pains  and  Perfeverance. 

3*  To  break  a  Habit  of  reading  too  faft,  attend  diligently 
to  the  Senfe,  Weight,  and  Propriety  of  every  Sentence  you 
read,  and  of  every  emphatical  Word  in  it.  This  will  not 
only  be  an  Advantage  to  yourfelf,  but  a  double  one  to  your 
Hearers ;  for  it  will  at  once  give  them  Time  to  do  the  fame^ 
and  excite  their  Attention  when  they  fee  yours  is  fixed.  A 
Iblemn  Paufe  after  a  weighty  Thought  is  very  beautiful  and 

ifaiking. A  well-timed  Stop  gives  as  much  Grace  to  Speech 

as  it  does  to  Mulic. Imagine  that  you  are  reading  to  Per- 

fons  of  flow  and  unready  Conceptions ;  and  meafui  e  not  your 
Hearer's  Apprehenfion  oy  your  own.  If  you  do,  you  may 
poffibly  out-run  it.  And  as  in  reading  you  are  not  at  liberty 
to  repeat  your  Words  and  Sentences,  that  fhould  engage  you 
to  be  very  aeliberate  in  pronouncing  them,  that  their  Senle  may 
not  be  lofl.  The  Eafe  and  Advantage  that  will  arife  both  to 
the  Reader  and  Hearer,  by  a  free.  Full,  and  deliberate  Pro- 
nunciation, is  hardly  to  be  imagined. 

I  need  lay  down  no  Rules  to  avoid  a  too  flow  Pronun* 
xkzr^n  ;  that  being  a  Fauk  which  few  are  guilty  of. 

^4  4.T0 
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^  4.  To  cure*  an  uneven,  defultory  Voice,  take  care  that  yoti 
do  not  begin  your  Periods  either  in  too  high  or  too  low  a  Key  j 
for  that  will  neccflarily  lead  you  to  an  unnatural  and  improper 
Variation  of  it.  Have  a  careful  Regard  to  the  Nature-  and 
Quantity  of  your  Points,  and  the  Length  of  your  Periods  ;  and 
keep  your  Mind  intent  on  the  Senfe,  Subjed,  and  Spirit  of 
your  Author. 

The  fame  Directions  are  n^flary  to  avoid  a  Monotony  in 
Pronunciation,  or  a  dull,  fet,  uniform  Tone  of  Voice.  For 
if  your  Mind  be  but  attentive  to  the  Senfe  of  your  Subjeft,  you 
will  naturally  manage  and  modulate  your  Voice  according  to 
the  Nature  and  Importance  of  it. 

LaJUy^  To  avoid  all  Kinds  of  unnatural  and  difagreablc 
Tones,  the  only  Rule  is,  to  endeavour  to  fpeak  with  the  fame 
£afe  and  Freedom  as  you  would  do  on  the  fame  Subjed  in 
private  Converfation.  You  hear  no  body  converfe  in  a  Tonej 
xmlefs  they  have  the  Brogue  of  fome  other  Country,  or  have 
got  into  a  Habit  (as  fome  have)  of  altering  the  natural  Key 
of  their  Voice  when  they  are  talking  of  fome  ferious  Subjea 
in  Religion.  But  I  can  fee  no  Reafon  in  the  World,  that 
when  in  common  Converfation  we  fpeak  in  a  natural  Voice 
with  proper  Accent  and  Emphaltii,  yet  w^  inon  as  \vc  begin  to 
read^  or  talk  of  Religion,  or  fpeak  \\\  Public,   we  fhould  im^ 
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Secondly,  Lit  us  inquire  what  a  good  Pronunciation  is^ 
and  bow  to  attain  it, 

I.  A  good  Pronunciation  /V  readings  is  tlie  Art  of  managing 
and  governing  the  Voice  fo  as  to  expreis  the  full  Senfe  and  Spi- 
rit of  your  Author,  in  that  Juft,  decent,  and  gracefd  Manner, 
which  will  not  only  inftrua  but  aJF«ft  the  Hearers ;  and  will 
not  only  raife  in  them  the  fame  Ideas  he  intended  to  convey, 
but  the  fiune  Paffions  he  really  felt.  This  is  the  ^reat  End 
of  reading  to  others,  and  this  End  can  only  be  attained  by 
a  proper  and  juft  Pronunciation. 

And  hence  we  may  learn  wherein  a  good  Pronunciation 
in  fpiaking  confifts ;  which  is  nothing  but  a  natural,  eafy,  and 

f;r2u^ul  Variation  of  the  Voice,  fuitable  to  the  Nature  and 
mportance  of  the  Sentiments  we  deliver. 

A  good  Pronunciation  in  both  thefe  Refpeiis  is  more  eafily 
attained  by  fome  than  others ;  as  fome  can  more  readily  ehter 
into  the  Senfe  and  Sentiments  of  an  Author,  and  more  eafily 
deliver  their  own,  than  others  can  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  have 
a  more  happy  Facility  of  exprcffing  all  the  proper  Variations 
and  Modulations  of  the  Voice  than  others  have.  Thus  Per- 
fons  of  a  quick  Apprehenfion,  and  a  brifk  Flow  of  animal 
Spirits  (fetting  afide  all  Impediments  of  the  Organs)  havt 
generally  a  more  lively,  juft,  and  natural  Elocution,  than  Per-^ 
fons  of  a  flow  Perception  and  a  flegmatick  Caft.  However, 
it  may  in  a  good  Degree  be  attained  by  every  one  that  will 
carefully  attend  to  and  prafiife  thofe  Rules  that  are  proper  to 
iicquire  it. 

And  to  this  End  the  Obfervation  of  the  following  Rules  is 
ncceffary. 

I.  Have  a  p.irticular  Regard  to  your  Paufes^  Emphafts^ 
and  Cadence. 

I.  T'o  your  Paufes, 

And  with  rcfpeft  to  this,  you  will  in  a  good  meafure  in 
reading  be  dire£led  by  the  Points  :  but  not  perfefily^  for  thcri 
arc  but  few  Books  that  are  exadly  pointed. 

The  common  Stops  or  Points  are  thefc  : 

A  Comma  (  ,  ),  Semi-colon  {  ;  ),  Colon  (  :  ),  Period  f  . ), 
Interrogation  (  ?  ),  and  Admiration  (  !  ), 

But 

eafy  Sound  nvherfwitb  yeu  fpeak,  for  a  prange,  fte*w,  aykm:ard 
T^fif  at  fome  do  <when  they  begin  to  read  ;  'which  lAiould  almoft 
f^fuade  eu*-  Ears,  that  the  Speaker,  am^  the  Reader,  ivire  t^wo 
dijiremt  Fer/ons,  if  our  Ejes  did  tnt  teii  uj  ibe  contrary . 

Watt&'i  Art  of  RcadiTg. 
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But  befide  thefe,  there  are  four  more  Notes  or  DiftiiiAionf 
of  Paufe,  viz.  a  Pannthefis  (  0  ) ;  which  requires  die  Psuifi; 
of  a  Comma  at  leaft,  and  fometimes  a  Stm^cobn  after  it. 
3.  A  Doublt  PiTtodj  or  Blank  Linij  (  — - ) ;  which  denotes 
die  Paufe  of  two  Periods,  or  half  a  Ruvraph.  3.  A  Para^ 
graph  or  Break ;  when  the  Line  is  broke  or  left  imperfefi^ 
and  the  next  begins  under  the  fecond  or  third  Letter  of  die 
preceding  Line  ;  and  denotes  the  Paufe  of  two  double  Periods. 
4«  A  double  Paragraph j  that  is,  when  the  next  Line  not  only 
begins  fliorter  than  the  preceding,  but  leaves  the  Space  of  a 
whole  Line  vacant  between  them ;  n^ich  fhews  that  die 
Voice  is  to  reft  during  the  Time  of  two  Paragraphs. 

Thefe  Points  ferve  two  Purpofes.  I.  To  diftinguijQi  the 
Senfe  of  the  Author,  a.  To  dired  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
Reader. 

You  are  not  to  fetch  your  Breath  (if  it  can  be  avoided)  dll 
>jrou  come  to  the  Period  or  Full  Stop ;  but  a  difcemable  Paufe 
s^  to  be  made  at  every  one,  according  to  its  proper  Quandty 
or  Duration. 

A  Comma  ftops  the  Voice  while  we  may  privately  tell  mv, 
m  Semi-colon  two  ;  a  Colon  thru:  and  a  Period y»arr. 

Where  the  Periods  arc  very  bng,  you  may  take  Breath  at 
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And  die  cmphatical  Words  (for  diere  uc  often  more  *^ra 
one)  in  a  Sentence^  are  thoTe  which  carry  a  Wei^tor  Impciw 
uoce  in  ibeinlelveS)  or  thoTe  on  which  the  S^e  of  die  reft 
<fepends;  and  ^lefe  muft  always  be  diftiiiguifhed  by  a  fiiUer 
and  firoi^er  Sound  of  Voice,  wherever  diey  are  found,  whe- 
dier  in  mi  BegMininff,  MidcUe,  or  End  of  a  Sentence.  Take 
for  inftance  dtoTe  Words  of  the  Satyrift. 


Rem^  fltcias  Rem^ 
Riffi^  fi  P^ffiSf  fi  mn^  quoednque  MbAb  Rim. 

Holu 
GHPIict  ofuifFialtb^  if  PoffihU,  withGrac(^ 
Ifmh  ijanyMians  get  Wealth  and  Place. 

Pope. 

In  diefe  Lines  the  emphatical  Words  are  accented  2  aal 
whidi  they  are,  die  Senfe  will  always  difcover. 

Here  it  may  not  be  amifi  briefly  to  obfove  t/e^  or  dim 
TMno. 

I.  That  feme  Sentences  are  <b  fiill  and  comprehenlire;^ 
diat  almoft  every  Word  is  emphatical :  For  inftance,  diat 
fiadiedc  JExpi^hilation  in  the  Prophecy  of  ExeiiiL 

Why  will  yi  die! 

In  this  fliort  Sentencen  ^^  Word  is  emphadcal,  and  ott 
whichever  Word  you  li^  die  Einphafis,  whether  the  firft^ 
lecond^  third,  or  fourdi,  it  ftrikes  out  a  different  Senfe,  and 
opens  a  new  Subjed  of  moving  Expofhilation. 

a.  Some  Sentences  are  equivocal,  as  well  as  fome  Words; 
diat  is,  contain  in  diem  more  Senfes  than  one ;  and  which  is., 
the  Senfe  intended,  can  only  be  known  by  obferving  on  what 
Word  die  Emphaiis  is  laid.  For  inftance — Shall  ycu  ride  U 
Tevm  to- day  f  This  Queftion  is  capable  of  being  taken  in  four 
difierent  Senies,^  according  to  the  different  Words  on  which 
you  lay  the  Emphafis.  If  it  be  laid  on  die  Word  [you],  tfa& 
Anfwer  may  be,  Noy  but  I  intend  to  fend  my  Servant  in  my 
flead.  If  the  Emphafis  be  laid  on  the  Word  [ride],  the  pro- 
per Aniwer  might  be,  No^  I  intend  to  walk  it.  if  you  place 
the  Emphafis  on  the  Word  [Town],  it  is  a  diiFerent  Que- 
ftion ;  and  die  Anfwer  may  be,  Noy  for  I  deftgn  to  ride  into 
the  Country.  And  if  the  Emphafis  be  laid  on  the  Words  [/«- 
day],  the  Senfe  is  ftill  fomething  different  from  all  thefe; 
and  the  proper  Anfwer  may  be,  jNOj  hut  I  /hall  to-morrow. 
or  fuch  Importance  fometimes  is  a  right  Einphafis,  in  order 
to  determine  die  proper  Senfe  of  what  we  read  or  fpeak.  But 
I  would  oblerve 

/  ^  3.  The 
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3.  TTie  Voice  rouft  cxprcfs,  as  near  as  may  be,  thie  Vei^ 
Senfe  or  Idea  defiened  to  be  conveyed  by  the  emphatical  Wcrdi 
by  a  ftrong,  rou^,  and  violent,  or  a  foft,  fmooth,  and  ten- 
der Sound. 

.  Thus  the  different  Paffions  of  the  Mind  are  to  be  exprefled 
by  a  different  Sound  or  Tone  of  Voice.  Lave^  by  a  foft, 
fmooth,  languifliing  Voice ;  Anger^  by  a  ftrone,  vehement, 
and  elevated  Voice ;  ^ojy  by  a  quick,  fweet,  and  clear  Voice  j 
SorroWy  by  a  low,  flexible,  interrupted  Voice ;  Fear^  by  a 
dejeded,  tremulous,  hefitating  Voice ;  Courage^  hath  a  mil, 
bold,  and  loud  Voice ;  and  PerpUxityj  a  grave,  fteady,  and 
earned  one.  Briefly,  in  Exordiums  the  Voice  fhould  be  low; 
in  NarraiionSy  diftin^ ;  in  Reafoning^  flow ;  in  Perfuajions^ 
ftrong :  It  (hould  thunder  in  Anger ^  foften  in  Sorrow^  tremble 
In  Fear  J  and  melt  in  L^ve. 

4.  The  Variation  of  the  Emphafls  muft  not  only  diftinguifk 
the  various'  Paffions  defcribed,  but  the  feveral  Forms  and  Fi- 
gures of  Speech  in  which  they  are  exprefled.  ^.  g. 

,In  z  Profopopaiay  we  muft  change  the  Voice  as  the  Perfon 
Introduced  would. 

In  an  Anttthefis^  one  Contrary  muft  be  pronounced  louder 
than  the  other. 

In  a  Cftjnax^  the  Voice  fhoulJ  alu-^uvs  x\k  vvidi  k. 
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Every  Parenthefts  U  to  be  pronounced  iji  Cadence ;  that  is, 
•writh  a  low  Vcflce,  and  quicker  than  ordinary;  diat  it  ou^  not 
take  off  the  Attention  too  much  from  the  Senfe  of  the  Period 
it  interrupts.  But  all  Apoftrophes  and  Projopopalas  are  to  be' 
pronounced  in  Emphafts, 

So  much  for  PauJeSy  Emphafss^  and  Cadence :  A  careful 
Regard  to  all  which  is  the  firft  Rule  for  attaining  a  right  Pro* 
nunciation. 

n.  If  jou  would  acquire  a  juft  Pronunciation  in  Reading, 
▼ou  muft  not  only  take  in  the  full  Senfe,  but  enter  into  the 
Spirit  of  your  Author :  For  you  can  never  convey  the  Force 
and  Fulnefs  of  his  Ideas  to  another  till  you  feel  them  yourfelf. 
No  Man  can  read  an  Author  he  does  not  perfedUy  underfland 
and  tafle. 

••  The  great  Rule  which  the  Matters  of  Rhetoric  fo  much 
**  pre6,  can  never  enough  be  remembered ;  that  to  make  a 
*•  Manfpeak  well  and  pronounce  with  a  rhht  Emphajisy  bf 
•*  cught  thoroughly  to  underftand  all  that  he  fays^  he  fully 
**  perfuaded  of  it,  and  bring  himfelf  to  have  thofe  Affections 
**  which  he  deftres  to  infufe  into  others.  He  that  is  inwardly 
*'  perfuaded  of  the  Truth  of  what  he  fays,  and  that  hath  a 
*'  Concern  about  it  in  his  Mind,  will  pronounce  with  a  natural 
'*  Vehemence  that  is  far  more  lovely  than  all  the  Strains  that 
**  Art  can  lead  him  to.  An  Orator  muft  endeavour  to  feel 
*'  what  he  fays,  and  then  he  will  fpeak  fo  as  to  make  others 
«  feel  it."* 

The  fame  Rules  are  to  be  obferved  in  reading  Poetry  and 
Profe ;  Neither  the  Rhime  nor  the  Numbers  (hould  take  ofF 
your  Attention  from  the  Senfe  and  Spirit  of  your  Author.  It 
is  this  only  that  muft  diredl  your  Pronunciation  in  Poetry  as 
well  as  Profe.  When  you  read  Verfe,  you  muft  not  at  all 
favour  the  Meafure  or  Rhime;  /A^f  often  obfcures  the  Senfe 
and  fpoils  the  Pronunciation  :  For  the  great  End  of  Pronuncia- 
tion is  to  elucidate  and  heighten  the  Senfe ;  that  is,  to  rcpre- 
fent  it  not  only  in  a  clear  but  a  ftrong  Light.  Whatever  then 
obftru£b  this  is  carefully  to  be  avoided,  both  in  Verfe  and 
Profe.  Nay,  this  ought  to  be  more  carefully  obferved  in 
reading  Verfe  than  Profe ;  becaufe  the  Author,  by  a  conftant 
Attention  to  his  Meafurcs  ancf  Rhime,  and  the  Exaltation  of 
his  Language,  is  often  very  apt  to  obfcure  his  Senfe ;  which 
therefore  requires  the  more  Care  in  the  Reader  to  difcover 
iuid  diflinguifh  it  by  the  Pronunciation.     And  if  when  you 

read 

*  pumcfs  PrJJoral  Care,  p.  aaS. 
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lead  Verfe  with  prqper  Paufe,  Emphafis  and  Cadence,  and  t 
Pnmiinciation  varied  and  governed  by  the  Senfe,  it  be  noc 
harmoniotts  and  beautifuly  me  Fault  b  not  in  the  Reader  but 
the  Author.  And  if  the  Verfe  be  good,  to  rad  it  ^m  will 
improve  its  Harmony ;  becauie  it  will  take  ofF  that  Unift)nnity 
of  Sound  and  Accent  which  tires  the  Ear,  and  makes  the 
Numbers  heavy  and  diiagreeaUe* 

m*  Another  important  Rule  to  be  obferved  in  Ebxmtion  is. 
Study  Nature,    By  this  I  mean 

1.  Your  own  natural  Difpofitions  and  Affedions,  And 
diofe  Subje&s  that  are  moft  fuitable  to  them,  you  will  eafily 
pronounce  with  a  beautiful  Propriety :  And  to  heighten  the 
Pronunciation,   the  natural  Warmth  of  the  Mind  mould  be 

ermitted  to  have  its  Courie  under  a  proper  Rein  and  Rcgu- 
ton. 

2.  Study  the  natural  DiJpofitions  and  AfFedions  of  odien* 
For  fome  are  much  more  edily  imprefled  and  moved  one  way, 
and  (bme  another.  And  an  Orator  ihould  be  acquainted  with 
all  die  Avenues  to  the  Heart* 

^»  Study  the  moft  cafy  and  natural  Way  of  expreffine  your- 
fclff  both  as  to  the  Tone  of  Voice  and  tne  Mode  of  Speech. 
And  this  is  beft  learnt  by  Obfervations  on  common  Converfii- 
tJonj  whcr*:'  ^I'l  :^  hisc^  natural  and  eafy;  where  we  ;ire  onh 
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And  die  beft  Way  to  give  the  Mind  a  proper  Degree  cf 
Afibrance  and  Self-G^mmand  at  fuch  a  Time,  is 

1.  To  be  entire  Mafter  of  your  Subjed ;  and  a  Coniciouf- 
nefi  that  vou  deliver  to  your  Audience  nothbg  but  what  it 
well  worm  dieir  hearing,  will  give  you  a  good  D^;ree  of 
Cburage.  , 

2.  Endeavour  to  be  wholly  engaged  in  your  SubjeS ;  an4 
when  the  Mind  is  intent  upon  and  warmed  with  it,  it  will 
fixrget  that  awful  Deference  it  before  paid  to  the  Audience 
which  was  fi>  sqpt  to  diiconcert  it. . 

3.  If  die  Sig^t  of  your  Hearers,  or  any  of  them,  dilcompofe 
you,  keep  your  Eyes  fix>m  them. 

V.  Be  fore  to  keep  up  a  Life,  Spirit,  and  Enei^  in  the 
Ezpreffion ;  and  let  jthe  ^oice  naturally  vary  according  to  the 
Variation  oiAe  Stile  and  Sui]j'e£L 

Whatever  be  the  Sul:je&,  it  will  never  be  pleafing,  if  the 
Stile  be  low  and  flat ;  nor  will  the  Beauty  of  the  Stile  be  dif-^ 
covered,  if  die  Pronunciation  be  fb. 

Cicir§  obierves,  there  mufl  be  a  Glow  in  our  Sdle,  if  we 
would  warm  our  Hearers.  And  who  does  not  obferve  how 
ridiculous  it  is  to  pronounce  the  aniens  Verbum  in  a  cold  life* 
left  Tone  ?  And  the  Tranfidon  of  the  Voice  (as  before  ob- 
ferved)  muft  always  correfpond  with  that  of  the  Subjed,'  and 
die  Paffions  it  was  intended  to  excite. 

VT.  In  order  to  attain  a  juft  and  graceful  Pronunciadon, 
you  fliould  accuibm  yourfelves  frequendy  to  hear  thofe  who 
excel  in  it,  whether  at  die  Bar  or  in  the  Pulpit ;  where  you 
will  fee  an  the  fore-mendoned  Rules  exemplified,  and  be  able 
to  account  for  all  thole  Graces  and  Beaudes  of  Pronunciadon 
which  always  pleafed  you,  but  you  did  not  know  why. 

And  indeed,  the  Art  of  Pronunciadon,  like  all  others,  is 
better  learnt  1^  Imitadon  than  Rule :  But  to  be  firft  acquaint? 
ed  widi  the  Rules  of  it^  will  make  the  Imitadon  more  ea<y« 
And  bcjond  all  diat  hath  been  faid,  or  can  be  deicribed,  yoi| 
will  ob/erve  a  certain  Agreeablenels  of  Manner  in  fome  Speak- 
ers dut  is  natural  to  diem,  not  to  be  reduced  to  any  Rule, 
and  to  be  learnt  by  Imitadon  only ;  nor  by  that,  unlefs  it  be 
in  fbme  Degree  natural  to  you* 

Lafttj^  You  fhould  frequendy  exercife  yourfelf  to  read 
aloud  according  to  the  fbregoins  Rules. 

It  is  PraAice  only  that  mult  ^ve  you  the  Faculty  of  an 
degant  Pronunciadon.  This,  like  other  Habits^  v&  only  tp 
\c  attained  by  often  rq>eated  A£b, 
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Orators  indeed,  as  well  as  Poets,  muft  bo  bom  fo,  or  thcjr 
will  never  excel  in  their  refpe6Hve  Arts :  But  that  Part  of 
Oratory  which  confifts  in  a  decent  and  graceful  Pronuncia- 
tion (provided  there  be  no  Defefl  in  the  Organs  of  Speech) 
may  be  attained  by  Rule,  Imitation,  and  Pra^Sce ;  and,  when 
attained,  Will  give  a  JSeauty  to  your  Speech,  a  Force  to  your 
Thoughts,  and  a  Pleafure  to  the  Hearers,  not  to  be  expreflled ; 
and  which  all  will  admire,  but  none  can  imitate,  unleis  they 
are  firft  prepared  for  it  by  Art  and  Nature. 

In  fine,  the  great  Advantage  of  a  juft  Pronunciation  is,  that 
will-Vleafe  all,  whether  they  have  no  Tafte,  a  bad  Taftc,  or 
a  good  Tafte. 

But  as  under  the  Word-  [Pronunciation]  the  Ancients  com- 
prekended  A£fion  as  well  as  Elocution  ^  and  as  a  few  general 
Rules  concerning  that  may  be  of  ufe  t©  fuch  as  fpeak  in 
Public,  it  may  not  be  improper  here  briefly  to  fubjoin  them. 
•  The  Aftion  then  fliould  be  as  eafy  and  as  natural  as  Ac 
Elocution  i  and,  like  that,  muft  be  varied  and  direded  by  the 
Paftions. 

An  afFcftcd  Violence  of  Motion  is  as  difguftful  as  an 
aflTecled  Vehemence  of  Voices  and  no  A^on,  as  bad  as  no 
Emphafis ;  Which  two  Faults  commonly  go  together,  as  do 
the  other  two,  juft  before  mentioned. 

Thofe  Parts  of  the  Body  that  are  to  be  principallv  employed 
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Paffions  lo(e  all  the  Advantages  of.  Look  well  upon  a  goed 
Piece  of  Painting  where  the  Pailidhs  are  ftrongly  expreiTed, 
itod  you  mil  conceive  the  Power  of  it. 

3.  The  Ejes.  Thefe  fliould  be  carried  from  one  Part  of  the 
Audience  to  anoAer,  with  a  modeft  and  decent  Refpe£t ; 
Which  will  tend  to  recall  and  fix  their  Attention,  and  animate 
your  own  Spirit  by  obferving  their  Attention  fixed.  But  if 
their  Affedions  be  ftrongly  moved,  and  the  obferving  it  be  a 
Means  of  railing  your  own  too  high,  it  will  be  nece&ry  then 
to  keep  the  Eye  from  off  them.  For  though  an  Orator  (hould 
always  be  animated,  he  fhould  never  be  overcome  by  his 
PaHions. 

The  Language  of  the  Eye  is  inexpreffible.  It  is  the  Win- 
dow of  the  Soul ;  from  which  fometimes  the  whole  Heart 
looks  out  at  once,  and  fpeaks  more  feelingly  than  all  the 
warmeft  Strains  of  Oratory ;  and  comes  effefbally  in  Aid  of 
it,  when  the  Paffion  is  too  ftrong  to  be  uttered. 

4.  The  Hands. 

The  Left-hand  fhould  never  be  ufed  alone ;  imlefs  it  be  to 
attend  the  Motion  of  the  Head  and  Eyes  in  an  Addrefs  to  thf 
Audience  on  the  left  Side. 

The  Right-hand  may  be  often  ufed  alone. 

When  you  fpeak  ot  the  Body,  you  may  point  to  it  with 
the  middle  Finger  of  your  Right-hand. 

When  you  fpeak  ot  your  Soul  or  Confcience,  you  may  lay 
your  Right-hand  gently  on  your  Breaft. 

It  (hould  be  often  di/played  with  an  eafy  Motion  to  favour 
an  Emphafis  ;  but  (eldom  or  never  be  quite  extended 

All  its  Motions  (hould  be  from  the  Left  to  the  Right. 

Both  the  Hands  difplayed,  and  the  Arms  extended,  is  a  violent 
A£tion,  and  never  juft  or  decent  unlefs  the  Audience  be  noify, 
and  Part  of  them  at  a  Diftance  from  the  Speaker,  and  he  is 
labouring  to  be  heard ;  and  then  they  (hould  never  be  ex- 
tended higher  than  the  Head,  unlefs  poijiting  at  fomcthing 
above  the  Audience.  * 

The  Motion  of  the  Hand  (hould  always  correfpond  with 
Aofe  of  the  Head  and  Eyes  ;  as  they  (hould  with  the  Paffions 
cxpreded. 

In  deliberate  Proof  or  Argumentation,  no  A<Sion  is  more 
proper  or  natural,  than  gentfy  to  lay  the  firil  Finger  of  the 
Right-hand  on  the  Palm  of  the  Left. 

Of  what  great  ufe  the  proper  Motion  of  the  Hand  is  in 
affifting  Pronunciation,  and  how  many  Paffions  may  be  ftrong- 
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ly  indicated  thereby,  when  attended  with  that  of  the  tfeacf 
and  Eyes,  is  not  eafy  to  be  deferibed,  but  is  foon  obferved 
in  common  Convedation. 

Lajfljj  The  Pofture  of  the  Body. 

This  (hould  be  ufually  ereftj  not  continually  chai^ngy 
nor  always  motionlefs :  Declining  in  A£b  of  Humiliation  \ 
in  A(£b  of  Praife  and  Thankfgiving,  raifed. 

It  fhould  always  accompany  the  Motion  of  the  Hands,  Head, 
and  Eyes,  when  they  are  direSed  to  any  particular  Part  of 
the  Audience  $  but  never  fo  far  as  to  let  the  Back  be  turned 
to  any  Part  of  it. 

But  let  it  fuffice  juft  to  hint  at  thefe  Things.  They  who 
defire  to  fee  them  more  largely  treated  of,  may  confuit 
^intUian  de  Injlitutione  OratorWy  lib.  x\,  cap.  3. 

After  all,  with  regard  to  AdMon,  the  great  Rule  is  (the  fame 
as  in  Proilunciation)  to  follow  Nature^  and  avoid  Affiifation. 
The  A6tion  of  the  Body,  and  Ae  feveral  Parts  of  it,  muft 
correfpond  with  the  Pronunciation,  as  that  does  with  the 
Stile^  and  the  Stilc  with  the  Subjeft.  A  perfeft  Harmony 
of  all  which  compkats  the  Qrator-  * 


*  Tiicfc  who  defire  to  be  nn:^re  particularly  acquainted  wfth  this 
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L  E  S  S  O  N    L 

On  the  Duty  of  Children  to  Parents. 

TH  E  Courfe  and  Compafs  of  God's  Providence,  arid 
his  Methods  of  cftablifhing  and  evrdencing  the  Mea- 
fures  of  reciprocal  Duty,  is  no  where  more  remarkable  than 
in  the  mutual  Obligations  between  Parents  and  their  Children. 
The  Child  comes  into  the  World  naked  and  helplefe,  and  from 
himfclf  more  deftitute  of  the  natural  Means  of  Security  and 
Support,  than  almoft  any  of  the  inferior  Creatures.  In  this 
Exigency  the  Parental  Care  and  Tendernefs  fteps  in  to  his 
Relief,  fuppJies  all  his  Neceffities,  and  relieves  all  his  Wants  5 
bears  With  all  his  untowardlv  Difpofitions,  at  an  Age  when 
he  is  neither  capable  of  being  correftcd  or  convinced ;  and 
not  only  provides  the  propereft  Food  for  him,  when  he  is  in- 
capable of  providing  any  for  himfelf,  but  likewife  adminifters 
it  when  he  is  incapable  of  feeding  himfelf ;  bears  with  all 
licgrees  of  his  Folly  and  Impertinence,  liftens  to  all  his  tri- 
fling and  idle  Enquiries,  not  only  with  Patience,  but  with 
Pleafure,  till  they  gradually  conducft  him  to  Health,  and 
Strength,  and  Knowledge.  But  the  Child  is  not  lone  arrived 
at  this  Pcrfeftion  of  his  Nature,  before  his  Parents  oegin  to 
fell  gradually  into  the  fame  Infirmities  thro'  which  they  but 
lately  conduftcd  and  fupported  their  Children,  and  to  need 
the  fame  Affiftance  which  they  lately  lent.  And  firft  they 
begin  to  grow  fickly,  and  then  they  call  for  the  Aid  of  that 
Health  which  they  cultivated  and  took  care  of  in  their  Chil- 
dren. The  lofs  T)f  Chearfulnefs  and  good  Humour  com- 
monly fuccecds  t!ie  lofi  of  Health ;  the  old  Parents  are  un- 
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cafy^  and  fret  at  all  about  them-  And  now  is  the  Time  for 
Children  to  return  all  that  Tcndemefs  and  Patience  to  their 
Parents'  Peeviflinefs,  without  Soumefs  or  Reproof^  whid 
dieir  Parents  had  long  lent  them  in  all  their  childifh  Per- 
vcrfenefs^  at  an  Age  when  they  were  not  capable  of  being 
^orre£ted.  In  the  next  place,  the  old  Parents  grow  trouble- 
fomely  talkative,  and  (as  Youth  is  too  apt  to  think)  imper- 
tinent, and  dwell  eternally  upon  the  Obfervations  and  Ad- 
ventures of  their  Times  and  earlier  Years,  Remember, 
you  alfo  had  your  Time  of  being  talkative  and  Impertinent, 
and  your  Parents  bore  with  you,  but  with  this  Difference, 
you  afked  them  filly  and  trLHing  Queftions^  and  they  now  tcU 
you  wife  and  ufeful  Obfcrv^ations,  But  they  are  troublefomc 
oecaufe  they  tell  them  too  often.  The  Anfwer  to  this  i^ 
very  obvious  ;  if  your  Parents  bore  your  Folly,  you 
may  well  bear  their  Wifdom  i  and  although  perhaps  they 
talk  more  than  is  neceflkry  to  inform  you  of  prefent  Things, 
yet  their  Converfation  turns  moftly  upon  Things  pafl,  per- 
haps pail  many  Years  before  you  came  into  tho  \VorId,  and 
confequcntly  luch  as  they  muft  know  a  thoufand  times  better 
than  you.  Or  though  they  (hould  talk  more  than  is  neceflary 
to  inform  you,  they  do  not  talk  morc  than  is  ncceflary  to 
inform  your  Servants,  or  your  Children,  who  are  now  come 
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and  Ingratitude,  In  the  laft  place,  the  Underftand- 
iii^or  die  old  Parents  begins  to  fail,  and  the  Strength  of 
their  Minds  doth  not  long  outlive  the  Strength  of  "dieir 
Bodies,  but  decays  gradually  till  they  become  again  Chil- 
dren; their  Teeth  fell,  and  their  Tongues  faulter,  and  they 
are  once  more  Lifants,  and  are  now  confin'd  to  their  Beds, 
as  tfiey  were  at  firft  to  their  Cradles.  This  is  the  laft  Stage 
of  Life  5  and  here  they  demand  all  that  Care,  and  Compaf- 
fion,  and  Tendemefs  at  your  Hands,  when  they  are  juft  go- 
ing out  of  the  World,  which  you  called  for  at  theirs  when 
you  firft  came  into  it. 


LESSON    II. 

the  Folly  of  PRIDE. 

IF  there  be  any  thing  which  makes  human  Nature  appear 
ridiculous  to  Beings  of  fuperior  Faculties,  it  muft  be 
Pride,  They  know  lo  well  the  Vanity  of  thofe  imaginary 
Perfe£Kons  that  fwell  the  Heart  of  Man,  and  of  thofe  little 
fupemumerary  Advant^es,  whether  in  Birth,  Fortune,  or 
Title,  which  one  Man  enjoys  above  another,  that  it  muft 
certainly  \try  much  aftonifn,  if  it  does  not  very  much  di- 
vert them,  when  they  fee  a  Mortal  puffed  up,  and  valuing 
himfelf  above  his  Neighbours  on  any  of  thefe  Accounts,  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  is  obnoxious  to  all  the  common  Cala- 
mities of  the  Species.  To  fet  this  Thought  in  its  true  Light, 
we  will  fancy,  if  you  plcafe,  that  yonder  Mole-hill  is  inha- 
bited by  reafonable  Creatures,  and  that  every  Pifmire  (his 
Shape  and  Way  of  Life  excepted)  is  endowed  with  human 
Paffions.  How  (hould  we  finile  to  hear  one  give  us  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Pedigrees,  Diftindtions,  and  Titles  that  reign 
among  them ! — Obferve  how  the  whole  Swarm  divides  and 
makes  way  for  the  Pifmire  that  pafles  through  them  !  You 
muft  tmderftand  he  is  an  Emmet  of  Quality,  and  has  better 
Blood  in  his  Veins  than  any  Pifmire  in  the  Mole-hill. 
Don't  you  fee  how  fenfible  he  is  of  it,  how  flow  he  marches 
forward,  how  the  whole  Rabble  of  Ants  keep  their  Diftance  I 
— Here  you  may  obferve  one  placed  upon  a  little  Eminence, 
and  looking  down  on  a  long  Row  of  Labourers.  He  is  the 
richeft  Inf^  on  this  Side  the  Hillock,  he  has  a  Walk  of  half 
a  Yard  in  Length,  and  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  in  Breadth  \  \\e 
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keeps  a  hundred  menial  Servants,  and  has  at  leaft  fifteen  Bttr* 
ly-corns  in  his  Granary.  He  is  now  chiding  and  beflaving 
the  Emmet  that  ftands  before  him,  and  who,  for  all  that  we 
can  difcover,  is  as  good  an  Emmet  as  himfelf. 

But  here  comes  an  Infed  of  Figure  !  Don't  you  take  no- 
tice of  a  little  white  Straw  that  he  carries  in  his  Mouth? 
That  Straw,  you  mu(l  underfbnd,  he  would  not  part  with 
for  the  longcft  TraS  about  the  Mole-hill ;  did  you  but  know 
what  he  has  undergone  to  purchafe  it !  See,  the  Ant$  of  all 
Qualities  and  Conditions  fwarm  about  him ;  fbould  this  Straw 
drop  out  of  his  Mouth,  you  would  fee  all  this  numerous 
Circle  of  Attendants  follow  the  next  that  took  it  up,  and 
leave  the  difcarded  Infe6l,  or  run  over  his  Back  to  come  at 
his  Succeflbr. — If  now  you  have  a  mind  to  fee  all  the  La- 
dies of  the  Mole-hill,  obferve  firfl  the  Pifinire  that  liflcns  to 
the  Emmet  on  her  Left  Hand,  at  the  fame  time  that  flie 
feems  to  turn  her  Head  away  from  him.  He  tells  this  poor 
Infedt  that  fhe  is  a  Goddefs,  that  her  Eyes  are  brighter  than 
the  Sun,  that  Life  and  Death  are  at  her  Difpofal.  She  be- 
lieves him.  and  gives  herfelf  a  thoufand  little  Airs  upon  it.— 
Mark  the  Vanity  of  the  Pifmire  on  your  Left  Hand  !  fhe  can 
fcarce  crawl  with  Age,  but  you  mufl  know  flie  values  her- 
ic\\    upon    hf.T  \y\:\\\y    Lin  J    if  \'l>u    r.\ 
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LESSON    III/ 

On  CONVERSAriON. 

SOCIETY  fubfxfts  amongft  Men  by  a  mutual  Com- 
munication  of  their  Thoughts  to  each  other.  Words, 
Looks,  Gefture,  and  different  Tones  of  Voice,  are  the 
Means  of  that  Communication.  I  fpeak,  and  in  an  Inftant 
my  ideas  and  Sentiments  are  communicated  to  the  Perfon 
who  hears  mc ;  my  whole  Soul  in  a  manner  paffes  into  his. 
This  Communication  of  my  Thoughts,  is  again  the  Occa- 
fion  of  others  in  him,  which  he  communicates  to  me  in  his 
turn.  Hence  arifes  one  of  the  moft  lively  of  our  Pleafures ; 
hy  this  means  too  we  enlarge  our  Knowledge,  and  this  tm-^ 
ciprocal  Commerce  is  the  principal  Source  of  our  intelle£hial 
Wealth. 

The  firft  Rule  with  regard  to  Converfadon,  is  to  obfervc 
all  the  Laws  of  Politcnefs  in  it.  TTiis  Rule  is  of  all  others 
the  moft  indifpenfable.  It  is  not  in  every  one*s  Power  per- 
haps to  have  fiAe  Parts,  fay  witty  Things,  or  tell  a  Story 
agreeably ;  but  eveiy  Man  may  be  polite,  if  he  pleafes,  at 
Icaft  to  a  certain  Degree.  Politenefs  has  infinitely  more 
Power  to  make  a  Perfon  be  loved,  and  his  Company  fought 
after,  than  the  moft  extraordinary  Parts  or  Attainments  he 
can  be  Matter  df.  Thefe  fcarce  ever  fail  of  exciting  Envv, 
and  Envy  has  always  fome  Ill-will  in  it.  If  you  would  do 
efteemed,  make  yourfelf  be  loved;  we  always  efteem  the  Per- 
fon we  love  more  than  he  dcferves,  and  the  Peribn  we  do  not 
love,  as  little  as  ever  we  can  9  nay,  we  do  all  we  can  to  dc- 
(pife  him,  and  commonly  fucceed  in  it. 

Great  Talents  for  Converfation  require  to  be  accompanied 
with  great  Politenefs  ;  he  who  cdipfes  others  owes  them  great 
Civilities ;  and  whatever  a  miftaken  Vanity  may  tell  us,  it 
is  better  to  plcaft  in  Converfation  than  to  Jhim  in  it. 

Another  general  Rule  in  Converfation  is,  to  conform 
yourfelf  to  the  Tafte,  Charafter,  and  prefent  Humour  q£ 
the  Perfons  you  converfe  with.  This  Rule  is  a  Confequcnce 
of  the  foregoing  -,  Politenefs  diftatcs  it,  but  it  requires  a 
large  Fund  of  good  Nature  and  Complaifance  to  oblerve  it ; 
not  but  tiiat  a  Perfon  muft  follow  his  Talent  in  Converfa- 
tion ;  do  not  force  Nature,  ho  one  ever  did  it  with  Suc- 
ccfs.  If  you  have  not  a  l^alent  for  Humour,  or  Raillery,  or 
Story^telling,  never  attempt   them.      Contain  yourfelf  alfo 
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within  the  Bounds  of  what  you  know,  and  never  talk  upQfl 
Things  you  are  ignorant  of,  unlefe  it  be  with  a  Vifcw  to  in- 
form yourfelf.  A  Perfon  cannot  fail  in  the  Obfervance  of 
this  Rule  without  making  himfelf  ridiculous ;  and  yet  how 
often  do  we  fee  it  tranfgreflcd !  Some  who  on  War  or  Politics 
could  talk  very  well,  will  be  perpetually  haranguing  on  Works 
of  Genius  and  the  Belles  Lcttres  ;  others  who  ^re  papable  of 
Rcafoning,  and  would  make  a  Figure  in  grave  Difcourfc,  -will 
yet  confbntly  aim  at  Humour  and  Plcafantry,  tho*  with  the 
worft  Qrace  imaginable.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  fee  a  Man  of 
Merit  fometimes  appear  like  a  Coxcomb,  and  hear  a  Man  of 
Genius  talk  like  a  Fool.  V 

Avoid  JQifputes  as  much  as  poflible.  In  order  to  appear 
eafy  and  well-bred  in  Converfation,  you  may  afliire  yourielf 
it  requires  more  Wit,  as  well  as  more  good  Humour,  to  im- 
prove, than  to  contradid  the  Notions  of  another ;  but  if 
you  are  at  any  time  obliged  to  enter  on  an  Argument,  give 
your  Reafons  with  the  utmoft  Coolnefs  and  Modefty,  two 
Things  which  fcarce  ever  fail  fcf  making  an  Imprcflion  on 
the  Hearers.  Befides,  if  you  are  neither  dogmatical,  nor 
(hew  either  by  your  A6lions  or  Words  that  you  arc  hill  of 
yourfelf,  all  will  the  more  heartily  rejoice  at  your  Viflory ; 
nay,    fhould^  you   be   pinched    in  your  Argument,   you  may 
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When  an  Argument  is  over,  bow  many  wci^fy  Reafons 
ioa  a  Man  recoiled  which  his  Heat  and  Violence  made  him 
rtlcrly  foiget? 

It  is  yet  more  abfurd  to  be  angry  with  a  Man  b^raufe  he 
loes  not  apprdiend  the  Force  of  your  Reafons,  or  give  weak 
>nes  of  his  own.  If  you  argue  for  Reputation,  this  makeg 
four  ViSoiy  the  eafier ;  he  is  certainly  in  all  RefpeAs  an 
5bje£l  of  your  Pity,  rather  than  Anger;  and  if  he  caimot 
x>mprehend  what  vou  do,  you  ought  to  thank  Nature  for 
ler  Favours,  wlio  nas  given  you  fo  much  the  clearer  Under- 
Ihmding. 

You  may  pleafe  to  add  this  Confideration,  that  among 
your  Equals  no  gne  values  your  Anger,  which  only  preys 
upon  its  Mafter;  and  perhaps  you  may  find  it  not  very  conh- 
flent  either  with  Prudence  or  vour  Eafc,  to  punifh  yourfelf 
whenever  jrou  meet  with  a  Fool  or  a  Knave. 

I^ly,  if  you  propofe  to  yourfelf  the  true  End  of  Argu- 
ment, which  is  Information,  it  may  be  a  feafonable  Check  to 
your  Paffion ;  for  if  you  fearch  purely  after  Truth,  'twill  be 
almoft  indifferent  to  you  where  you  find  it.  I  cannot  in  this 
Place  omit  an  Obfervation  which  I  have  often  made,  namely, 
that  nothing  procures  a  Man  more  Efteem  and  lefs  Envy 
from  the  whole  Company,  than  if  he  chufes  the  Part  of 
Moderator,  without  engaging  dire£Uy  on  either  Side  in  a 
Difpute.  This  gives  him  the  CharaQer  of  impanial,  fur- 
nifhes  him  with  an  Opportunity  of  fifting  Things  to  the  Bot- 
tom, of  {hewing  his  Judgment,  and  of  fomedmes  making 
handfbme  Compfiments  to  each  of  the  contending  Parties.  I 
fliall  dofe  this  Subjeft  with  giving  you  one  Caution  :  When 
you  have  gain'd  a  Vifiory,  do  not  pufh  it  too  far ;  'tis  fuffi- 
cicnt  to  let  the  Company  and  your  Adverfary  fee  'tis  in  your 
Power,  but  riiat  you  are  too  generous  to  make  ufe  of  it. 


L  E  S  S  O  N    IV. 

On  the  fame  Subje£l. 

Tfi  E  Faculty  of  interchanging  our  Thoughts  with  one 
another,  or  what  we  exprcls  by  the  Word  Conver^ 
fation^  has  always  been  reprefented  by  moral  Writers,  as  one 
of  the  nobleft  Privileges  of  Reafon,  and  which  more  parti- 
cularly fets  Mankind  above  the  Brute  Part  cf  the  Creation. 

Thou^Vv 
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Though  nothing  fo  much  gains  upon  the;  Affe6tion^  as  tbh 
Extempore  Eloquence^  which  we  have  conftantly  Occaflon 
for,  and  are  obliged  to  pradife  every  Day,  we  very  rarely 
meet  with  any  who  excell  it  it. 

The  Converfation  of  moft  Men  is  difagreeable,  not  {o 
much  for  want  of  Wit  and  Learning,  as  of  good  Breeding 
and  Difcretion. 

If  you  refolve  to  pleafe,  never  fpeak  to  gratify  any  par* 
ticular  Vanity  or  Paffion  of  your  own,  but  always  with  a 
Dcfign  either  to  divert  or  inform  the  Company.  A  Man 
who  only  aims  at  one  of  thefe,  is  always  eafy  in  his  Dt& 
courie ;  he  is  never  out  of  Humour  at  being  interrupted,  bc- 
caufe  he  confiders  .that  thofe  who  hear  him  are  the  beft 
judges,  whether  what  he  was  faying  could  either  divert  or 
inform  them. 

A  modeft  Perfon  feldom  fails  to  gain  the  good  Will  of 
thofe  he  converfes  with ;  becaufe  no  iJody  envies  a  Man  who 
does  not  appear  to  be  pleafed  with  himfelf. 

We  (hould  talk  extremely  little  of  ourfelves.  Indeed 
what  can  we  fay  ?  It  would  be  as  imprudent  to  difcover  our 
Faults,  as  ridiculous  to  count  over  our  fancied  Virtues. 
Our  private  and  domeflic  Afiairs  are  no  leis  improper  to  be 
introduced  into  Converfation.     What  does  it  concern  the 
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A  prudent  Man  will  avoid  talking  much  of  any  paiticuhr 
Science  for.vidiich  he  is  remarkably  famous.  There  is  not 
metfainks  an  handlbmer  Thii^  (aid  of  Mr.  CowUy  in  hit 
whole  Life»  than  that  none  but  his  intimate  Friends  ever  dif* 
cwefA  be  was  a  ereat  Poet  by  his  Difcourfe.  Befides  the 
Decency  of  this  Riue,  it  is  certainly  founded  in  good  Policy. 
A  Man  who  talks  of  any  thing  he  is  already  ^inious  for,  has 
litde  to  get,  but  a  great  deal  to  lofe.  I  might  add,  that  he 
who  is  ibm^imes  filent  on  a  Subject  where  every,  one  is  iadf* 
fied  he  could  feeak  well,  will  often  be  thoi^ht  no  leis  know* 
ing  in  odier  Matters,  where  perhaps  he  is  wholly  ignorant. 

IVhenerer  you  command,  add  your  Reafons  for  doing  fi> ; 
it  is  diis  which  diiUnguifhes  the  Approbation  of  a  Man  of 
Senie  from  the  Flattqy  oi  Sycophants,  and  Admiration  of 
Fools. 

Raillery  is  no  longer  agreeable  than  while  the  whole  Com* 
pany  is  pleafed  with  it.  I  would  leaft  of  all  be  ^derfioo4 
to  except  the  Perfon  rallied.  , 

Though  eood  Humour,  Senfe  and  Diicretion,  feldom  fail 
to  make  a  Man  agreeable,  it  may  be  no  ill  Policy  fomcdmes 
to  prepare  yourfclf  in  a  particuhr  Manner  for  Converfation, 
by  looking  a  little  farther  than  your  Neighbours    into  what- 
ever is  become  a  reigning  Subjeft.     If  our  Armies  arc  be- 
?icging  a  Place  of  Importance  Abroad,  or  our  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons debating  a  Bill   of  Confequence  at  Home,    you  can 
hardly  fail  of  being  heard  with  Pleafure,  if  you  have  nicely 
informed  yourfelf  of  the  Strength,  Situation  and  Hiftory  of 
the  firft,  or  of  the  Reafons  for  and  againft  the   latter.     It 
will  have  the  fame  EfFeft,  if  when  any  fingle  Perfon  begins 
to  make  a  Noife  in  the  World,  you  can  learn  fome  of  the 
fmalieft  Accidents  in  his  Life  or  Converfation,  which  though 
they  are  too  fine  for  the  Obfervation  of  the   Vulgar,  give 
more  Satisfaction  to  Men  of  Senfe,  (as  they  are  the  beft 
Opening  to  a  real  Charaftcr)  than  the  Recital  of  his  moft 
glaring  Actions.     I   know  but  one   ill  Confequence    to  be 
fear'd  from  this  Method,  namely,  that  coming  full  charged  - 
into  Company,  you  fhould  refolve   to  unload*,   whether  an 
handfome  Opportunity  offers  itfelf  or  no. 

Though  the  afking  of  (^eftions  may  plead  for  itfelf  the 
fpecious  Name  of  Modcfty,  and  a  Defire  of  Information, 
it  affords  little  Pleafure  to  the  reft  of  the  Con)pany,  who  are 
not  troubled  with  the  fame  Doubts ;  befides  which,  he  who 
afks  a  Qiieftion  would  do  well  to  confider,  that  he  lies  whoU 
ly  at  the  Mercy  of  another,  before  he  receives  an  Anfwer. 
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Nothing  is  more  filly  than  the  Plearure  fome  People  takre 
in  what  they  -call  /peaking  their  Minds.  A  Mm  of  this 
Make  will  (ay  a  rude  Thing  for  the  mere  Pleafure  of  (aying 
it;  when  an  oppofite  Behaviour,  full  as  innocent,  might 
have  preferv*d  his  Friend,  or  made  his  Fortune. 

It  is  not  impoi&ble  for  a  Man  to  form  to  himfelf  as  exqui- 
iite  a  Pleafure  in  complying  with  the  Humour  and  Sentiments 
of  others,  as  of  bringing  others  over  to  his  own ;  fmcc  'tis 
the  certain  Sign  of  a  mperior  Genius,  that  can  take  and 
become  whatever  Drefs  it  pleafes. 

I  (hall  only  add,  that  befides  what  I  have  here  faid,  there 
is  ibmething  that  can  never  be  learnt,  but  in  the  Company 
of  the  Polite.  The  Virtues  of  Men  are  catchbig  as  well  as 
their  Vices,  and  your  own  Obfervations  added  to  thefe,  will 
foon  difcover  what  iris  that  commands  Attention  in  one 
Man,  and  makes  you  tirM  and  difpleafed  with  the  Difcourfe 
of  another. 


LESSON    V. 
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WK&  of  Judgment,  to  diftinguilh  between  Thin^  and  Con« 
ceptions,  which  at  firft  fight,  or  upon  fhort  Glance,  feem 
alike;  to  chufe  among  infinite  Produdions  of  Wit  and  Fan- 
cyy  which  are  worth  preferving  and  cultivating,  and  which 
are  better  ftifled  in  the  Birth,  or  thrown  away  when  they  are 
born,  as  not  worth  brining  up. 

Without  the  Forces  of  Wit,  all  Poetry  is  flat  and  langiufh- 
ing ;  without  the  Succours  of  Judgment,  'tis  wild  and  ex- 
travagant The  true  Wonder  of  roefy  is,  that  fuch  Con- 
traries muft  meet  to  compofe  it ;  a  Genius  both  penetrating 
and  Iblid ;  in  Expreffion  both  Delicacy  and  Force ;  and  the 
Frame  or  Fabric  of  a  true  Poem,  muft  have  fomething  both 
fublime  and  juft,  amazing  and  agreeable.  There  muft  be  a 
great  Agitation  of  Mind  to  invent,  a  great  Calm  to  judge 
and  com&',  there  muft  be  upon  the  fame  Tree  and  at  the 
fam'fc  Time,  both  Flower  and  Fruit.  To  work  up  this 
Metal  into  exquifite  Figure,  there  muft  be  employed  the 
Fire,  the  ChifTel,  and  the  File.  There  muft  be  a  general 
Knowledge  both  of  Nature  and  of  Arts ;  and  to  go  the  loweft 
that  can  be,  there  are  required  Genius,  Judgment,  and  Ap- 
plication 5  for  without  this  laft,  all  the  rA  will  not  ferve 
Turn,  and  none  ever  was  a  great  Poet  that  applied  himfelf 
much  to  any  thing  elfc. 


L  E  S  S  O  N    VI. 

J    F  IS  10  N. 

'^TTHATEVER  Induftry    and  Eagemefs  the  modern 
YV     Difcoverers  have  fliewn  for  the  Knowledge  of  new 
Countries,  there  yet  remains  an  ample  Field  in  the  Crea- 
tion, to  which  they  are  utter  Strangers,    and  which  all  the 
Methods  o^  Travelling  hitherto  invented^    will  never  bring 
them  acquainted  with.     Of  this  I  can  givo  a  very  particular 
Inftance,  in  an  Accident  which  lately  happened  to  me.    As 
I    was    on   the    6th    of   this    Inftant,    walking    with    my 
Eyes    caft   upwards,     I    fell     into     a    Reflection    on    the 
vaft  Tra£te    of  Air    which   appeared  before    me  as   unin- 
habited.    And  wherefore,    faid  I  to  myfelf,    fhould  all  this 
Space  be  created  ?    Can   it  only  be  for  an  odd  Bird   to  fly 
through,  as  now  and  then  a  Man  pafles  a  Defart  ?  Or  are 
there   alfo   Kingdoms,    with  their   particular  Polities    and 
/  Peop\c 
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People,  of  a  Species  which  we  know  nothing  of,  ordainM  t!9 
live  in  it  ? — ^It  was  in  this  manner  I  continued  my  Thoughtf 
when  my  Feet  forfook  the  Level,  and  I  was  infenfibly 
mounted  in  the  Air,  till  I  arrived  at  a  Footing  as  firm  ana 
level  as  what  I  had  left,  fiut  with  what  Surprize  did  I  find 
myfelf  among  Creatures  diflinft  from  us  in  Shape  and  Cu- 
ftoms !  The  Inhabitants  are  of  a  fmall  Stature,  below  thofd 
which  Hiflory  dcfcribes  for  Pigmies  j  the  tallefl  of  them  ex- 
ceed not  fourteen  or  fifteen  Inches,  and  the  leaft  are  hardly 
three.  This  Difference  proceeds  only  from  their  Growth  be- 
fore they  are  brought  to  Light;  for  after,  we  never  obferve 
them  to  grow,  unlefs  it  pleSe  their  Parents,  who  have  this 
uncommon  Method  of  enabling  them :  They  recall  them  to 
the  Womb,  where  having  been  for  (bme  time,  they  receive 
an  Addition  to  their  Bulk,  then  go  back  to  their  Houfes,  and 
continue  at  a  Stand  as  they  did  before.  The  Experiment  has 
been  often  tried  with  Succefs,  but  fome  have  fufFeted  ex- 
tremely by  undergoing  it. 

Their  Skins  are  like  the  antient  Britons^  all  drawn  over 
with  Variety  of  Figures  j  the  Colour  made  ufe  of  for  this 
End  is  generally  black.  I  have  indeed  obferved  in  fome  of 
the  Religious  and  Law)*crs  of  this  Country,  Red  here  and 
there  intermingled,  though  not  fo  commonly  of  bte.     They 
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1>eing  (eldom  their  Cuftom  to  alter  it,  or  put  it  off:  In  fhort^ 
they  live  in  it  Night  and  Day,  and  wear  it  to  Rags  rather  than - 
part  with  it,  being  fure  of  the  fame  Torture,  and  a  mater 
Danger  if  they  fhould  be  drefTed  a  fecond  dmCk    I  have  farther 
taken  notice,  that  they  delight  to  go  open-breafted,  moft  of 
them  Viewing  their  Bofoms  fpeckled.     Some  Lawyers  indeed 
wear  them  ouitc  white,  perhaps  for  Diftindion  fake,  or  to  be 
known  at  a  Diftance ;  but  the  fineft  Shew  is  among  the  Beaux 
and  Ladies,  who  mightily  affeft  fomething  of  Gold  both  be- 
fore and  behind  them.     Food  I  never  faw  them  eat,  they  be- 
ing a  People,  who,  as  I  have  obfcrved,  live  in  Air:  'Fheir 
Houfes  are  all  fingle  and  high,  having  no  back  Rooms,  but 
frequently  fevcn  or  eight  Stones,  which  are  all  feparate  Houfes 
above  one  another.    They  have  one  Gate  to  their  City,  and 
generally  no  Doors  to  their  Houfes ;  tho*  I  have  fometimes 
&en  them  have  particular  Doors,  and  even  made  of  Glafs, 
where  the  Inhabitants  have  been  obferved  to  ftand  many  Days, 
that  their  fine  Apparel  may  be  feen  through  them.     It  at  any 
time  they  lie  down,  which  they  do  when  they  come  from  their 
Habitations,  as  if  comiite  abroad  were  their  grcateft  Fatigue, 
they  will  lie  together  in  Heaps  witliout  receivingHurt;  tho' 
the  foundeft  Sleep  they  eet,  is  when  they  can  have  Duft  enough 
to  cover  them  over.     The  Females  amongft  them  are  but  few, 
nothing  being  there  produced  by  a  Marriage  of  Sexes.     The 
Males  are  of  a  different  Strength  or  Endowment  of  Parts,  fome 
having  Knowledge  in  an  extrieme  Degree,  and  others  none 
at  all,  yet  at  the  fame  time  they  are  mighty  willing  to  inftrud 
others.     Their  Names  (for  as  many  as  would  difcovcr  them 
to  me)  I  obferved  to  be  the  very  fame  as  ours  are  upon  Earth ; 
I  met  a  few  who  made  theirs  a  Myftery,  but  why  I  am  yet  to 
learn.     Tliey  are  (b  communicative,  that  they  will  tell  all  the 
Knowledge  they  boaft,    if  a  Stranger  apply  himfelf  to  their 
Converfation :  And  this  may  be  worth  his  while,  if  he  con- 
fiders  that  all  Languages,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  arc  profcffed 
amongft  them.     I  tninK  I  may  fay  it  without  Vanity,  that  I 
knew  a  certain  Talifman,  with  proper  Figures  and  Characters 
infcribed,  whereby  their  greatcft  People  may   be  charmed, 
brought  to  refide  with  a  Man,  and  fcrve  him  like  a  Familiar 
in  the  Conduft  of  Life. 

There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  Fighting  amongft  them,  but 
their  Controverfies  are  determined"  by  Words,  "wherein  they 
feldom  own  themfelves  conquered,  yet  proceed  no  farther 
than  two  or  three  Replies :  Perhaps  indeed  two  others  take 
up  their  Neighbour's  Quarrel,  but  then  they  dcfift  too  after 
the  fame  manner  >  iomttmes,  howcvcVy  Blows  have  enfued 
2  upoa 
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upon  their  Account,  tho'  not  amon^ft  them :  In  fuch  a  Cafii 
they  have  defcended  tojnfpire  Mankind  with  their  Sentiments^ 
ana  chofen  Champions  from  among  us,  in  order  to  decide  it. 

The  time  of  their  Life  is  very  different ;  fome  die  as  loon  as 
born,  and  others  in  their  Youth ;  fome  get  a  new  Leafe,  by 
their  entering  into  the  Womb  again ;  and  if  any  weather  out 
to  a  hundred  I  ears,  they  generafly  live  on  to  an  extreme  Age : 
After  which  it  is  remarkable,  that  inftead  of  growing  weuer 
as  we  do  by  Time,  they  increafe  in  Strength,  and  become  at 
laft  fo  connrmed  in  Health,  that  it  is  the  Opinion  of  their 
Country,  they  never  can  perifh  while  the  World  remains. 

The  Sicknefles  which  may  take  them  off,  befides  what  hap- 
pens from  their  natural  Weaknefs  of  Body,  are'  of  difierent 
Sorts.  One  b  Over-moifture,  which  affe£Hng  their  Manfions, 
makes  them  lofe  their  Complexions,  become  deformed,  and 
rot  away  infenfibly :  This  is  often  obviated  by  their  not  keep- 
ing too  much  within  Doors.  Another  is  the  Worms,  which 
prey  upon  their  Bowels.  If  th^  be  maimed  by  Accidents, 
they  become  like  us,  fo  far  ufelefs,  and  that  will  fome  time  or 
other  be  the  Occafion  of  their  Ruin.  However,  they  perifh 
by  thefe  means  only  in  appearance,  and  like  Spirits  whovanifh 
in  one  Place,  to  be  feen  in  another.  But  as  Men  die  of  PaT- 
iions,  fo  Difelleem  is  what  the  moft  nearly  touches  them; 
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ne  Figure  of  a  Good  Man. 

HE  makes  the  Intereft  of  Mankind,  in  a  manner,  hia 
own^  and  has  a  tender  and  affedionate  Concern  for 
their  Welferc.  He  cannot  think  himfelf  happy,  whatever  his 
Pofieffions  and  Enjojrments  are,  while  he  fees  others  miierable. 
His' Wealth  and  Affluence  delight  him  chiefly  as  the  Poor  and 
Indigent  are  the  better  fcH-  it  \  and  the  greateft  Charm  of  Pro- 
(perity  is  die  Opportunity  it  aflFords  o?  relieving  his  Fellow- 
Creatures,  and.  of  being  more  extenfively  ufefd.  He  thinks 
he  has  dildiaiged  but  the  Uaft  Part  of  his  Duty,  when  he  has 
done  Jiriit  Juftia  to  all ;  and  therefore  the  communicating 
Advice  and  Comfort,  Affiftance  and  Support,  according  to  the 
various  Exigencies  of  thofc  with  whom  he  converfcs,  is  his 
conftant  Endeavour,  and  moft  pleafing  Entertainment.  In 
the  ftrong  and  el^ant  Language  of  Job^  He  is  Eyes  io  the 
Blindy  and  Feet  t$  the  Lame  \  le  delivereth  the  Poor  that  cry^ 
and  the  Fatherlefs^  and  him  that  hath  none  to  help  him  \,  the 
Blejpng  of  him  that  is  ready  to  perijh  cometh  upon  him,  and  he 
eaufeth  the  Widow^s  Heart  to  fingfor  Joy.  And  that  he  may 
praclile  the  more  laige  and  generous  Charity,  he  retrenches 
ufeleis  Pomp  and  Extravagance  ;  and  by  a  regular  and  prudent 
Management,  conftantly  provides  for  the  Relief  of  the  Necef- 
fitous ;  efteeming  this  a  much  more  fublime  and  noble  Grati- 
fication, than  the  idle  Amufements  and  Gallantries  of  a  vain 
and  luxurious  Age. 

He  not  only  takes  all  Occafions  that  prefent  themfelves  of 
doing  Good,  but  fceks  for  Opportunities  to  be  ufeful ;  it*  is 
part  of  the  flated  Employment  and  Bufinefs  of  his  Life.  He 
contrives  and  ftudies  which  way  he  may  be  moft  ferviceable 
to  his  Fellow-Creatures,  and  what  that  particular  Talent  is, 
with  which  he  is  entrufted  for  the  Good  of  Mankind.  If  it  be 
Power,  he  protefts  and  encourages  Virtue  by  his  Authority 
and  Influence,  is  the  Patron  of  Liberty,  and^  vindicates  the 
Caufe  of  oppreflfed  Innocence.  If  Riches,  he  is  rich  in  good 
Works,  ready  to  diftribute,  willing  to  communicate.  VKnow^ 
ledge ^  he  counts  it  his  hig^eft  Pleafure  toinftruft  the  Ignorant, 
and  adminifter  proper  Diredion  and  Comfort  in  perplexing  and 
difficult  Circumftcnces  ;  and  to  defend  the  Caufe  of  Religion, 
and  reprefent  it  in  a  juft  and  amiable  Light.    And  to  nodiing 
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of  this  docs  he  want  to  hefoliciteJ^  but  his  generous  Heart  ii 
always  ready,  and  ftrongly  difpofed  for  beneficent  Defigns  and 
Adlions.  You  cannot  lay  a  greater  Obligation  upon  him, 
than  by  propofing  Ways  in  which  he  may  be  ufeful,  of  enlarge 
his  Sphere  of  Ufcfulnefs  ;  for  this  is  the  Point  in  which  all  hia 
Views^  all  his  Satisfaftions  center. 

Add  to  this,  that  he  is  inclined  to  abate  of  his  Right,  when 
infifting  too  ftriftly  upon  it  may  have  the  Appearance  of  Harfh- 
nefs  and  Severity;  and  has  fucn  a  ftrong  Senfe  of  Bcncvolcncc5 
fuch  an  exaltea  Spirit  of  Humanity  and  Cpmpailion,  that  no 
Confiderations  of  private  Inten/f^  no  Difference  of  Nathn  or 
religious  ProfeJJion^  can  reflrain ;  and  which  the  greateji  hju-* 
ries  cannot  bear  down  and  extinzuifh.  He  aims  that  his 
Goodnefs  may  be  as  difFuTive  as  poflible,  and  as  much  like  that 
of  theuniverfal  Parent,  the  eternal  Fountain  of  Good,  who 
fupports,  enlivens,  and  recreates  the  whole  Creation;  and 
therefore,  as  he  is  generous  in  all  his  Defigns,  he  is  very  fear- 
ful of  difobliging  any,  either  by  Word  or  Adjon  ;  and  endea-» 
vours  in  his  whole  Condud,  to  be  agreeable  as  well  as  ufefiil 
to  all :  Being  candid  in  his  Cenfurcs,  pradifing  to  his  Inferi-^ 
ors  the  moft  endearing  Condeicenfion,  and  carefully  avoiding 
Morofcncfs,  and  every  thing  that  has  the  Appearance  of  In- 
folchce  or  Contempt,     Fin  ally  ^  to  conclude  the  Sketch  of  this 
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LESSON    VIII. 

^  Duty  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  Wisdom,  and  the 
Ufe  and  Importance  of  it. 

JLT I S  D  O  M  IS  of  itfcif  dele6fable  and  fatis&aoiy.  It 
|rV  is 'like  Light,  pleafant  to  behold,  cafting  a  fpright- 
Luftre,  and  diftuHng  a  benign  Influence  all  about;  dif- 
aving  Obje^  in  their  due  Shapes,  Poftures,  Magnitudes 
a  Colours;  difpelling  the  Darknefs  of  Ignorance,  fcatter- 
t  the  Mi(h  of  Doubt,  and  driving  away  the  Speftres  of 
fufive  Fancy;  diftovering  Obftacles,  Iccuring  the  Pro- 
dL  and  making  the  Pa&gcs  of  Life  clear,  open  ahd 
»nnt.  Wifdom  begets  in  us  a  Hope  of  Succefc  in  our 
itions,  and  is  ufually  attended  therewith.  Now  what  is 
jire  delicious  than  nope  ?  What  more  fetisfacaory  than 
ccefi  ?  And  he  that  aims  at  >a  good  End,  and  knows  he 
s  proper  Means  to  attain  it,"  why  fliould  he  defpair  of  Suc- 
s,  fmcc  Effeds  naturally  follow  their  Caufes,  and-  the  Di- 
ic  Providence  is  wont  to  afford  its  Concurrence  to  fuch 
Dccedings?  Wifdom  makes  all  the  Troubles,  Griefs,  and 
ins  incident  to  Life,  whether  cafual  Adverfities,  or  natu- 

Afflidions,  ea/y  and  fupix)rtablc ;  by  rightly  valuing  the 
portance,  and  moderating  the  Influences  of  them.  It 
fers  not  bufy  Fancv  to  alter  the  Nature,  amplify  the  De- 
«,  or  extend  the  Duration  of  them,  by  rcprefenting  them 
irc  fad,  heavy,  and  remedilcfs  than  they  truly  are.  Be- 
»  that  it  confers  a  Facility  and  Dexterity  in  Aflion, 
iclkis  a  very  pleafant  and  commodious  Quality.  To  do 
igs  with  Difficulty  and  Struggling,  difheartens  a  Man, 
rlTs  his  Courage,  blunts  the  Edge  of  his  Refolution,  ren- 
s  him  fluggifh  and  averfe  from  Bufmefs,  tho'  apprehended 
^er  (b  neceflary  and  of  great  Moment.  Thefe  Obflruc- 
is  Wifdom  removes,  facilitating  Operations,  by  direfting 

Intention  to  Ends  pofTihle  and  attainable,  by  fuggefHng 
Means  and  Inflruments  to  work  by,  by  contriving  right 
thods  and  Courfcs  of  Proccfs ;  the  Mini  by  it  being  ftor'd 
h  Variety  of  good  Principles,  fure  Rules,  and  happy  Exr 
ients,  repofed  in  the  Memory,  and  ready  upon  all  Occa- 
ts  to  be  produced  and  employed  in  Praftice.  Wifdom  bc- 
j  a  found,  healthful  and  harmonious  Complexion  of  the 
il,  difpofuigius  with  JudCTient  to  diilinguifh,  and  w'vth 
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Pleafure  to  relifti  favoiy  and  whoJfome  things,  but  fo  nan* 
,ieatc  and  rejed  fuch  as  are  ungratcftil  and  noxious  to  us} 
whence  to  the  Soul  proceeds  all^hat  Comfoitt  Joy  and  Vl* 
gour,  which  refults  to  the  Body  from  a  good  CordUtu]^ 
and  perfect  Health-  Wifdom  acquaint  us  with  ourielves, 
our  own  Temper  and  Conftitution,  our  Propenfions  and  Paf* 
Cons,  our  Habitudes  and  Capacities ;  a  thing  not  only  gf 
mightv  Advantage,  but  of  infinite  Plcafure  2nd  Content  to 
lis.  No  Man  in  die  World  Icfs  knows  a  Fool  than  himfei£  " 
He  hath  wonderful  Conceits  of  hia  own  Qualities  and  Facul* 
tics ;  he  afiedts  Commendatiom  incompetent  to  him,  and 
foars  at  Employments  ruipalling  his  Abili^  to  manage. 
No  Comedy  can  reprefent  a  Miftake  more  oda  and  ridiculous 
than  his ;  for  what  he  wanders,  ftares  and  hunts  after,  tet 
never  can  find  or  difcerh,  is  himfelf.  Wifdom  procures  and 
preferves  a  conflant  Favour  and  fair  RefpedjofMen^  ^pur- 
chafes  a  good  Name,  and  upholds  Reputation  in  the  Worid: 
which  things  are  naturally  defireable,  and  commodious  in 
Life.  The  compofed  Frame  of  Mind,  uniform  and  comely 
Demeanour,  compliant  and '  inofFenfive  Converfation,  fair 
and  punctual  Dealing,  confiderate  Motions  and  dextrous  Ad- 
drefles  of  wife  Men,  naturally  beget  Kfteem  and  AffecUon 
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what  it  requires,    the  Miftake  of  which  produced!  daily  fo*" 
•  many  Mifchiefs  in  the  World.     It  (hews  that  it  conMeth  not 
in  fair  Profeffions,  but  in  real  Practice ;  not  in  a  pertinacious 
Adherence  to  any  Sed  or  Party,  but  in  a  finccreLove  of 
Goodnefs,    and  Diflike  of  Naughtinefe,    wherever  difcover- 
ing  itfelf ;    not  in  harfh  Cenfuring  and  virulently  Inveidiing 
againft  othen,  but  in  carefully  Amending  our  own  Wzp ; 
not  in  a  vain  Oflentation  of  outward  Performances,  but  in  an 
Inward  Goodnefe  cff  Mind,  exerting  itfelf  in  Works  of  thie 
Devotion  and  Charity;  not  in  a  nice  Orthodoxy,  or  politic 
Subjeffion  6i  our  Judgments  to  the  peremptory  Di£btes  of 
Men,  but  in  a  fmcere  Love  of  Truth,  in  a  hearty  Approba- 
tion of  Compliance  with  Do£bines  fundamentally  good,  and 
iiecei^iy  to  be  believed. 


LESSON    IX. 

A  View  of  tbe  different  Qimes  and  Regions  of  the 

Earth. 

TTTQW  oblique  and  feintly  looks  the  Sun  on  yonder 
I  jL  Climates,  for  removed  from  him !  How  tedious  are 
toe  Winters  there!  How  deep  the  Horrors  of  the  NigRt, 
and  how  uncomfortable  even  the  Light  of  the  Day !  The 
freezing  Winds  employ  their  fierceft  Breath,  yet  are  not 
fpent  with  blowing.  The  Sea,  which  elfewhere  is  fcarce 
confined  within  its  Limits,  lies  here  immur'd  in  Walls  of 
Cryflal.  The  Snow  covers  the  Hill§,  and  almofl  fills  the 
lowefl  Vallies.  How  wide  and  deep  it  lies,  incumbent  over 
the  Plains,  hiding  the  fluggifh  Rivers,  the  Shrubs  and  Trees, 
the  Dens  of  Beafk,  anciManfions  of  diflreis'd  and  feeble 
Men! — See!  where  they  lie  confined,  hardly  fecure  againfl 
the  ra^ng  Cold,  ot  the  Attacks  of  the  wild  Beafls,  now 
Maflers  of  the  wafled  Field,  and  forc'd  by  Hunger  out  of 
the  naked  Woods.— Yet  not  difhearten'd  (luch  is  the  Force 
of  human  Breafls)  but  thus  provided  for  by  Art  and  Pru- 
dence, the  kind  compenfating  Gif(s  of  Heaven,  Men  aitd 
their  Herds  may  wait  for  a  Releafe.  For  at  length  the  Sun 
approaching,  melts  the  Snow,  fets  longing  Men  at  Liberty, ' 
and  aflbrds  diem  Means  and  Time  to  make  Provifion  againfl 
the  next  Return  of  Cold. "  It  breaks  the  icy  Fetters  of  the 
Jtlain^  where  the  vaft  Sea-Monfters  pierce  thro'  floating  Iflands, 
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with  Arms  which  can  withftand  the  ciyftal  Rock:  wh3|l 
others,  who  of  themfelves  feem  great  as  Iflands^  9Xe  by  tbeir 
Bulk  alone  arm'd  aeainft  all  but  Man,  whofe  Superiority  over 
Creatures  of  fuch  ftupendous  Size  and  Force^  fhould  make 
him  mindful  of  his  Privilege  of  Reafon,  and  force  him  humbty 
to  adore  the  great  Compofer  of  thefe  wondcrous  Frames,  and 
Author  of  his  own  fuperior  Wifdom. 

But  leaving;  thcfe  dull  Climates,  fo  little  favoured  by  the 
Sun,  for  thofe  happier  Regions,  on  which  he  looks  moft 
kindly,  making  perpetual  Summer ;  how  great  an  Alteration 
do  we  find  !  His  purer  Light  confounds  weak-fighted  Mor- 
tals ;  pierced  by  his  fcorching  Beams,  fcarce  can  they  tread 
the  glowing  Ground.  The  Air  they  breathe  cannot  enough 
abate  the  Fire  which  bums  withm  their  panting  Bream. 
Theiir  Bodies  melt ;  overcome  and  fainting,  they  feek  the 
Shade,  and  wait  the  cool  Refrefhments  of  the  Night  Yet 
oft  the  bounteous  Creator  befiows  other  Refrefhments;  he 
cafts  a  Veil  of  Clouds  before  them,  and  rajfes  gentle  Gales ; 
favoured  by  which,  the  Men  and  Beafts  purfue  their  Laboun; 
and  Plants  refreflied  by  Dews  and  Showers^  can  gladly  bear 
the  warmcft  Sun-beams, 

And  here  the  varying  Scene  opens  to  new  Wonders.  We 
fee  a  CountF)^  rich  with  Gem!:,  but   richer  with   the:  fragrant 
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ipft  delicious  Fruits.  How  tame  and  traifbbte,  how  pa- 
icnt  of  Labour  and  of,Thirft,  are  thofe  large  Creatures, 
rho  lifting  up  their  lofty  Heads,  go  led  and  loaden  thro* 
lofe  dry  and  barren  Places  !  Their  Shape  and  Temper  (hew 
lem  fram'd  by  Nature  to  fubmit  to  Man,  and  fitted  for  his 
ervice  5  who  from  hence  ought  to  be  more  fenfible  of  his 
Vants,  and  of  the  divine  Bounty  thus  fupplying  them. 

But  fee !  not  far  from  us  that  fertileft  of  Lands,  water'd 
id  fed  by  a  friendly  generous  Stream,  which  ere  it  ^ters 
le  Sea,  divides  itfelf  into  many  Branches,  to  difpenfe  more 
:]ually  the  rich  and  nitrous  Manure,  it  beftows'  fo  kindly 
nd  in  due  Time  on  the  adjacent  Plains. — Fair  Image  of 
lat  fiiiitfiil  and  exuberant  Nature,  who  with  a  Flood  of 
lounty  blefles  all  Thin^,  and.  Parent-like,  out  of  her  nl^y 
reafts  fends  the  nutritious  Draught  in  various  Streams  to 
cr  rgoicing  Offspring ! — Innumerable  are  the  dubious  Forms 
id  unknown  Species  which  drink  the  flimy  Current ;  whe- 
icr  they  are  fuch  as  leaving  the  fcorch'd  Defarts,  fatiate 
ere  their  ardent  Thirfb,  and  promifcuoufly  engendering,  be- 
zt  a  monftrous  Race  j  or  whether,  as  'tis  faid,  by  the  Sun's 
;nial  Heat  a<9ive  on  the  fermenting  Ooze,  new  Forms  are 
•neratcd,  and  iffue  from  the  River's  fertile  Bed. — See  there 
e  noted  Tyrant  of  the  Flood,  and  Terror  of  its  Borders  ! 
hen  fuddenly  difplaying  his  horrid  Form,  the  amphibious 
avager  invades  the  Land,  quitting  his  watry  Den,  and  from 
le  Deep  emerging:,  with  hideous  Rufh  fweeps  o'er  the 
cmbling  Plain.  The  Natives  from  afar  behold  with  Won- 
IX  the  enormous  Bulk,  fprung  from,  fo  fmall  an  Egg.  With 
[orror  they  relate  the  Monfter's  Nature,  cruel  and  aeceitfiil  ; 
3W  he  with  dire  Hypocrify,  and  falfe  Tears,  beguiles  the 
jnple-hearted  ;  and  infpiring  Tenderncfs  and  kind  Compaf- 
3n,  kills  with  pious  Fraud. — Sad  Emblem  of  that  fpiritual 
lague,  dire  Superftition  !  Native  of  this  Soil,  where  firft 
eligion  grew  unfociable,  and  among  different  Worfhipers 
ed  mutual  Hatred  and  Abhorrence  of  each  other's  Temples, 
'he  Infection  fprcads,  and  Nations  now  profan^  one  to  ano- 
ler,  war  fiercer,  and  in  Religion's  Caufe  forget  Humanity  ; 
hilfl  favase  Zeal,  with  meek  and  pious  Semblance,  works 
readful  ^la(^acre,  and  for  Heaven's  Sake  (horrid  Pretence  ! ) 
lake^  defolate  the  Earth. 

Here  let  us  leave  thefe  Monfters  (glad  if  we  cou'd  here 
jnfine  'em  !)  and  dctcfling  the  dire  prolific  Soil,  fly  to  the 
ift  Defarts  of  thefe  Parts.  All  ghaftly  and  hideous  as  they 
ppear,  they  want  not  their  peculiaf  Beauties.  The  Wild- 
cfs  pleafcs,  we  feem  to  live  alone  with  Nature :   We  view 
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her  in  her  inmoft  Recedes,  and  contemplate  her  mtfa 
Delight  in  thefe  original  Wilds,  dian  in  the  artificial  Lafajr^ 
rinths  and  feign'd  Wildemeffes  of  the  Palace.  The  OhjtOM 
of  the  Place,  the  fcaly  Serpents,  the  favage  Beafb,  and  poi* 
fonou3  Infeds,  how  terrible  foever,  or  how  contrary  to  hu- 
man Nature,  are  beauteous  in  themfelves,  and  fit  to  raife  our ' 
Thou^ts  in  Admiration  of  that  divine  Wifdom,  fo  far  fupe- 
rior  to  our  fhort  Views.  Unable  to  declare  the  Ufc  and  Ser- 
vice of  all  Things  in  this  Univerfe,  we  are  yet  afTur'd  of  the 
Perfe6Hon  of  all,  and  of  the  Juflicc  of  that  Oeconomy  to 
which  all  Things  are  fubfervient ;  and  in  refpe^l  of  which, 
Tilings  feemingJy  deform'd  arc  amiable,  Diforder  becomes  re- 
s;ular,  Corruption  wholfome,  and  Poifons  (fuch  as  thefe  wc 
have  feen)  prove  healing  and  beneficial. 

But  behold  !  thro'  a  vafl  Trad  of  Sky  before  us  the 
mighdr  yttlas  rears  his  loftv  Head,  coverM  with  Snow  above 
the  Clouds.  Beneath  the  Mountain's  Foot,  the  rocky  Coun-» 
try  rifes  into  Hills,  a  proper  Bafis  of  the  ponderous  Mais 
above;  where  huge  embody'd  Rocks  lie  piled  on  one  an- 
other, and  feem  to  prop  the  high  Arch  of  Heaven.— See! 
with  what  trembling  Steps  poor  Mankind  tread  the  narrow 
Brink  of  the  deep  Precipices  !  From  whence  with  giddy  Hor- 
ror they  look  down,    miftrufting   even   the   Ground   which 
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famid  Sdllnefi  of  tfaefe  Places  impofes  Silence  upon  Men, 
ftnick  with  the  hoarfe  Echoings  of  every  Sound  within  the 
^nciout  Caverns  of  the  Wood.  Here  Space  aftonifhes;  Si- 
lence idelf  feems  pregnant,  whilft  an  unknown  Force  works 
on  the  Mind,  and  dubious  Objeds  move  the  wakeful  Senie. 
Myfterious  Voces  are  either  heard  or  fuicy'd,  and  various 
Forms  of  Deity  feem  to  prefent  themfelves,  and  appear  more 
manifeft  in  thefe  facred  Sylvan  Scenes ;  fuch  as  of  old  gave 
rife  to  Temples,  and  favour'd  the  Religion  of  the  ancient 
World.  Even  we  ourfelves,  who  in  plain  Charaders  may 
read  Divinity  finom  fo  many  bright  Parts  of  the  Earth,  chute 
rather  thefe  obfcurer  Places  to  fpell  out  that  myfterious  Be- 
ing, which  to  our  weak  Eyes  appears  at  beft  under  a  Veil 
of  Cloud. 


LESSON    X. 

On    HAPPINESS. 

OHappinefs !  our  Being's  End  and  Aim  ! 
Good,  Pleafure,  Eafe,  Content!  whate*er  thy  Name: 
That  Somediing,  which  ftill  prompts  th'  eternal  Sigh ; 
For  which  we  bear  to  live,  nor  fear  to  die : 
Which  ftiJl  fo  near  us,  yet  beyond  us  lies  j 
O'erlook'd,  feen  double,  by  the  Fool — and  Wife. 
Plant  of  Celeftial  Seed  !  if  dropt  below. 
Say  in  what  mortal  Soil  thou  deign'ft  to  grow  ? 
Fair-opening  to  fome  Court's  propitious  Shrine  ? 
Or  deep  widi  Diamonds  in  the  flaming  Mine  ? 
Twin'd  with  the  Wreaths  Parnajftan  Laurels  yield  ? 

Or  reapt  in  Iron  Harvefts  of  the  Field  ? 

A/k  of  the  Learn'd  the  Way,  the  Leam'd  are  blind ; 
This  bids  to  ferve,  and  That  to  fliun  Mankind. 
Some  place  th6  Blifs  in  Aftion,  fome  in  Eafe ; 
Thofe  call  it  Pleafure,  and  Contentment  Thefe.-^- 
Take  Nature's  Path,  and  mad  Opinions  leave ; 
All  States  can  reach  it,  and  all  Heads  conceive : 
Obvious  her  Goods,  in  no  Extreme  they  dwell. 
There  needs  but  thinking  rig^t^  and  meaning  well ; 
And  mourn  our  various  Portions  as  we  pleafe. 
Equal  is  common  Senfe^  and  common  Eafii^^  ■■ 

Ordeb. 
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Order  is  Heaven's  firft  Law;  and  this confeft^ 
Some  are,  and  muft  be,  greater  than  the  reft,- 
More  rich,  more  wife  j  wit  who  infers  from  hence» 
That  fuch  are  happier^  (hocks  all  common  Senfe.— - 
Know,  all  the  Good  that  Individuals  find, 
Or  God  and  Nature  meant  to  mere  Mankind  % 
Reafon's  whole  Pleafures,  all  the  Joys  of  Senfe, 
Lie  in  three  Words,  Healtbj  Pmct^  2XiA  Competence. 


LESSON    XI. 

the     JUGGLER. 

A    FABLE. 

A  Juggler  lon^  through  all  the  Town 
Had  rais'd  his  Fortune  and  Renown  ; 
You'd  think  (fo  far  his  Art  tranfcends) 
The  Devil  at  his  Finger's  Ends. 
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Vice  now  ftept  forth,  and  took  die  Places 
With  all  the  Forms  of  his  Grimace. 
This  magic  Looking-elafs,  (he  cries. 
There,  hand  it  round,  will  charm  your  Eyes. 
Each  eager  Eye  the  Sight  defir'd. 
And  ev'ry  Man  himfelf  admir*d. 
Next,  to  a  Senator  addreffing^ 
See  diis  Bank-note;   obferve  the  Bleffing. 
Breathe  on  the  Bill. — Heigh,  pafe — 'tis  gone  f 
Upon  his  Lips  a  Padlock  (hone. 
A   fecond  Puff  the -Magic  broke. 
The  Padlock  vanifh'd,  and  he  fpoke. 
Twelve  Bottles  rang'd  upon  the  Board, 
All  full,  with  heady  Liquor  florid. 
By  clean  Conveyance  difappear. 
And  now  two  bloody  Swords  are  there. 
A  Purfe  Ihe  to  a  Thief  expos'd ; 
At  once  his  ready  Fingers  clos'd; 
He  opes  his  Fift,  the  Treafurc's  fled. 
He  fees  a  Halter   in  its  Stead. 
She  bids  Ambition  hold   a  Wand, 
He  grafps  a  Hatchet  in  his  Hand. 
A  Box  of  Charity  ihe  fhows : 
Blow  here,  and  a  Church-warden  blows: 
'Tis  vanifli'd  with  Conveyance  neat. 
And  on  the  Table  (mokes  a  Treat. 
She  (hakes  the  Dice,  the  Board  (he  knocks. 
And  from  all  Pockets  fills  her  Box. 
She  next  a  meagre  Rake  addrefsM ; 
This  Pifture  fee ;   her  Shape,   her  Breaft  ? 
What  Youth,  and  what  inviting  Eyes  ! 
Hold  her,  and  have  her. — With  Surprize, 
His  Hand  expos'd   a  Box  of  Pills  j 
And  a  loud  Laugh  proclaim'd  his  Ills. 
A  Counter,  in  a  Mifer's  Hand, 
Grew  twenty  Guineas  at  Command; 
She  bids   his  Heir  the   Sum   retain, 
And  'tis  a  Counter  now  again. 
A  Guinea  with  her  Touch  you  fee 
Take  ev'ry  Shape  but  Charity; 
And   not  one  Thing,  you  faw  or  drew. 
But  chang'd  from  what  was  firft  in  View. 

TTie  Jugaler  now  in  Grief  of  Heart, 
With  this  SubmilEon,  own'd  her  Art 
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•*  Can  I  fuch  matchlds  Slight  withftand  ? 
^  How  Prafticc  hath.improv'd  your  Hand'! 
•*  But  now  and  then  I  <iicat  the  Throng; 
*^  You  ev^jy  Day^  and  aU  Day  long. 


LESSON  xn. 

Oh    music. 


^Eicend,  ve  Nine !  defcend  and  fing; 
bn    ' ' 


I  J    The  Sreathing  Inftruments  inTpire^ 
Wake  into  Voice  eadi  filent  String, 
And  fweep  the  founding  Lyre ! 
In  a  fadly-pleaflng  Strain 
Let  the  warbling  Lute  complain: 
Let  the  loud  Trumpet  found. 
Till  the  Roofs  all  around 
TTie  {hrill  Echoes  rebound: 
While  in  more  lengthened  Notes  and  flow. 
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t>eep  in  the  Vale,  with  a  choice  Few  redr^d, 

]>riiik5  the  pure  Pleafures  of  the  Rural  Life. 

What  dio'  the  Dome  be  wanting,  whofe  proud  Gate 

Each  Morning  vomits  out  tfie  fiieaking  Croud 

Of  Flatterers  falfe,  and  in  their  Turns  abus'd  ? 

ryOe  Inteicourfe !)  What  tho'  die  ^ttfiing  Robe 

Of  every  Hue  refle£ted  Li^t  can  gnrc. 

Or  floatms  loofe,  or  (tiff  with  mazy  Gold, 

(The  Pride  and  Gaze  of  Fools  !)  o{^refi  him  noCf 

What  tho'  from  utmoift  Land  and  Sea  puivey'd^ 

For  him  each  rarer  tributary  Life 

Steeds  not,  and  his  infiitiate  Table  heaps 

Widi  Luxury  and  Deadi  ?  What  dio'  his  Bowl 

Flames  not  with  coftly  Juice  \  nor  fonk  in  Beds, 

Oft  of  gay  Care,  he  tcmb  out  the  Night, 

Or  melts  the  thou^defi  Hours  in  idle  State  f 

What  tho'  he  knows  not  thofe  fimtaflic  Joys, 

That  ftiU  aijiufe  the  Wanton,  ftill  deceive  j 

A  Face  of  Pleafure,  but  a  Heart  of  Pain  % 

Their  hollow  Moments  undelighted  all  i 

Sure  Peace  b  his  ;  a  fdid  Life,  eftran^d 

To  Difappointment,  and  fallacious  Hbpe : 

Rich  in  Content,  in  Nature's  Bounty  rich. 

In  Herbs  and  Fruits ;  whatever  greens  the  Spring, 

When  Heaven  delcends  in  Show'rs ;  or  bends  the  Boi^in 

When  Summer  reddens,  and  when  Autumn  beams  i 

Or  in  the  wintry  Glebe  whatever  lies 

Concealed,  and  fattens  with  the  rtcheft  Sap : 

Thefe  are  not  wanting ;  nor  the  milky  Drove^ 

Luxuriant,  fpread  o'er  all  the  lowins  Vale ; 

Nor  bleating  Mountains ;  nor  the  Chide  of  StreamS) 

And  Hum  of  Bees  inviting  Sleep  iincere 

Into  the  guiltlefs  Breaft,  beneath  the  Shade, 

Or  thrown  at  large  amid  the  fragrant  Hay : 

Nor  aught  befide  of  Profpefl:,  Grove,  or  Song, 

Dim  Grottos,  gleaming  Lakes,  and  Fountains  clear« 

Here  too  dwells  Ample  Truth ;  plain  Innocence  i 

Unfully*d  Beauty ;  Sound  unbroken  Youth, 

Patient  of  Labour,  with  a  Little  pleas'd  5 

Health  ever-blooming ;  unambitious  Toil  | 

Cahn  Contemplation,  ^d  poetic  Eafe. 
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LESSON    XIV. 
the  Morning  Hymn  of  KD  AM  and  EVEL 

THESE  are  thv  glorious  Works,  Parent  of  Good ! 
Almighty  !  Thine  this  univerfal  Frame, 
Thus  wondrous  fair  ;  Thy  felf  how  wondVous  then  ! 
Unfpeakable  !  who  fitt'ft  above  thefe  Hcav'ns, 
To  us  invifible,  or  dimly  feen 
In  thefe  thy  loweft  Works  :  yet  thefe  declare ' 
Thy  Goodncfs  beyond  Thought,  and  Pow'r  divine. 
Speak  ye  who  beft  can  tell,  ye  Sons  of  Light, 
Angels  !  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  Songs, 
And  choral  Symphonies,  Day  without  Night, 
Circle  his  Throne  rejoicing ;  ye  in  Heav'n  ; 
On  Earth  join  all  vc  Creatures  to  extoll 
Him  firft.  Him  laft.  Him  midft,  and  without  End. 
Faireft  of  Stars  !  lall  in  the  Train  of  Night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  Dawn, 
Sure  Pledge  of  Day,  that  crowri'll  the  frnTlinE^  Mom 
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Rifing,  or  falling,  ftill  advance  His  Praife. 

His  Praife,  ye  Winds !  that  from  four  Quarters  blow. 

Breathe  foft,  or  loud ;  and  wave  your  Tops,  yc  Pines ! 

With  every  Plant,  in  Sign  of  Worihip,  wave. 

Fountains !  and  ye  that  warble,  as  ye  flow. 

Melodious  Murmurs  !  warbling,  tune  his  Praife ! 

Join  Voices,  all  ye  living  Souls  f  ye  Birds, 

That  fmging  up  to  Heaven-gate  afcend. 

Bear  on  your  Wings,  and  on  your  Notes,  His  Praife  ? 

Ye  that  in  Waters  glide,  and  ye  that  wa3k 

The  Earth,  and  ftately  tread,  or  lowly  creep  ! 

Witnefi  if  I  be  filent,  Morn  or  Even, 

To  Hill,  or  Valley,  Fountain,  or  frefli  Shade, 

Made  vocal  by  my  Song,  and  taught  His  Praife, 

Hail  univerfal  Lord !  be  bounteous  ftill 

To  give  us  only  Good :  and  if  the  Night 

Have  gathered  aught  of  Evil,  or  conceard, 

Difpene  it,  as  now  Light  difpels  the  Dark  ! 


SECT.  IL     On  SPEAKING. 

IN  thefe  few  Le(R)ns  which  I  have  felefted  for  the  Im- 
proveqjent  of  your  Reading,  I  have  endeavoured  as  much 
as  was  poffible  to  chufe  fuch  as  contain  good  and  ufeful  Sen- 
timents, and  at  the  fame  time  require  many  different  Man* 
ners  of  Reading,  as  in  the  Study  and  Pradlice  of  them  we 
have  obferv'd.  I  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you  fome  Lef- 
fons  for  your  Improvement  in  Speaking,  to  which  a  diftinft 
and  proper  Manner  of  Reading  is  the  beft  Preparative.  I 
thought  it  beft  to  take  the  Speeches  I  would  have  you 
make  ufe  of  from  the  Roman  Hiftory ;  as  it  is  of  all  oUier 
Hiftories  the  moft  entertaining,  the  moft  interefting,  and  the 
moft  ufeful :  and  I  have  chofen  to  fele£l  thofe  Speeches  from 
Mr.  Hooke^  as  his  Stile  b  generally  allow'd  to  be  more  pure 
and  cleeant  than  any  other  Roman  Hiftory  in  our  Langua^. 
To  each  Speech  is  prefibc'd  a  fliort  Account  of  the  Occafion 
pn  which  it  was  made,  which  will  enable  you  to  enter  the 
better  into  the  Senfe  and  Meaning  of  it,  and  into  the  Spirit 
and  Manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  fpoke.  Thefe  fhort 
Arguments  fliould  always  be  read  to  tliofe  who  are  to  hear 
70U,  before  you  begin  to  fpeak,  LESSOKS 
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Oh    speaking. 


Jhevjing  it  all  bloody  to  the  AJfemhly^  to  their  great  Aftoni/k' 
menty  thus  addrejfed  them. 


YES,  noble  Lady,  I  fwear  by  this  Blood,  which 
once  fo  pure,  and  which  nothing  but  Rc^al  Villainy 
could  have  polluted,  that  I  will  purfue  Lucius  Tarquinius  die 
Proud,  his  wicked  Wife,  and  their  Children,  with  Fire  tnd 
Sword ;  nor  will  I  ever  fuffer  any  of  that  Family,  or  of  any 
other  whatfoever,  to  be  King  in  Rome  :  Ye  Gods,  I  callyou 
to  witnefs  this  my  Oath  ! — There,  Romans^  turn  your  Eyes 
to  that  fad  Speftacle — the  Daughter  of  Lucretius j  CoUatimii% 
Wife^ — ^fhe  died  by  her  own  Hand.  Sec  there  a  noble  Lady, 
whom  the  Luft  of  a  Tarquin  reduced  to  the  Neceffity  of  be- 
ing her  own  Executioner,  to  atteft  her  Innocence.  Hoipi- 
tably  entertain'd  by  her  as  a  Kinfman  of  herHulband's,  &*- 
tus^  the  perfidious  Gueft,  became  her  brutal  Ravifher.  The 
chafte,  the  generous  Lucretia  could  not  furvive  the  Infult 
Glorious  Woman !  But  once  only  treated  as  a  Slave,  flic 
thought  Life  no  longer  to  be  endur'd.  Lucretia^  a  /f^ommtj 
difclam'd  a  Life  that  depended  on  a  Tyrant's  Will ;  and  fhall 
We,  (hall  if/ir;?  with  fuch  an  Example  l)efore  ourEyes,  and 
after  five  and  twenty  Years  of  ignominious  Servitude,  fhaU 
We,  through  a  For  o^  dyings  deter  one  llngle  In{bnt  to  alien 
<mr  Liberty  r  No^   Rormifj^^  now   h  the  Time  ;    the  favour- 
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b  them  than  Life.  Their  Wives,  their  Children,  their 
rs,  their  Mothers,  are  here  in  the  City.  Courage,  Ro^ 
the  Gods  are  for  us ;  thofe  Gods,  whofe  Temples  and 
I  the  impious  Tarquin  has  profaned  by  Sacrifices  and  Li^ 
IS  made  with  polluted  Rands,  polluted  with  Blood,  and 
numberlefs  unexpiated  Crimes  committed  againft  his 
85.  Ye  Gods,  who  prote£led  our  Fore-fathers,  ye 
,  who  watch  for  the  Prefervation  and  Glory  of  Rome^ 
>u  infpire  us  with  Courage  and  Unanimity  m  this  elo- 
Caufe,  and  we  will  to  our  laft  Breath  defend  your  Wor- 
rom  all  Profanation. 


LESSON    III. 

the  Expuljion  of  the  Tarquins,  Rome  was  gwemed  by 
>  CofijuU\  who  held  their  Office  during  the  Space  only  of  a 
rr,  at  the  Corclujion  of  which  new  ones  were  chofen  by 
Senate  and  People,  After  Jome  time^  the  People  found 
mfelves  very  much  opptejfed  by  the  Patricians ;  who  en^ 
Ifed  the  whole  Power  of  the  State,  and  by  various  Ex- 
Uons,  fuch  as  lending  them  Money  at  exorbitant  Intereji, 
I  the  likey  had  got  Pojfejpon  of  all  their  Lands,  and  often 
Md  their  Perfons,  imprifoned,  or  ufed  them  as  Slaves, 
e  Laws  permitting  it  in  cafe  of  the  Non-payment  oj' their 
bis)  in  a  barbarous  Manner .  Unable  to  bear  this  cruel 
atment,  a  Number  ef  them,  at  the  Injligation  of  Sicin- 
s  Bellutus,  and  another  Junius  Brutus,  took  an  Oppor- 
ity,  when  the  State  had  great  Need  of  their  AJfijiance,  to 
rt  their  Generals,  and  retired  to  a  Mill  three  Miles  from 
me.  In  this  Exigence,  a  Deputation  was  fent  to  them 
n  the  Senate,  perjuading  them  with  many  fair  Promifes, 
eturn.  jft  the  Head  of  this  Deputation  were  T.  Lar- 
,  Menenius  Agrippa,  and  M.  Valerius,  all  three  in 
It  EJieem ;  and  of  whom  two  had  goverr^d  the  Republic, 
'  commanded  her  Armies  in  quality  of  Dilator.  When 
'  were  introduced  to  the  Camp  of  the  Male-contents,  and 

given  an  Account  of  their  CommiJJion,  Junius  Brutus, 
:eiving  his  Comrades  continued  in  a  profound  Silence,  and 
t  none  of  them  attempted  to  mate  himjelf  an  Advocate  in 
Caufe^  Jlepped  forward,  and  thus  addrcjfed  them. 

E  Z  ONE 
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ONE  would  imagine,  Fellow-Soldiers,  by  this  deep  Si* 
lence,  that  you  are  ftill  awed  by  that  fervile  Fear  in 
which  the  Patricians  and  your  Creditors  kept  you  fo  long. 
Every  Man  confults  the  Eyes  of  the  reft,  to  difcover  whether 
there  be  more  Rcfolution  in  others  than  he  finds  in  himfelf ; 
and  not  one  of  you  has  the  Courage  to  fpeak  in  public,  that 
which  is  the  conftant  Subjtft  of  your  private  Converfation. 
Do  you  not  know  that  you  are  free?  This  Camp,  thefe 
Arms,  do  not  they  conmce  you  that  vou  are  no  longer  un- 
der your  Ty''*^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  Y^"  could  ftill  doubt  it,  wouU 
not  this  Step  which  the  Senate  has  token  be  fufficient  to  la- 
tisfy  you  ?  Thofe  Patricians,  fo  haughty  and  imperious,  now 
fend  to  court  us;  they  no  longer  make  ufe  either  of  proud 
Commands,  or  cruel  Threats  j  they  invite  us  as  riicir  Fellow- 
Citizens  to  return  into  our  common  City;  nay  fome  of 
our  Sovereigns,  you  fee,  are  fo  gracious  as  to  come  to  our 
very  Camp,  to  offer  us  a  ceneral  Pardon.  Whence  then 
can  proceed  this  obftinate  Silence,  after  fuch  fingular  Con- 
defcenfions  ?  If  you  doubt  the  Sincerity  of  their  Promifes ;  if 
you  fear  that  under  the  Veil  of  a  few  fine  Words  they  con- 
ceal your  former  Chains,  why  do  you  not  fpeak  ?  Declare 
thoughts  freely.     Or,    if   yoLi   d;ire    not 
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e  oppofed  yours.  Neverthelefs,  to  revenge  your  Wrongs, 
Irove  that  Prince  from  Rome ;  we  took  Arms  againft  a  So- 
ign  who  defended  himielf  only  with  the  Prayers  he  made  to 
>  leave  your  Interefts,  and  return  to  his  Ooedience.  "We 
wards  cut  to  Pieces  the  Armies  of  Feii  and  Tarquiniij 
4i  endeavoured  to  reftore  him  to  the  Throne.  The  for- 
ible  Power  of  Porfenna^  the  Famine  we  underwent  during 
tig  Siege,  the  fierce  AfTaults,  the  continual  Battles,  were 
thefe,  or  in  (hort,  was  any  thing  capable  of  Ihaking  the 
h  which  we  had  given  you  ?  Thirty  Latine  Cities  united 
•ftorc  the  Tarquins.  What  would  you  have  done  then,  if 
[lad  abandoned  you,  and  joined  your  Enemies?  What  Re- 
ds might  we  not  have  obtained  of  Tarquin^  while  the  Se- 
r  and  Nobles  would  have  been  the  Viftims  of  his  Refent- 
it  ?  Who  was  it  that  difperfed  this  dangerous  Combination  ? 
whom  are  you  oblige^  for  the  Defeat  of  the  Latines?  Is  it 
to  this  People  ?  Is  it  not  to  them  vou  owe  that  very  Power 
ch  you  have  fince  turned  againft  them  ?  What  Recom- 
:e  have  we  had  for  the  Afliftance  we  gave  you  ?  Is  the 
idition  of  the  Reman  People  one  Jot  the  better  ?  Have  you 
:iated  them  in  your  Offices  and  Dignities  ?  Have  our  poor 
zens  founcf  fo  much  as  the  fmalleft  Relief  in  their  NecefS-- 
?  On  the  contrary,  have  not  our  braveft  Soldiers,  op- 
fed  with  the  Weight  of  Ufury,  been  groaning  in  the  Chains 
leir  mercilcfs  Creditors  ?  What  has  come  of  all  thofe  vain 
mifes  of  abolifhing,  in  time  of  Peace,  the  Debts  which  the 
ortions  of  the  Great  had  forced  us  to  contra<3?  Scarce  was 
War  finifhed,  but  you  alike  forgot  our  Services,  and  your 
hs.  With  what  Defign  then  do  you  come  hither  ?  Why 
rou  try  to  reduce  this  People  by  the  Enchantments  of  your 
►rds  ?  Are  there  any  Oaths  fo  folemn  as  to  bind  your  Faith  ? 
I  after  all,  what  would  you  get  by  a  Union  brought  about 
\rtifice,  kept  up  with  mutual  Diftruft,  and  which  mufl 
at  laft  in  a  Civil  War  ?  Let  us  on  both  Sides  avoid  fuch 
ry  Misfortunes,  let  us  not  lofe  the  Happinefe  of  our  Sepa- 
m  ;  fufFer  us  to  depart  from  a  Country  where  we  are  loaded 
1  Chains  like  fo  many  Slaves,  and  where  being  reduced  to 
Mily  Farmers  of  our  own  Inheritances,  we  are  forced  to 
ivatc  them  for  the  Profit  of  our  Tyrants.  So  long  as  we 
:  our  Swords  in  our  Hands,  we  fhall  be  able  to  open  our- 
!s  a  Way  into  more  fortunate  Climates;  and  wherever  the 
Is  fhall  grant  us  to  live  in  I^iberty,  there  we  fhall  find 
Country. 


K  3  LESSON 
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LESSON    IV. 

.1 

By  this  an^  frequent  Struggles  of  this  Sort^  which  tie  Pnph 
had  made  before^  they  at  length  obtained  the  EJiabliJbmtnt  of 
the  Tribunejhip^  which  confifled  of  two  Officers  amtualfy 
chofen  out  of  the  Order  of  the  Plebeians j  with  Authority  te 
prevent  the  Injujiices  that  might  be  done  to  the  People^  andt^ 
defend  their  interejls  both  public  and  private^  Rome,  s  by 
this  Eftablijhment^  made  a  great  Advance  towards  a  new 
Change  in  the  Form  of  her  Government.  It  had  paffed  hgfort 
from  the  Monarchic  StatCj  to  a  kind  of  Arijiocracy  ;  for  upon 
the  Expulfion  of  Tarquin,  the  whole  Authority  did  nalfy  and 
in  fa£f  aroolve  upon  the  Senate  and  the  Great :  But,  now^  by 
the  Creation  of  the  Tribunes^  a  Democracy  began  to  take 
place y  and  the  People^  byinfenfible  Degrees^  and  under  iif-^ 
ferent  Pretences^  got  Poffeffion  of  the  much  greater  Share  in 
the  Government.  A  Famine  which  raged  at  Rome,  hen. 
after  the  EJiabliJhment  of  this  Office^  occaftons  great  Ceuh 
plaints  amotigjl  the  People ;  and  a  large  Supply  of  Com  being 
procured  from  Sicily  ify  the  Patricians^  Coriolaiius,  a  ymng 
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is  the  Law  called  Valeria^  which  has  always  been 
pon  as  the  Bafis  and  Foundation  of  die  public  Liberty, 
lis  Law  that  we  now  fly  for  Redrefs,  it  you  refufe  us 
:e  we  demand  upon  ^  Man,  black  with  the  greateft 
lat  it  is  poffible  to  commit  in  a  Republic..  It  is  not  a 
lebiian  complaining,  it  is  the  whole  Body  of  the  Ro-- 
pie,  demanding  the  Condemnation  of  a  Tyrant,  who 
ave  dcftroyed  his  Fellow-Citizens  by  Fajnine,  has  vio- 
•  Magiftracy,  and  forcibly  repulfed  our  Officers,  and 
fcj  of  the  Commonwealth.  Coriolanus  is  the  Man  we 
f  having  propofed  the  Abolition  of  the  Tribunefliip, 
iracy  made  facred  by  the  moft  folemn  Oaths.  What 
there  of  a  Senatus-Confuhum  to  profecute  a  Criminal 
?  Does  not  every  Man  know  that  thofe  particular 
of  the  Senate,  are  requifite  only  in  unforefcen  and 
jiary  Affairs,  and  for  which  the  Laws  have  as  yet 
Provifion  ?  But  in  the  prefent  Cafe,  where  the  Law 
efl:,  where  it  exprefsly  devotes  to  die  infernal  Gods 
it  infringe  it,  is  it  not  to  become  an  Accomplice  in 
ne  to  hefitate  in  the  leaft  ?  Are  you  not  apprehen- 
thefe  aflfeded  Delays,  this  ObftruCTion  you  throw  in 
r  of  our  Proceedings  againft  the  Criminal,  by  the  pre- 
feceffity  of  a  previous  Decree  of  the  Senate,  will  make 
)le  inclined  to  believe  that  Coriolanus  only  fpoke  the 
nts  of  you  all  ? 

iw  that  feveral  among  you  complain  it  was  merely 
*nce  that  we  extorted  your  Confent  for  the  Abolidon 
)ebts,  and  the  Eftabllfhmcnt  of  the  Tribunefliip.  I 
in  fuppofe  that  in  the  high  Degree  of  Power  to 
pu  had  raifed  yourfclves  after  the  Expulfion  of  7ir- 
was  neither  convenient  nor  honourable  for  you  to 
►  Part  of  it  in  Favour  of  the  People ;  but  you  have 
and  the  whole  Senate  is  bound  by  the  moft  folemn 
lever  to  undo  it.  After  the  Eftabliftiment  of  thofe 
aws,  which  render  the  Perfons  of  your  Tribunes  in* 
,  will  you  in  compliance  with  the  firft  ambitious  Man 
es,  attempt  to  revoke  what  makes  the  Security  and 
f  the  State  ?  Certainly  you  never  will ;  and  I  dare 
For  you,  fo  long  as  I  behoM  in  this  Aflembly  thofe 
le  Magiftrates  who  had  fo  great  a  Share  in  the  Treaty 
)on  the  Mons  Sacer,  Ought  you  to  fuffer  a  Matter 
to  be  fo  much  as  brought  into  Deliberation  ?  Corio^ 
the  firlt,  who  by  his  fcditious  Advice  has  endeavoured 
:  thofe  facred  Bonds  which,  ftrcngthcned  bv  the  Laws, 
e  fc\'eral  Orders  of  the  State,  It  is  he  alone  who  is 
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for  deftroying  the  Tribunitiaii  Power,  the  People's  Afylum^ 
the  Bulwark  of  our  Liberty,  and  the  Pledge  of  our  Re-union. 
In  order  to  force  the  People's  Confent,  in  order  to  perpetrate 
one  Crime,  he  attempts  another  much  greater.  He  dares 
even  in  a  holy  Place,'  and  in  the  midft  of  the  Senate,  prppofe 
to  let  the  People  die  of  Hunger.  Cruel  and  unthinking  Man 
at  the  fame  Time !  Did  he  not  confider,  that  this  People 
whom  he  meant  to  exterminate  with  fo  much  Inhumani^, 
and  who  are  more  numerous  and  powerful  than  he  could  wim, 
being  reduced  to  Defpair,  would  have  broken  into  the  Houfes 
of  the  Rich,  forced  open  thofc  Granaries,  and  thofe  Cellars 
which  conceal  fo  much  Wealth,  and  would  either  have  fallen 
under  the  Power  of  the  Patricians^  or  have  totally  rooted  out 
that  whole  Order  ?  Cojild  he  imagine  that  an  enraged  Po- 
pulace would  in  fuch  a  Cafe  have  hearkened  to  ^ny  I^aw,  but 
what  was  didiated  by  Neceflity  and  Refentmept? 

For  that  you  may  not  be  unacquainted  with  the  Truth, 
we  would  not  liave  periftied  by  a  Famine  brought  upon  us  by 
our  Enemies  :  but  having  called  to  witnefs  the  Gods,  Reven- 
gers of  Injuflice,  we  would  have  filled  Ronu  with  Blood  and 
^laughter.  Such  had  been  the  fatal  Confequences  of  the 
Coumels  of  that  perfidious  Citizen,  if  fome  Senators',  who 
bad  more  Love  for  their  Country,  had  not  hindered  them 
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^fHfen  Decius  left  off  fpeakingy  all  the  Senators  waited^  finm 
with  impatient  Deftre^  others  with  uneajy  Aptrehtnfions^  t^ 
hear  how  Appius  Claudius  would  declare  himfelf  This 
Appius  was  one  of  thofe  Patricians  who  had  always  the  nufi 
violently  oppofed  the  ^ribunitial  Power,  At  its  firji  EJia^ 
IfUJhment  he  foretold  the  Senate^  that  they  were  fuffering  a 
Tribunal  to  he  fet  upj  which  by  Degrees  would  rije  againjt 
their  Authoritj^  and  at  length  dcftroy  it.  IVhen  it  canu  to 
his  Turn  to  fpeak^  he  delivered  himfelf  thus. 

■^/"OU  know,  Confcript  Fathers,  that  I  have  long  op- 
j[  pofed,  and  frequently  alone,  that  too  ereat  Eafineft 
with  which  you  grant  the  People  whatever .  tngr  demand. 
Perhaps  I  made  mjrfelf  troublefome,  when  I  fo  frankly  laid 
before  you  the  Misfortunes  which  I  prefaged  would  follow, 
from  our  Re-union  with  the  Deferters  from  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Event  however  has  but  too  well  juftified  my  Apprehen- 
fions.  That  Share  of  Power  which  you  yielded  up  to  thofe 
feditious  Men,  is  now  turned  againft  yourfelves.  T'he  People 
punilh  you  by  means  of  your  own  Benefadlions ;  they  take 
Advantage  of  your  Favour  to  ruin  your  Authority.  'Tis  in 
vain  for  you  to  attempt  to  hide  from  yourfelves  the  Daneer 
which  the  Senate  is  in  \  you  cannot  but  fee  there  is  a  Delign 
to  change  the  Form  of  our  Government;  The  Tribunes 
make  gradual  Advances  to  the  Tyranny.  At  firft  the  only 
Demand  was  the  Abolition  of  the  Debts ;  and  this  People, 
who  are  now  fo  haughty,  and  who  endeavour  to  make  thcm- 
felves  the  fupreme  J^idges  of  the  Senators,  then  thought  they 
ftood  in  need  of  a  Pardon,  for  the  difrefpeflful  Manner  in 
i%hich  they  fued  for  that  Conceffion. 

Your  Eafmefs  gave  occafion  to  new  Pretenfions  ;  the 
People  would  have  their  particular  Magiftrates.  You  know 
how  carneftly  I  oppofed  thcfe  Innovations;  but  in  fpight  of 
all  I  could  QO,  you  aflented  in  this  Point  alfo ;  you  allowed 
die  People  to  have  Tribunes,  that  is  to  fay,  perpetual  Ring- 
leaders of  Sedition.  Nay,  the  People  intoxicated  with  Fury, 
would  have  this  new  Magiftracy  confecrated  in  a  particular 
Manner,  fuch  as  had  never  been  praftifed,  not  even  in  fa- 
vour of  the  ConfuHhip,  the  firft  Dignity  in  the  Republic. 
The  Senate  confented  to  every  thing,  not  fo  much  out  of 
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Kindnefs  for  the  People,  as  want  of  Rcfelution ;  the  Periont 
of  the  Tribunes  were  declared  facred  and  inviolable,  and  a  Law 
made  to  that  EfFeft.  The  People  required  that  it  fhould  be  con- 
firmed by  the  moft  folcmn  Oaths  ;  and  that  13ay,  O  Fathers! 
you  fwore  upon  the  Altars  the  Deftruftion  of  youifclvcs  and 
Children.  What  has  been  the  Fruit  of  all  thcfe  Favours? 
They  have  only  fcrved  to  make  you  contemptible  in  the  Eyes 
of  the  People,  and  to  increafc  the  Pride  and  Infolencc  of  their 
Tribunes,  who  have  made  to  thcmfelves  new  Rights  and  Pre- 
rogatives. Thcfe  modern  Magifirates,  who  ought  to  live  as 
mere  private  Men,  take  upon  them  to  convene  the  Aflemblies 
of  tlie  People,  and  without  our  Privity  procure  Laws  to  be 
cnafted  by  the  Voices  of  a  bafe  Rabble. 

It  is  to  fo  odious  a  Tribunal  that  they  now  fummon  a 
Patrician,  a  Senator,  a  Citizen  of  your  Order ;  in  a  word, 
Corolianusj  that  grc^t  Captain,  and  withal  that  good  Man, 
yet  more  illuftrious  for  his  Adherence  to  the  Interefts  cf  the 
Senate,  than  for  his  Valour.  They  prefume  to  make  it  a 
Crime  in  a  Senator  to  fpcak  his  Opinion  in  full  Senate,  with 
Aat  Freedom  fo  becoming  a  Reman ;  and  if  Vourfelves  had 
not  been  his  Buckler  and  Defence^  they  had  aflaJTinated  him 
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was  only  to  have  their  Caufes  heaid  over  aeain;  ai^ 
you  afterwards  confented  to  the  Creation  of  the  Tri- 
,  neither  you,  nor  even  the  People  themfelves,  intended 
ling  more  in  the  Eftablifhment  of  thofe  new  M^iftrates, 
that  this  Law  might  have  Protedors,  and  the  Poor  be 
led  with  Advocates.- who  might  prevent  their  beine  op- 
1  by  the  Great.  'What  Relation  is  therc^betwcen  (uch  a 
and  the  Cafe  of  a  Senator,  a  Man  of  an  Order  fuperior 
»  People, .  and  who  is  accountable  for  his  Condud  to 
but  the  Senate  ?  To  (hew  that  the  Lex  f^aleria  relates 
to  Pkbeians  ;  for  about  feventeen  Years  that  it  has  been 
,  let  Decius  give  me  one  fingle  Inftance  of  a  Patrician 
I  in  Judgment  before  the  People  by  that  Law,  and  our 
ite  will  be  at  an  End.  And  indeed  what  Juftice  would 
be  in  delivering  up  a  Senator  to  the  Fury  of  the  Tri* 
,  and  to  fufFer  the  People  to  be  Judges  in  their  own 
: ;  as  if  their  tumultuous  Afiemblics,  directed  by  fucb 
Njs  Magiftrates,  could  be  without  Prejudice,  without 
d,  without  P^on  ?  Thus,  O  Fathers,  it  is  my  Ad- 
that  before  you  come  to  any  Determination,  you  ma- 
'  oonfider,  that  in  this  Affair  your  Interefb  arc  infcpar- 
inom  thofe  of  Cdriolanus,  As  to  the  reft,  I  am  not  for 
revokii^  the  Favours  you  have  granted  the  People,  by 
rver  means  they  obtained  them  ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  ex- 
ig  you  to  refufe  boldly  for  the  future  whatever  they  (hall 
ivour  to  obtain  of  you  contrary  to  your  own  Authority, 
le  Form  of  our  Government. 


LESSON    VI. 

^ears  from  theje  ftuo  Speeches  of  Decius  and  Appius,  thai 
Bitjmejs  cf  Coriolanus  was  only  ujed  as  a  Colour  to  Af- 
rs  of  greater  Importance.  The  true  Caufe  of  the  Difputi 
i  Ahiniofity  of  the  two  Parties  was  this^  That  the  NoUes 
i  Patricians  pretended  a  Right  of  Suceejfion  to  th  Regal 
ithority^  upon  the  Expulfion  of  Tarquin,  and  that  the  G^ 
yime^it  ought  to  he  purely  Arljiocratie  \  whereas  the  7H- 
7/x,  by  new  La  x,  endeavoured  to  turn  it  into  a  Democracy^ 
ito  bring  the  whole  Authority  into  the  Hands  of  the  People. 
.Valerius,  ,n  old  experimced  Senator^  and  a  true  Repuh^ 
?«,  dij'pleafed  toffee  thofe  of  his  own  Ordtr  conjiantlj  tff- 
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fteting  a  Di/iinSiion  and  P^.wery  ever  odious  in  a  free  Stated 

fpoke  as  follow:. 

WE  are  made  to  fear,  that  the  public  Liberty  will  be 
in  Danger,  if  we  grant  fo  much  Power  to  the 
People,  and  allow  them  to  try  thofe  of  our  Order  who  (hall 
be  accufed  by  the  Tribunes.  I  am  pcrfuaded  on  the  contrary, 
that  nothing  is  more  likely  to  prcfcrve  it.  The  Republic 
confifts  of  two  Orders,  Pairi:ians  and  Plebeians  \  theQueftion 
is.  Which  of  thofe  two  Orders  may  more  fafely  be  trufted 
with  the  Guardianfliip  of  that  facred  Depojituniy  our  Liberty  ? 
I  maintain,  that  it  will  be  more  fecure  in  the  Hands  of  the 
People,  who  defire  only  not  to  be  opprefled^  than  in  thofe  of 
the  Nobles,  who  all  have  a  violent  Thiril  of  Dominion.  The 
Nobles,  inverted  with  the  prime  Magiftracies,  diftinguifhed 
by  their  Birth,  their  Wealth,  and  their  Honours,  will  always 
be  powerful  enough  to  hold  the  People  to  their  Duty ;  and 
the  People,  when  they  have  the  Authority  of  the  Laws,  being 
naturally  Haters  and  jealous  of  all  exalted  Power,  will  watch 
over  the  Adions  of  the  Great,  and,  by  the  Dread  of  a  popu- 
lar Enquiry  and  Judgment,  keep  a  Check  upon  the  Ambition 
of  fuch  Patricians  as  mi^ht  be  tempted  to  afpire  to  the  Ty* 
You  aboliflied  the  Roy^JtyT  Confcript  Fathers^  bccaufe 
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fliall  ndt  at  fome  time  arife  among  the  Plebeians,  a  Head  of 
a  Party,  wHb  will  abufe  his  Influence  over  the  Minds  of  the 
Multitude,  and  under  the  old  Pretence  of  defending  the 
People's  Interefts,  in  the  end  invade  both  their  Liberty  and 
that  of  the  Senate  ?  But  j^ou  well  know,  that  upon  the  leaft 
Dan^r  which  the  Republic  may  feem  to  be  in  on  that  Side, 
our  Confuls  have  Power  to  name  a  Diftator,  whom  they 
will  never  chufe  but  from  among  your  own  Body  j  that  this 
fupreme  Magiftrate,  abfolute  Mafter  of  the  Lives  of  his 
Fellow-Citizens,  is  able  by  his  fole  Authority  to  diffipate  2. 
popular  Faftion  ;  and  the  Wifdom  of  our  Laws  has  allowed 
him  that  formidable  Power  tut  for  fix  Months,  for  fear  he 
fliould  abufe  it,  and  employ  in  the  Eftablifhment  of  his  own 
Tyranny,  an  Authority  entrufted  with  him  only  to  deftroy 
that  of  any  other  ambitious  Men. 

Thus  with  a  mutual  InfpcAion  the  Senate  will  be  watchful 
over  the  Behaviour  of  the  Confuls,  the  People  over  that  of  the 
Senate ;  and  the  Diftator,  when  the  State  of  Affairs  requires 
the  Intervention  of  fuch  a  Magiftrate,  will  curb  the  Ambition 
of  all.  The  more  Eyes  there  are  upon  the  Conduct  of  every 
Branch  of  our  Leeiflature,  the  more  fecure  will  be  our  Liberty, 
and  the  more  per&l  our  Conftitution. 

The  IJfue  of  this  Debate  was^  that  Coriolanus  was  given  up 
to  be  tried  by  the  Iribunes  of  the  People  ;  by  whom  he  was  con- 
demned  to  perpetual  Banifljrrunt. 


LESSON     VII. 

In  all  the  Struggles  between  the  Patricians  and  the  People^  the 
latter  generally  carried  their  Points  ;  ir?fo?nuch^  that  in  Pro- 
cefs  of  Time  the  greatejl  Part  of  the  Powe^  of  the  Common- 
wealth  ^Rome  came  inti  the  H.nds  of  the  Iribunes.  They 
called  Jjfcmblies  of  the  People  when  they  pleafcd^  and  in  thole 
jfjfembhes  frequently  annulled  the  Decrees  of  the  Senate.  No- 
thing could  be  concluded  without  their  Confent^  which  they 
ixprejfed  by  fubfcribing  the  Letter  T  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Decree,  They  had  it  in  their  Power  to  prevent  the  Execu- 
tion of  any  Decree^  without  givif:g  any  Rerfon  for  ity  and 
merely  by  fubfcribing  VETO.  T.hcy  hmetimes  called  before 
the  People  ev.  n  the  Confuls  avd  DiShitors  to  account  for  their 
dnduif.    About  forty  Tears  after  the  Affair  ^Coriohnus, 
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during  the  Confuljhip  of  Quindius  Capitolinus  and  Agrip- 
pa  Furius,  the  fame  Dijfentions  are  again  revlv^d^  in/omucb 
that  tho'  the  JEqui  and  Volfci,  taJting  Advantage  of  thefe 
Diforders^  ravage  the  Country  to  the  very  Gates  of  Rome, 
the  Tribunes  forbad  the  neceffary  Levies  of  Troops  to  oppofi 
them,  Qiiiii<SHus  however^  a  Senator  of  great  Reputation^ 
well  belov'd^  and  now  in  his  fourth  Conjulate^  gets  the  better 
of  this  Oppojjtion,  by  the  following  Speech. 

THOUGH  I  am  not  confcious,  O  Romans^  of  any 
Crime  by  me  committed,  it  is  yet  with  the  utmoft 
Shame  and  Confiifion  that  I  appear  in  your  AflTembly.  You 
have  fecn  it — Pofterity  will  know  it— In  the  fourth  Conful- 
fliip  of  Tittts  ^in^iusy  the  jf^qui  and  Volfci  (fcarce  a  Match 
for  the  Hernici  alone)  came  in  Arms  to  the  very  Gates  of 
Ronuy  and  went  away  figain  unchaftifed  !  The  Courie  of 
our  Manners  indeed,  and  die  State  of  our  Affairs,  have  loi^ 
been  fuch,  that  I  had  no  reafon  to  prefage  much  Good  ;  but 
could  I  have  imagined,  that  fo  great  an  Ignominy,  would 
have  bcfiallen  me  this  Year,  I  would  by  Death  or  Baniflunent 
( if  all  other  Means  had  failed )  have  avoided  the  Station  I 
am  now  in.  What  !  might  Rome  then  have  been  taken,  if 
thofc  Men  who  were  at  our  Gates  had  not  wanted  Courage 
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M  to  put  to  Deadi  or  banifh  Patricians  of  the  iirft  Raiik 
die  Republic.     You  infifted  upon  the  Reftoration  of  the 
ribunefh^),  we  yielded :   we  quietly  faw  Confuls  of  your 
vn  Fadion  eledcd.     You  have  the  Prote^on  of  your  Tri* 
inte,  and  the  Privily  6i  Appeal  \  the  Patricians  are  fiib- 
9ed  to  the  Decrejcs  of  the  Commons.    Under  Pretence  of 
ual  and  impartial  Laws,  you  have  invaded  our  Ri^ts,  and 
;  have  fufiered  it,  and  we  ftill  fuSer  it.     When  ihall  we 
^  an  End  of  Difcord?  When  ihall  we  have  one  Intereft^ 
d  one  comBion  Country  ?  Vidorious  and  triumphant,  you 
Bw  left  Temper  than  we  under  our  Defeat.    When  you 
e.to  contend  vntfa  ic/,  you  can  feize  the  Aventim  Hill,  you 
n  pofiefe  yourfdves  of  the  Mons  Saar.     The  Enemy  is  at 
ir  Gates,  the  /Efjuiline  is  near  beuig  taken,  and  -no  body 
rs  to  hinder  it.     But  asainft  us  you  are  valiant,  againft  us 
u  can  arm  with  all  Dil^ence.     Come  oh  then,  befi^e  die 
nate-Houfe,  make  a  Camp  of  the  Frum^    fill  the  Jails 
th  our  chief  Nobles,  and  when  you  have  atchieved  thefe 
irious  Exploits,  then  at  leaft  fally  out  at  the  MjquiUne  Gate 
th  the  fame  fierce  Spirits  againft  the  Enemy.     Does  your 
^ludon  fail  you  for  this  ?  Go  then,  and  behold  from  our 
'alls  your  L»ids  ravaged,  your  Houfes  plundered  and  in 
ames,  the  whole  Country  laid  wafte  with  Fire  and  Sword. 
ive  you  any  thing  here  to  repair  thefe  Damages  ?  will  the 
nbunes  make  up  your  Lodes  to  you  ?   They'll  give  you 
ords  as  many  as  you  plcafe  ;  bring  Impeachments  in  abun- 
ice  againft  the  prime  Men  in  the  State ;  heap  Laws  upon 
ws ;  Aftemblies  you  fliall  have  without  End  :  But  will  any 
f ou  return  the  Richer  from  thofe  Aflemblies  ?  Extinguifli, 
Romans  J  thefe  fatal  Divifions ;  generoufly  break  this  curled 
ihantment,   vriiich  keeps  ypu  buried  in  a  fcandalous  In- 
ion.     Open  your  Eyes,  and  ccnfider  the  Management  of 
lie  ambitious  Men,  who   to  make  themfelves  powerful  in 
ir  Party,  ftiidy  nothing  but  how  they  may  foment  Divi- 
is  in  the  Commonwealth.     If  you  can  but  fummon    up 
ir  former  Courage,  if  you  will  now  march  out  of  Rome 
h  your  Confuls,   there  is  no  Puniftiment  you  can  inflift 
ich  I  will  not  fubmit  to,  if  I  do  not  in  a  few  Days  drive 
fe  Pillagers  out  of  our  Territory.     This  Terror  of  War 
th  which  you  feem  fo  grievoufly  ftruck)  fliall  quickly  be 
loved  from  Rome  to  their  own  Cities. 
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In  the  folLwing  Tear^  M.  Genucius  and  C.  Curdus  being 
Canjulsy  the  Csmmons  of  Rome  demand  that  the  Plebeians 
may  be  admitted  into  the  Confuljhip^  and  that  the  Law  pre* 
hibiting  Patricians  and  Plebeians  from  intermarrying^  may 
be  repealed.  In  Support  of  this  Demand^  Canuleius,  ene  if 
the  Tribunes  of  the  People^  thus  delivered  himjelf. 

WHAT  an  Infult  upon  us  is  this !  If  we  al-c  not  Iq 
rich  as  the  Patricians^  are  we  not  Citizens  of  ^amr, 
as  well  as  they  ?  Inhabitants  of  the  fame  Country  ?  Mem- 
bers of  the  fame  Community  ?  The  Nations  bordering  upon 
Rome^  and  even  Strangers  mdre  remote,  are  admitted  not  only 
to  Marriages  with  us,  but  to  what  is  of  much  greater  Im- 
portance, The  Freedom  of  the  City,  Are  we,  becaufe  wc  are 
Commoners,  to  be  worie  treated  than  Strangers  ?  And  when 
we  demand  that  the  People  may  be  free  to  bcftow  their  Of- 
fices and  Dignities  on  whom  they  pleafe,  do  we  afk  any  thinz 
unreafonable  or  new  f  Do  we  claim  more  than  their  originu 
inherent  Right  ?  What  occafion  then  for  all  this  Uproar,  as 
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js  ?  Muft  we  rather  chufe  fuch  Governors  as  the  De^ 
rs  ?  Thofe  excecllcnt  Magiftrates,  I  think,  were  mofUy 
ciam.  But  we  find,  that  upon  the  Abolition  of  the 
Power,  no  Commoner  was  cholen  to  theConfulate.  And 
of  that?  Before  Numa's  Time  there  were  no  Pontifices 
me.  Before  Servius  Tulllus^s  Dajrs  there  was  no  CenTus^ 
ivifion  of  the  People  into  Claffes  and  Centuries.' Who 
[leard  ,of  Confuls  before  the  Expulfion  of  Tarquin  tbi 
\?  Di£btors,  we  all  know,  are  of  modem  Invention  j 
(b  are  the  OflSces  of  Tribunes,  .flEdiles,  Queftors, 
in  thefe  ten  Years  we  have  made  Decemvirs,  and  wehave 
de  them.  Is  nothing  to  be  done  but  what  has  been  done 
5  ?  That  voy  Law  forbidding  Marriages  of  Patricians 
Plibeiansj  is  not  that  a  new  Thii^T  Was  there  annr 
Law  before  the  Decemvirs  ena£ted  it  ?  And  a  moft 
sfiil  one  it  is  in  a  free  State.  Such  Marriages,  it  feems, 
aint  the  pure  Blood  of  the  Nobility  f  Whjr,  if  they 

ib,  let  them  take  care  to  match  dieir  Sifters  and 
hters  with  Men  of  their  own  Sort.  No  Plebeian  will 
iolence  to  the  Daughter  of  a  Patrician.  Thofe  are 
Mts  for  our  prime  Nobles.  There  is  no  need  to  fear 
pre  fhall  force  any  body  into  a  Contrad  of  Marriage. 
0  make  an  exprefs  Law  to  prohibit  Marriage^  of  jf'tf/r/- 
with  Plebeians^  what  is  this,  but  to  (hew  the  utmoft 
jmpt  of  us,  and  to  declare  one  Part  of  the  Community 

impure  and  unclean  ?  Why  don't  they  lay  their  vnic 
5  together  to  hinder  rich   Folks  from  matchij:g  with 

They  talk  to  us  of  the  ConfUfion  there  will  be  in  Fa- 
5,  if  this  Statute  (hould  be  repealed.  I  wonder  they 
make  a  Law  againft  a  Commoner's  living  near  a  No- 
rn, or  going  the  fame  Road  that  he  is  going,  or  being 
It  at  the  fame  Feaft,  or  appearing  in  the  fame  Market- 
.  They  might  as  well  pretend,  that  thefe  things  make 
jfion  in  Families,  as  that  Inter-marriages  wiU  do  it. 
not  every  body  know,  that  the  Children  will  be  ranked 
dine  to  tne  Quality  of  the  Father,  let  him  be  a  Patri- 
jr  Plebeian  ?  In  fhort,  it  is  manifeft  enough,  that  we 
nothing  in  View  but  to  be  treated  as  Men  and  Citizens  ; 
an  diey  who  oppofe  our  Demand  have  any  Motive  to 

but  the  Love  of  Domineering.  I  fould  tain  know  of 
Confuls  and  Patricians j  is  the  Sovereign  Power  in  the 
e  of  Rome  J  or  in  You  ?  I  hope  you  will  allow,  that  tho 
e  can  at  their  Pleafure  either  make  a  Law,  ot  repeal 

And  will  youthen,  as  foon  as  any  Law  is  propoiedto 
,  pretend  to  lift  them  immediately  for  the  War,  and 
L.  I  F  hin^ct 
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hinder  them  from  giving^  their  SuflTrages  by  leading  them  into 
the  Field  ?  Hear  me,  Confuk :  Whether  the  News  of  the 
War  you  talk  of  be  true,  or  whether  it  be  only  a  fal(e  Ru-. 
mour,  fpread  abroad  for  nothing  but  a  Colour  to  fend  the 
People  out  of  the  City,  I  declare,  as  Tribune,  that  this 
People,  "^ho  have  already  fo  often  fpilt  their  Blood  in  our 
Country's  Caufe,  are  again  ready  to  arm  for  its  Defence  and 
its  Glory,  if  they  may  be  reftorcd  to  their  natural  Rights» 
and  you  will  no  longer  treat  us  like  Strangers  in  our  own 
Coujitry.  But  if  you  account  us  unworthy  of  your  Alliance 
by  Intcr-marriages,  if  you  will  not  fuiFer  the  Entrance  to 
the  chief  Offices  in  the  State  to  be  open  to  all  Perlbns  of 
Merit,  indifferently,  but  will  confine  our  choice  Ma^flrates 
to  the  Senate  alone ;   talk  of  Wars  as  much  as  ever  yoa 

fleafe;  paint  in  your  ordinary  Difcourfes  the  League  and 
Wer  of  our  Enemies  ten  times  more  dreadfiil  than  you  do 
now ;  I  declare  that  this  People,  whom  you  fo  much  Qefy\k^ 
and  to  whom  you  are  neverthelels  indebted  for  all  your  Vic- 
tories, (hall  never  more  inlift  themfelves;  not  a  Man  of 
them  fliall  take  Arms,  not  a  Man  of  them  Ihall  expofe  hit 
Life  for  imperious  Lords,  with  whom  he  can  neither  fhare 
the  Diixnities  of  the  State,  nor  in  private  Life  have  any  Al« 
liance  By  Marriage. 
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Fabridus,  with  two  ^herKomzxi  Senators^  is  fcnt  /^Taren- 
turn  t»  inat  with  Pjrrrhus  about  the  Exchange  of  Prifmers. 
The  Ki/tgt  being  informed  of  the  great  Abilities^  and  great 
Pc%}erty  of  Fabritius,  hinted^  in  a  private  Converfation  with 
bim^  the  Unfuitablenefs  of  fuch  Poverty  tofuch  difiinguijhed 
Merits  ana  that  if  he  would  ajjijl  him  to  negotiate  with  the 
Romans  an  honourable  Peace  for  the  Tarentines,  and  go 
with  him  to  Epirus,  he  would  be/low  fuch  Riches  upon  him^ 
ess  Jhouldput  hi^y  at  leajlj  upon  an  Equality  with  the  mo/i 
apuUnt  Nobles  of  Rome.  The  Anfwer  of  Fabritius  was  to 
ibis  Effea. 

AS  to  mv  Poverty,  you  have  indeed.  Sir,  been  rightly  in- 
fbrm'd.  My  whole  Eftate  confifts  in  a  Houfe  of  but 
mean  Appearance,  and  a  little  Spot  of  Ground,  from  which, 
by  my  own  Labour,  I  draw  my  Support.  But  if,  by  any 
Means,  you  have  been  perfuaded  to  think,  that  this  Poverty 
makes  me  lefs  confidercd  in  my  Country^  or  in  any  Degree 
uihappy,  you  are  extremely  deceived.  I  have  no  Reafon  to 
complam  of  Fortune,  (he  fupplies  me  with  all  that  Nature 
requires ;  and  if  I  am  without  Superfluities,  I  am  alfo  fj^e 
from  the  Defirc  of  them.  With  thefe,  I  confefs,  I  fhould 
be  more  able  to  fuccour  the  Neccffitous,  the  only  Advantage 
for  which  the  Weal  Ay  are  to  be  envied ;  but  as  final  1  as  my 
Pofleffions  are,  I  can  ftill  contribute  fomething  to  the  Support 
of  the  State,  and  the  AfEftance  of  my  Friends.  With  regard 
to  Honours^  my  Country  places  me,  poor  as  I  am,  upon  a  Level 
with  the  richeft :  For  Rome  knows  no  Qualifications  for  great 
Employments  but  Virtue  and  Ability.  She  appoints  me  to  of- 
ficiate m  the  moft  auguft  Ceremonies  of  Religion ;  ihe  entrufts 
mc  with  the  Command  of  her  Armies;  (he  confides  to  my 
Care  the  moft  important  Negotiations.  My  Poverty  docs  not 
leffim  the  Weight  and  Influence  of  my  Counfels  in  the  Senate; 
the  Roman  People  honour  me  for  that  very  Poverty  which  you 
confider  as  a  Difgrace  j  they  know  the  many  Opportunities 
I  have  had  in  War,  to  enrich  myfelf  without  incurring  Cen- 
fure ;  they  are  convinced  of  my  difinterefted  Zeal  for  their 
Profpcrity ;  and,  if  I  have  any  thir^  to  complain  of  in  the 
Return  they  make,  it  is  only  the  Excefs  of  their  Applaufc. 
What  Value  then  can  I  fet  upon  your  Gfold  and  Silver?  What 
King  can  add  any  thing  to  my  Fortune  ?  Always  attentive  to 
dilHiarge  the  Duties  incumbent  on  me,  I  have  a  Mind  free 
Aom  Sblf-Rbproach,  and  I  have  an  honest  Fame. 
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L  E  S  S  O  N    X. 

Tthi  following  Speeches  are  of  a  different  kind  from  anj  of 
the  foregoing.  Tiny  are  the  Speeches  of  two  great  Generals^ 
est  the  Head  of  their  JrmieSj  before  an  Engagement.  It  was 
at  tJte  Beginning  ofthefecond  Puiiic  JVar^  <^0/ Hannibal  the 
Carthaginian  General  made  that  furprixing  March  over  the 
Alps  with  his  Army^  and  entered  Italy.  He  was  met  near 
she  Banks  of  the  Po  by  Publius  Scipio,  with  the  Roman 
Army.  The  two  Generals  are  faid  to  have  conceived  a  high 
Opinion  of  each  other.  Hannibal'i  Name  had  been  lon^  re^ 
nownedi  and  that  Scipio  mu/i  be  a  Captain  ef .  emsnenf 
JVorth^  the  Carthaginian  had  well  concluded^  from  the  Ro- 
mans having  chofen  him^  preferably  to  all  others^  te  be  bis 
Opf'onent.  But  this  mutual  ImpreJJion  was  become  much 
Jlronger^  by  the  hardy  Enterprixe  of  the  one  to  march  aver 
the  Alps,  and  the  happy  Execution  of  it ;  and  the  expeditioue 
Courage  of  the  other  in  coming  from  the  Banks  of  the  Rhone, 
to  7nret  him^  at  the  Foot  of  thole  Mountains.  Btei  ScijMo, 
who  itv?;  but  newly  appointed  their  General^  thought  proper 
is  aJfimbU  hii  Soitlien  before  the  *   Engagement^  and  in- 
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nmfbnce  a  few^  Words  from  mg  to  /#»  will  be  neither 
r  nor  unfeaibnable.  And  that  you  may  not  be  unap* 
f  what  fort  of  Enemies  you  are  going  to  encounter,  or 
b  to  be  feared  from  tnem,  they  are  the  very  (ame 
in  a  former  War,  you  vanquifhed  both  by  Land  and 
e  fame  from  whom  you  took  Sicify  and  Sardinia^  and 
ve  been  thefe  twenty  Years  your  Tributaries.  You 
,  I  prefume,  march  againft  Wifi  Men  with  only  that 
;,  with  which  you  are  wont  to  face  other  Enemies,  but 
xrtain  Anger  and  Indignation,  fuch  as  you  would  feel, 
iw  your  Slaves  on  a  fudden  rife  up  in  Arms  againft  you. 
red  and  enflaved,  it  is  not  Boldnefi,  but  Neceffity  that 
em  to  Battle :  Unlefs  you  can  believe  that  thofe  who 
fighting  when  their  Army  was  entire,  have  acouired 
[ope  by  the  Lofs  of  two  thurds  of  their  Horfe  and  Foot»  , 
atlage  of  the  Jlps. 

ou  heard  perhaps,  that,  though  they  are  few  in  Num- 
J  are  Men  of  ftout  Hearts  and  robuft  Bodies.  Heroes 
Strength  and  Vigour,  as  nothing  is  able  to  refift. 
effigies  !  nay  Shadows  of  Men !  Wretches  emaciated 
inger,  and  benumbed  with  Cold !  bnilfcd  and  battered 
s  among  the  Rocks  and  craggy  Cliffs !  their  Weapons 
md  their  Horfes  weak  and  foundered !  Such  are  the  Ca- 
md  fuch  the  Infantry,  with  which  you  are  goingto con- 
lot  Enemies,  but  the  Fragments  of  Enemies.  There  is 
which  I  more  apprehend,  than  that  it  will  be  thought^ 
a/  was  vanquifhed  by  the  /tlps^  before  we  had  any 
;  with  him.  But  perhaps  it  was  fitting  that  fo  it  fhould 
1  that  with  a  People  and  a  Leader,  who  had  violated 
;  and  Covenants,  the  Gods  themfelves,  without  Man's 
hould  begin  the  War,  and  bring  it  to  a  near  Conclu- 
rid  that  we,  who,  next  to  the  Gods,  have  been  in- 
d  offended,  fhould  happily  finifh  whatthey  have  begun, 
lot  be  in  any  fear,  that  you  fhould  fufpeft  me  of  faying 
ings  merely  to  encourage  you,  while  inwardly  I  have 
:  sentiments.  What  hindered  me  from  going  into 
that  was  my  Province  j  where  I  fhould  have  had  the 
ided  Afdrubal^  not  Hannibal  to  deal  with.  But  hear- 
I  pafled  along  the  Coafl  of  Gaul^  of  this  Enemy's 
I  landed  my  Troops,  fent  the  Horfe  forward,  and 
my  Camp  upon  the  Rhone.  A  Part  of  my  Cavalry 
ercd  and  defeated  that  of  the  Enemy ;  my  Infantry 
ig  able  to  overtake  theirs,  which  fled  before  us,  I  re- 
o  my  Fleet,  and  with  all  the  Expedition  I  could  ufe 
Ig  a  Voyage  by  Sea  and  Land,  am  come  to  meetthctiv 
F  3       '  ^^ 
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at  the  Foot  of  the  jllps.  Was  it  then  my  Inclination  to  avoid 
a  Conteft  with  this  tremendous  Hannibal  ?  And  have  I  lit 
upon  him  only  by  accident  and  unawares  ?  Or  am  I  come  on 
purpofc  to  challenge  him  to  the  Combat  ?  I  would  gladly  tiy, 
whether  the  Earth,  within  thefe  twenty  Years,  has  brougJDt 
forth  a  new  kind  of  Carthaginians^  or  whether  they  be  the 
iame  fort  of  Men  who  fought  at  the  Mgates  \  and  whom,  at 
Eryx^  you  fuffered  to  redeem  themfelves  at  eighteen  Denarii 
^^r  Head  :  Whether  this  Hannibal^  for  Labours  and  Joumevsy 
be,  as  he  would  be  thought,  the  Rival  of  Hercules ;  or  whemer 
he  be  what  his  Father  left  him,  a  Tributary,  a  Vaffal,  a  Slave 
of  the  Roman  People.  Did  not  theConfciouiheis.of  his  wicked 
Deed  at  Saguntum  torment  him,  and  make  him  defperate,  he 
would  have  fome  Regard,  if  not  to  his  conquered  Country, 
yet  furely  to  his  own  Family, ,  to  his  Father's  Memory,  to  the 
Treaty  vvrritten  with  Jmilcar's  own  Hand.  We  might  have 
ftarved  them  in  Eryx ;  we  might  have  pafled  into  Africa  widf 
our  vi£^orious  Fleet,  and  in  a  few  Days  have  deftroyed  Car^ 
thage.  At  their  humble  Supplication  we  pardoned  them  ;  we 
releafed  them,  when  they  were  clofely  (hut  up  without  a  Pof* 
(ibility  of  efcaping ;  we  made  Peace  with  diem  when  they 
were  conquered.     When  they  were  diftrefled  by  the  African 
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Hannibal,  on  ibt  ctber  SiJij  made  ufeof  a  new  kind  of  Rheto- 
ric to  ifi/pin  bis  Soldiers  with  Refolution.  He  gave  Arms 
Ufeveral  Mountaineers  whom  he  bad  taken  Prifoners  in  his 
Fajfage  tfvrr  the  Alps,  andpropofrd  to  them  to  fight  two  and 
two  to  the  Death  of  one  ofthem^  in  the  Sight  ^fhts  Army  \  pro-- 
mifing  Liberty  and  a  compleat  Suit  of  Armour ^  with  a  Ivar^ 
birje^  tejiub  of  them  as  came  offvi£iorious.  From  the  Joy  with 
fvbicb  the  Prifoners  accepted  theje  Conditions^  and  tie  Senti* 
nuuts  which  Hannibal  obferv'd  tn  his  Troops  on  beholding  thife 
Confli&s^  be  took  Occafton  to  give  them  a  more  lively  Image  of 
tbetrfrefent  Situation ;  which  laid  them  under  the  abfolute  Ne^ 
ceffity  of  conquering  or  dying.     His  Speech  was  to  this  Effect. 

T  F  in  the  Eftimation  of  your  own  Fortune,  you  will  but 
J[  bear  the  fame  Mind  which  you  juft  now  did,  in  contem- 
plating the  Fortune  of  others,  the  Viftory,  Soldiers,  is  ours. 
What  you  have  feen,  was  not  a  mere  Shew  for  Amufement, 
but  a  Reprefentation  of  your  own  real  Condition.  I  know 
not  whcdier  you  or  your  Prifoners  be  encompaffed  by  For- 
tune with  the  ftriSer  Bonds  and  Neceffities.  Two  Seas  cn- 
clofe  you  on  the  right  and  left ;  —  not  a  Ship  to  fly  to  for 
efcaping.  Before  you  is  the  Po^  a  River  broader  and  more  ra- 
pid than  the  Rhone ;  behind  you  are  the  Alps^  over  which, 
even  when  your  Numbers  were  undiminiflied,  vou  were  hard- 
ly able  to  force  a  Paffage,  Here  then.  Soldiers,  you  muft 
either  conquer  or  die,  the  very  firft  Hour  you  meet  the  Ene- 
my. But  the  fame  Fortune  which  has  thus  laid  you  under 
the  NecefSty  of  fighting,  has  fet  before  your  Eyes  thofe  Re- 
wards of  Vifloiy,  than  which  no  Men  are  ever  wont  to 
wifh  for  greater  n'om  the  immortal  Gods.  Should  we  by  our 
Valour  recover  only  Sicily  and  Sardinia^  which  were  ravifli'd 
from  our  Fadiers,  thoie  would  be  no  inconfiderable  Prites. 
Yet,  what  are  thofe  ?  The  Wealth  of  Rom^^  whatever  Riches 
file  has  heaped  together  from  the  Spoils  of  Nations,  all  thefe, 
with  the  Mailers  of  them,  will  be  vours.  You  have  been 
long  enough  employed  in  driving  tne  Cattle  upon  the  vaft 
Mountains  of  Lufitania  and  Celtiheria  \  you  have  hitherto 
met  with  no  Reward  worthy  of  the  Labours  and  Dangers 
you  have  undergone.  The  Time  is  now  come  to  reap  the 
fidl  Recompence  of  your  toilfome  Marches  over  fo  many 
Mpuntains  afid  Rivers,  and  through  fQ  many  Nations,  all  of 
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them  in  Arms.  This  is  the  Place,  which  Fortune  has  a|w 
pointed  to  be  the  Limits  of  your  Labours ;  it  is  here  that  yoa 
will  finifh  your  glorious  Warfare,  and  receive  an  ample  Ke* 
compence  of  your  compleated  Service.  For  I  would  not 
have  you  imagine,  that  Vi^ry  will  be  as  difficult  as  tho 
Name  of  a  Roman  War  is  ^at  and  founding.  It  has 
often  happened  that  a  defpifed  Enemy  has  given  a  blooidy 
Battle,  and  the  moft  renowned  Kings  and  Nations  have  by 
a  fmall  Force  been  overthrown.  And  if  you  but  take  away 
that  Glitter  of  the  Roman  Name,  what  is  there,  wherein 
they  may  ftand  in  Competition  with  you  ?  For  (to  fay  no- 
thing of  your  Service  in  War  for  twenty  years  together  with 
to  much  Valour  and  Succefs)  from  the  very  Pillars  of  Her* 
culesy  fit)m  the  Ocean,  from  the  utmoft  Bounds  of  the  Earth, 
through  fo  many  warlike  Nations  of  Spain  and  Gaul^  arc 
you  not  come  hither  viftorious  ?  And  with  whom  are  you 
now  to  fight  ?  With  raw  Soldiers,  an  undifciplined  Army, 
beaten,  vanquiflied,  befiegcd  by  the  Gauls  the  very  laft  Sum- 
mer, an  Army  unknown  to  their  Leader,  and  unacquainted 
with  him. 

Or  fhall  I,  who  was  born^  I  might  almoft  fay,  but  cer-» 
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^Irft  diey  demanded  m^;  that  I,  your  General,  fhould  be 
leliver'd  up  to  them  i  next,  aU  yWj  who  had  fought  at  die 
uege  of  Sagufititm ;  and  we  were  to  be  put  to  Death  by  the 
xtremeft  Tortures.  Proud  and  cruel  Nation  !  Eveiy  thing 
Quft  be  yours,  and  at  your  Dirpofal  i  You  are  to  prefcribe 
o  us,  with  whom  we  fhall  make  War,  with  whom  we  ihall 
nake  Peace  i  You  are  to  fet  us  Bounds;  to  fliut  us  up  with- 
n  Hills  and  Rivers  ;  but  j^^ii,  you  are  not  to  obferve  the  li- 
nits  which  yourfelves  have  fix'd  ?  Pafs  not  the  Iberus. 
IVhat  next?  Touch  not  the  Sacuntines;  Saguntum  is 
ep^n  the  IbERUS,  move  not  a  Step  towards  that  City.  It  is  a 
Ihiall  Matter  then,  that  you  have  depriv'd  us  of  our  ancient 
Pofleffions,  Sicily  and  Sardinia ;  you  would  have  Spain  too  ? 
Well,  we  fhall  yield  Spain ;  and  then — you  will  pafe  into 
Africa.  Will  pafs,  did  I  fay  ? — ^This  very  Year  they  ordered 
one  of  their  Confuls  into  Africa^  the  other  into  Spain,  No, 
Soldiers,  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  but  what  we  can  vindicate 
widi  our  Swords.  Come  on  then.  Be  Men.  The  Romans 
may  with  more  Safety  be  Cowards;  they  have  their  own 
Country  behind  them,  have  Places  of  Rehige  to  fly  to,  and 
are  fecure  from  Danger  in  the  Roads  thither :  but  for  you^ 
there  is  no  middle  Fortune  between  Death  and  Vi<ftory.  Let 
this  be  but  well  foc'd  in  your  Minds,  and  once  again,  I  fay, 
jou  are  Conquerors. 


'    LESSON    XII. 

The  two  following  Speeches  are  thofe  preceding  the  Battle  of 
22m2L ;  which  concluded  the  fecond  Punic  fVar  to  the  Advan- 
tage  of  the  Romans,  ajter  it  had  lajtei  17  Years.  They 
are  different  from  the  two  former^  as  they  relate  to  a  Treaty 
of  Peace.  The  two  Generals  were  Hannibal  and  the  famous 
Dcipio  Africanus,  Son  of  the  former  Scipio.  An  Interview 
was  defired  by  Hannibal,  and  agreed  to  by  Scipio.  The 
Place  pitched  upon  was  a  large  Plain  between  the  two  Camp^y 
entirely  open^  and  where  no  Ambujh  could  be  laid.  The  two 
Generals  rode  thither^  efcorted  by  an  equal  Number  of  Guards ; 
from  whom  feparatingy  and  each  attended  only  by  an  Inter^ 
preterj  they  met  in  they  Mid-way.  Both  remained  for  a  while 
Jilenty  viewing  each  other  with  mutual  Admiration.  Hannibal 
at  length  fpoke  thus, 

SINCE  Fate  has  fo  ordain'd  it,  that  I,  who  began  the 
War,  and  who  bare  hecn  fo  often  on  tlie  Point  of  cnd- 
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mg  it  by  a  compleat  Conqueft,  (hould  now  come  of  my  uwSk 
Motion,  to  aflc  a  Peace  ;  I  am  gkd  that  it  is  of  you^  Sciph^ 
I  have  the  Fortime  to  aJk  it.  Nor  will  this  be  among  the 
Icaft  of  your  Glories,  that  Hannibal^  vi£lorioiis  over  fo  many 
M^man  Generals,  fubmitted  at  laft  to  You. 

I  could  wiih,  that  our  Fathers  and  we  had  confin'd  our 
Ambition  within  the  Limits,  which  Nature  feem'd  to  have 
prefcrib'd  to  it ;  the  Shores  of  Africa^  and  the  Shores  of  Italy. 
The  Gods  did  not  give  us  that  Mind.  On  both  Sides  we 
.  have  been  h  eager  after  foreign  PoiTeflions,  as  to  put  our 
€wn  to  the  Hazard  of  War*  Rome  and  Carthage  have  had, 
csDcfa  hi  their  Turn,  the  Enemy  at  her  Gates  But  fince  £r- 
roc»  paft  may  be  more  eaOy  blamed  than  corre£ted^  let  it 
Bocw  be  tbe  Work  of  you  and  me,  to  put  an  End,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  the  obftinatc  Contention.  For  my  own  P»t,  my 
Years,,  and  the  Experience  I  have  had  of  the  Inftability  of 
Fortune,  inclines  me  to  leave  nothing  to  her  Determiiiation 
which  Reafbn  can  decide.  But  much  I  fear,  Sciphy  that 
your  Youth,  your  want  of  the  like  Experience,  your  unin- 
temipted  Succefs,  may  render  you  averfe  from  the  Thoughts 
of  Peace.      He  whom  Fortune  has  never  fail'd,  rarely  re- 
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ent  for  my  Countiy  ^  and,  diinkii^  it  expedient,  I  will 
olably  maintain  it. 
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The  Anfwer  of  Sciifio  was  U  this  EffeSt. 

fCNEW  very  well,  Hannibal^  that  it  was  the  hope  of 
your  Return  which  emboldenM  the  Carthaginians  to  break 
Tmce  with  us,  and  to  lay  afide  all  Thoughts  of  a  Peace, 
in  it  was  juft  upon  the  Point  of  being  concluded;  and 
r  Drefent  rropofal  is  a  Proof  of  it.  You  retrench  boxa 
r  Conceffions  every  thing  but  what  we  are,  and  have  been 
;,  poflefled  of.  But  as  it  is  your  Care  that  your  Fellow- 
zcns  fhould  have  the  Obliptions  to  you  of  being  eafed 
1  a  great  Part  of  their  Burmen,  fo  it  ought  to  be  mine, 
:  they  draw  no  Advantage  from  their  Perfidioufnefe.  No 
f  is  more  fenfible  than  I  am  of  the  Weaknefs  of  Man, 
the  Power  of  Fortune,  and  that  whatever  we  enterprize 
ibjed  to  a  thoufand  Chances.     If  before  the  Romans  paiTed 

Africa^  you  had  of  your  own  AcQord  quitted  Italy^ 
made  the  Offers  you  now  make,  I  believe  they  would  not 
5  been  rqeacd.  But  as  you  have  been  forced  out  of  Italy^ 
we  are  Matters  here  of  the  open  Country,  the  Situation 
hings  is  much  altered.  And  what  is  chiefly  to  be  confi- 
d,  the  Carthaginians  by  the  late  Treaty,  which  we  en- 
i  into  at  their  Requeft,  were,  over  and  above  what  vou 
r,  to  have  reftored  to  us  our  Prifoners  without  Ranlom, 
/er'd  up  their  Ships  of  War,  paid  us  five  thoufand  Ta- 
5,  and  to  have  given  Hoftages  for  the  Performance  of  all. 
I  Senate  accepted  thefe  Conditions,  but  Carthage  felled  on 
Part  >  Carthage  deceived  us.     What  then  is  to  be  done  ? 

the  Carthaginians  to  be  releafed  from  the  moft  impor- 
Articles  of  the  Treaty,  as  a  Reward  of  their  Breach  of 
h  ?  No,  certainly.  If  to  the  Conditions  before  agreed 
1,  you  had  added  fome  new  Ardcles  to  our  Advantage, 
e  would  have  been  Matter  of  Reference  to  the  Roman 
pie ;  but  when,  inftead  of  adding,  you  retrench,  there  it 
Room  for  Deliberation.  The  Carthaginians  therefore 
\  fubmit  to  us  at  Difcretion,  or  muft  vanquifh  us  in 
Je. 

r.  B.  The  Battle  was  fought^  the  Romans  gained  the  Vic^ 
,  and  the  C2rthsigLni2ais  Jiibmitted  tg  Rome.  This  ended 
fecamd  Punic  War^  ana  acguind  Scipio  tU  SHmame  of 
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THE  following  Speeches  are  feleHed  from  Shakdjieai^ 
and  *tss  hoped  they  will  be  ufeful  and  agreeable  U  tba 
Boys  J  as  they  will  ferve  to  give  a  Variety  to  their  Tajksj  and 
to  bring  them  acquainted  with  the  higher  and  more  poetical  Stila 
of  their  own  Language.  I  have  taken  fome  fmall  Liberties  hen 
and  there  in  altering  an  obsolete  JVordy  or  even  a  Sentence^ 
when  I  thought  the  ConJlruSlion  of  it  (which  fometimes  happens 
in  Shakefpcar)  too  hard  or  too  obfcure  for  Boys  to  underjiand^ 
But  this  Liberty ^  it  will  be  perceived j  1  have  ufed  but  veryfpa- 
ringly ;  and  never  with  the  Prefumption  of  hoping  to  mend 
Shakefpcar,  but  only  to  make  him  more  fit  and  proper  for  mf 
Purpojes.  fVith  what  Judgment  the  Speeches  are  cbofen  msifi 
be  left  to  the  Determination  of  judicious  Majiers^  wha  will  be 
at  Liberty  to  make  ufe  of  any  others^  which  they  may  thtnk  murt 
pr'^per.  The  two  or  three  lajl  are  given  as  Interludes  for 
feveral  Boys  to  praiiife  on  together. 


LESSON    I. 

^bc  Progrefs  of  Ufe.     From  the  Play  caUedj 

LIKE    IT. 
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youthful  Hofe  well  iavM,  a  World  too  wide 
his  fhrunk  Shank ;  and  his  big  manly  Vcnce, 
ding  asain  towards  chQdifh  Treble,  pipes, 

whiftks  in  hia  Sound.    Laft  Scene  of  all, 
t  ends  this  ftrange  eventful  Hiftoiy, 
cond  Chiidiflmefs,  and  mere  Oblivion ; 

Tcetb,  fans  Eyes,  fans  Tafte,  Cms  every  diing. 
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HamletV  Meditation  on  Death. 


t 


^  O  be,  or  not  to  be :  That  is  the  Queftion.— 

Whether  *us  nobler  in  the  Mind,  to  fufier 
e  Stings  and  Arrows  of  outrageous  Fortune ; 
to  take  Arms  againft  a  Siege  of  Troubles, 
i  by  oppofine  end  them  ?— To  die — to  fleep— 
more  :  and  l>y  a  Sleep,  to  fay,  we  end 
e  Heart-ach,  and  the  thoufand  natural  Shocks 
at  Fleih  is  Heir  to ;  'tis  a  Confummation 
voutly  to  be  wifii'd.     To  die— to  fleep— 
fleep  ? — perchance,  to  dream  !  ay,  there's  the  Rub— 
r  in  that  Sleep  of  Death  what  Dreams  may  come, 
hen  we  have  (huiHed  off  this  mortal  Coil, 
jft  give  us  paufe. — There's  the  Refpe£l, 
lat  makes  Calamity  of  fo  long  Life, 
r  who  would  bear  the  Whips  and  Scorn  o*  th'  Time, 
i'  Oppreflbr's  Wrong,  the  proud  Man's  Contumely, 
le  Panes  of  defpis'd  Love,  the  Law's  Delay, 
le  LifoTence  of  Office,  and  the  Spurns 
tiat  patient  Merit  of  th'  Unworthy  takes  ; 
Tien  he  himfelf  might  his  Quietus  make 
Ith  a  bare  Bodkin  7  Who  would  Fardles  bear, 
o  groan  and  fweat  under  a  weary  Life  ? 
It  that  the  Dread  of  fomething  after  Death, 
That  undifcover'd  Country,  from  whofe  Bourne 
o  Traveller  returns)  puzzles  the  Will ; 
nd  makes  us  rather  bear  thofe  Ills  we  have, 
ban  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 
hus  Confcicnce  does  make  Cowards  of  us  all  : 


And 
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And  tbus  the  native  Hue  of  Re(bIution 
Is  ficklied  o'er  with  the  pale  Caft  of  Thoiight| 
And  Enterprizes  of  great  Pith  and  Moment, 
With  this  Regard  tteir  Currents  turn  awry. 
And  lofe  the  Name  of  A£tion. 
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A  Speech  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth^  upon  his  recetving  News 
in  the  Night j  of  the  Rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  Northum* 
berland.  ^ 

MOW  manjr  Thoufands  of  niv  pooreft  SubjeSs 
Are  at  this  Hour  afleep !     O  gentle  Sleep  ! 
e's  foft  Nurfe,  how  have  I  fritted  thee. 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  £ye-lids  down. 
And  fteep  my  Senfes  in  Forgetfiilncfi  r  . 

Why  rather.  Sleep,  lycft  thou  in  fmoaky  Hutts,  , 

Upon  uneafy  Pallets  ftretching  thee, 
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Vhtn  Henry  tbe  Fourth  was  on  bis  Death^bedj  he  oriendibt 
Crown  to  be  laid  by  bim  on  his  Piliow.  The  Prince  o/Waies^ 
who  had  hitherto  lived  U  very  wild  and  dijfolute  Life^  (tbostgh 
^fierwards  he  was  tbe  famous  Heniy  tbe  Fifth ^  who  ton-- 
^uered  YT2nct)  Jitting  by  his  Btdftdiy  and  imagining  bis  Far- 
ther was  diad^  took  tbe  Crown  from  his  Pillow^  reflecting 
and  moraliidng  upon  it^  and  retired  into  the  next  Room  very 
forrowfuL  The  King  awaking^  called  for  his  Crown  and 
Sony  who  entering  hajiily  the  Room^  fays^  I  never  dioiffilit 
CD  hear  vou  fpe^  again ;  upon  which  the  King  takes  oc^^o 
to  rehnke  bim  in  the  following  Speech,  [tbe  Prince  af 
Walcs'i  Anjwcr  to  bejpoken  by  another  Boy.] 

K.  Henry.    ^X^HY  Wifli  was  Father,  Harry,  to  flat 

X  Thought : 

I  flav  too  long  by  thee,  I  weary  thee. 
Doft  thou  {o  hunger  for  my  empty  Chair, 
That  thou  wilt  needs  inveft  thee  with  my  Honours, 
Before  thv  Hour  be  ripe  ?  O  foolifh  Youth ! 
Thou  fucK'fttheGreatnefe  that  will  overwhelm  thee. 
Stay  but  a  little,  for  my  Cloud  of  Dignity 
Is  held  from  falling  with  fo  weak  a  Wind, 
That  it  will  quickly  drop,  my  Day  is  done. 
Thou  haft  ftol'n  That,  which,  after  a  few  Hours^ 
Were  thine  without  Offence ;  and  at  my  Death 
Thou  haft  feal'd  up  my  £xpe£lation. 
Thy  Life  did  manifeft,  thou  lov'dft  me  not; 
And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  afTur^d  of  it. 
Thou  hid'ft  a  thoufand  Daggers  in  thy  Thoughts, 
Which  thou  haft  whetted  on  thy  ftony  Heart, 
To  ftab  at  half  an  Hour  of  my  frail  Life. 
What !  canft  thou  not  forbear  me  half  an  Hour  f 
Then  get  thee  gone,  and  dig  my  Grave  thyfelf. 
And  bid  the  merry  Bells  ring  to  thy  Ear 
That  TI10U  art  crowned,  not  that  I  am  dead. 
Let  all  the  Tears,  that  ftiould  bedew  my  Herfe, 
Be  Drops  of  Balm  to  (znSdfy  thy  Head  -, 
Only  compound  me  with  for^tten  Duft, 
Give  that  which  gave  thee  Life,  unto  the  Worms. 
Pluck  down  my  Officers,  break  my  Decrees ; 
For  now  a  Time  is  come  to  mock  at  Form  -, 

Henry 
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And  tbus  the  native  Hue  of  Refolution 
Is  ficklied  o'er  with  the  paleCaft  of  Thought| 
And  Enterprizes  of  great  Pith  and  Moment, 
With  this  Regard  tteir  Currents  turn  awry. 
And  lofe  the  Name  of  A£tion. 
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A  speech  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  upon  his  receiving  News 
in  the  Nighty  of  toe  Rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  Northum* 
berland.  ^ 

"OW  many  Thoufands  of  mv  pooreft  Subjefls 

Are  at  this  Hour  afleep !     O  gentle  Sleep  ! 

Nature's  foft  Nurfe,  how  have  I  fritted  thee. 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  £ye-lids  down. 
And  fteep  my  Senfes  in  Forgetfulneis  r 
Why  rather,  Sleep^  lycft  thou  in  finoaky  Hutts, 
Upon  uiiealy  Pallets  ftretching  thec> 

thy  Slumber ; 
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LESSON    IV. 

9^11  Henry  the  Fourth  was  on  bis  Death-bedj  he  ordered  ihi 
Crown  to  be  laid  hy  bim  on  bis  Pillow.  The  Prince  ofWaies^ 
who  had  hitherto  lived  k  very  wild  and  dijfolute  Life^  {though 
afierwards  he  was  the  famous  Henry  the  Fifth j  who  con- 
quered Ynnct)  fitting  by  his  Bidftde^  and  imagining  his  Fa'- 
ther  was  dead^  took  the  Crown  from  his  Pillow^  refleSlng 
and  moraliTung  upon  it^  and  retired  into  the  next  R$om  very 
forrowfuL  The  King  awaking^  called  for  his  Crown  and 
Son^  who  entering  haftily  the  Room^  fays^  I  never  dioiffi^ 
CO  hear  you  fpe^  a£;sun ;  vfon  which  tho  King  takes  occafim 
to  rebuke  him  in  the  following  Speech.  [The  Prince  af 
Wales* s  Anjwer  to  be  fpoken  hy  another  Boy.\ 

K.  Henry.    ^T^HY  Wifh  was  Father,  Harry,  to  flat 

X  Thought : 

I  ftay  too  long  by  thee,  I  weary  thee. 
Doit  thou  fo  hunger  for  my  empty  Chair, 
That  thou  wilt  needs  inveft  thee  with  my  Honours, 
Before  thy  Hour  be  ripe  ?  O  foolifh  Youth ! 
Thou  fuck'fttheGreatnefe  that  will  overwhelm  thcc. 
Stay  but  a  little,  for  my  Cloud  of  Dignity 
Is  held  from  falling  with  fo  weak  a  Wind, 
That  it  will  quicknrdrop,  my  Davis  done. 
Thou  haft  ftol'n  That,  which,  after  a  few  Hours, 
Were  thine  without  Offence  j  and  at  my  Death 
Thou  haft  feal'd  up  my  Expeftation. 
Thy  Life  did  manifeft,  thou  lov'dft  me  not; 
And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  afTur^d  of  it. 
Thou  hid'ft  a  thoufand  Daggers  in  thy  Thoughts, 
Which  thou  haft  whetted  on  thy  ftony  Heart, 
To  ftab  at  half  an  Hour  of  my  frail  Life. 
What !  canft  thou  not  forbear  me  half  an  Hour  ? 
Then  get  thee  gone,  and  dig  my  Grave  thyfelf. 
And  bid  the  merry  Bells  ring  to  thy  Ear 
That  Thou  art  crowned,  not  that  I  am  dead. 
Let  all  the  Tears,  that  fliould  bedew  my  Herfe, 
Be  Drops  of  Balm  to  fsmSdfy  thy  Head  , 
Only  compound  me  with  forgotten  Duft, 
Give  that  which  nve  thee  Life,  unto  the  Worms. 
Pluck  down  my  Officers,  break  my  Decrees ; 
For  now  a  Time  is  come  to  mock  at  Form ; 

Henry 
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Henry  the  Fifth  is  crown'd  :  Up,  Vanity ! 
Down  royal  State !  all  you  (age  Counrellor%  hence  ; 
And  at  the  Englijh  Court  ailemble  now. 
From  ev*ry  Region,  Apes  of  Idlenefs : 
Now,  neighbour  Confines,  purgeyou  of  your  Scum; 
Have  you  a  Ruffian  that  will  fwear,  drink,  dance. 
Revel  the  Night,  rob,  murder,  and  commit 
The  oldefl  Sms  the  newefl  kind  of  Ways  ? 
Be  happy,  he  will  trouble  you  no  more : 
jF»^Awttifliall  eive  him  Office,  Honour,  Might: 
For  the  Fifth  Marry  from  curb'd  Licence  plucks 
The  Muzzle  of  Reftraint;  and  the  wild  Dog 
Shall  ilefh  his  Tooth  on  every  Innocent. 

0  my  poor  Kin^om,  iick  with  Civil  Blows  ! 
When  that  my  Care  would  not  withhold  thy  Riots, 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  Riot  is  thy  Care? 

O,  thou  wilt  be  a  Wildemefs  ^in. 
Peopled  with  Wolves,  thy  old  ^habitants. 

P.  Henry.  O  pardon  me,  my  Liege !  but  for  my  Tears 

1  had  foreftaird  this  dear  and  deep  Rebuke,  [KnaUngd 
Ere  you  with  Grief  had  fpoke,  and  I  had  heard 
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Or  iWell  my  Thoughts  to  any  Strain  of  Pride—— 

[f  any  rebel  or  vain  Spirit  of  mine 

Did  with  the  leaft  Aitedion  of  a  Welcome 

Give  Entertainment  to  the  Might  of  it ; 

Let  Heav'n  for  ever  keep  it  from  my  Head, 

And  make  me  as  (he^^cx)reft  VafTal  is. 

That  doth  with  Awe  and  Terror  kneel  to  it ! 


LESSON    V. 

The  Speech  of  King  Henry  the  Fifth  at  the  Siege  of  Harfleun 

ONCE  more  unto  the  Breach,  dear  Friends,  once  more. 
Or  dofe  the  Wall  up  with  the  Englijh  Dead. 
In  Peace  there's  nothing  (b  becomes  a  Man 
As  modeft  Stillnefi  and  Humility : 
But  when  the  Blaftof  War  blows  in  our  Ears, 
Then  imitate  the  A£Hon  of  the  Tiger ; 
Stiffen  the  Sinews,  fummon  up  the  Blood, 
Diiguife  fair  Nature  with  hard-favour'd  Rage  9 
Then  lend  the  Eye  a  terrible  Afpeft ; 
Let  it  pry  o'er  the  Portage  of  the  Head, 
Like  the  Bra/s  Cannon :  let  the  Brow  o'erwhelm  it. 
As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  Rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  Bafe, 
Swill'd  with  the  wild  and  wafteful  Ocean. 
Now  fet  the  Teeth,  and  ftretch  the  Noftril  wide  ; 
Hold  hard  the  Breath,  and  bend  up  every  Spirit 
To  his  full  Height.     Now  on,  you  nobleft  EvgHflj^ 
Whofe  Blood  is  fetch'd  from  Fathers  of  War-proof; 
Fathers,  that,  like  fo  many  Alexanders^ 
Have  in  thefc  Parts  from  Morn  till  Even  fought. 
And  (heath 'd  their  Swords  for  lack  of  Argument. 
Difhonour  not  your  Mothers  ;  now  atteft, 
That  thofc,  wliom  you  callM  FiUhcrs,  did  beget  you. 
Be  Copy  now  to  Men  of  groflcr  Blood, 
And  teach  them  how  to  war.     And  you,  good  Yeomen, 
Whofe  Limbs  were  made  in  England^  fliew  us  here 
The  Metal  of  your  Pafture :  Let  us  fwear 
That  you  are  worth  your  Breeding,  which  I  doubt  not : 
For  there  is  none  of  you  fo  mean  and  bafe, 
lliat  hath  not  noble  Luftre  in  your  Eyes ; 
Wl.  I.  G  1  fct 
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I  fee  you  ftand  like  Greyhounds  in  the  Slips, 
Straining  upon  the  Start.     The  Game's  afoot ; 
Follow  your  Spirit;  and,  upon  this  Charge, 
Cry,  God  (or  Harry!  England!  znd  St.  ije^rgi/ 


LESSON     VL 

Part  of  the  Speech  ffoken  by  the  Chorus  in  the  Play  $/  Henry 
the  Fifth.  The  Time  fuppofed  to  be  the  Night  before  tii 
Battle  ^Agincourt. 

Tj^TOW  let  Imagination  form  a  Time, 
r\    When  creeping  Murmur,  and  the  poring  Dark> 
Fills  the  wide  Veffel  of  the  Univcrfe. 
From  Camp  to  Camp,  through  the  foul  Womb  of  Nighty 
The  Hum  of  either  Army  ftilTy  founds ; 
That  the  fixt  Centinels  almoft  receive 
The  fecret  Whifpers  of  each  other's  Watch. 
Fire  anfwers  Fire;  and  through  their  paly  Flames 
Each  Battle  fees  the  other's  umber'd  Face. 
Steed  threatens  Stced^  in  high  and  boaftfiil  Neighs 
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And  calk  them  Brotfaen,  Friends,  and  Countrymen. 
Upon  his  royal  Face  there  is  no  Note, 
How  dread  an  Army  hath  enrounded  him : 
Nor  doth  he  give  up  the  leaft  Jot  of  Colour 
Unto  the  weary  and  all-watched  Night; 
But  freflily  looks,  and  over-bears  Fatieue 
With  chearfiil  Semblance  and  fweet  Majefty : 
That  ev'ry  Wretch,  pining  and  pale  before, 
Beholding  him,  plucks  Comfort  from  his  Looks. 


LESSON    VII. 

TbiSpeeeb  of  Henry  the  Fifth  at  the  Battle  of A^mcouTt^  whirg 
ie  gained  that  glorious  Fiffory^  which  compttated  the  Con- 
que  ft  of  France,  and  which  is  fo  highly  celebrated  by  all  our 
Htjleriansy  as  he  encountered  near  fixty  thoufand  French- 
men, with  fofmall  a  Number  as  I20C0  Englim.  The  Earl 
of  Weftmoreland  faying^ 

O  that  we  now  had  here 

But  one  ten  thoufand  of  thofe  Men  in  England^ 

That  do  no  Work  to*day  ! 

King  Henry,  with  a  noble  and  undaunted  Spirit^  fpoh  at 
follows, 

WH  A  T's  he,  that  wiflies  fo  ? 
My  Coufin  fVejlmorcland  ?    No,  my  fair  Coufin^ 
If  we  are  mark'd  to  die,  we  are  enow 
To  do  our  Country  Lofs  ;  and  if  to  live. 
The  fewer  Men,  the  greater  fhare  of  Honour. 
God*s  Will !  I  pray  thee  wifa  not  one  Man  more, 
I  am  not  the  leaft  covetous  of  Gold  ; 
Nor  care  I  who  dcth  feed  upon  my  Coft ; 
It  yerns  me  not  if  Men  my  Garments  wear ; 
Such  outward  Things  dwell  net  in  my  Defire : 
But  if  it  be  a  Sin  to  covet  Honour, 
I  am  the  moft  offending  Soul  alive. 
No,  no,  my  Lord,  wifli  not  a  Man  from  England  : 
I  would  not  lofe  fo  great,  fo  high  an  Honour 
As  one  Man  more,  mcthin!c3,  Ihould  (hare  from  me. 
For  the  beft  Hopes  I  have.     Don't  yt'ifli  one  more  : 
Rather  proclaim  it,  JVeJimoreland^  throughout  my  Hoft, 
Tliat  he  who  hath  no  Stomach  to  this  Fight, 
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Let  him  depart ;  his  ^aflport  fhall  be  made*' 

And  Crowns  tor  Con^'oy  put  inttj  liis  Purfe : 

We  would  not  die  in  that  Man's  Company, 

'J^iiat  fears  his  Fellowfhip  to  die  with  us. 

This  Day  is  call'd  the  Fcaft  of  Crifpsan  : 

He  that  out-lives  this  Day,  and  comes  fafc  home. 

Will  ftand  a  tiptoe  when  this  Dav  is  nam'd. 

And  rouze  him  at  the  Name  of  Crifpian : 

Kc  th;:t  oiit-livcs  this  Day,  and  fees  old  Age, 

Will  yearly  on  the  Viiril  fcaft  his  Neigbhours, 

And  fay,  To-inorrow  is  Saint  Crifpian  : 

T\\QV\  will  he  itrip  his  Sleeve,  and  Ihow  his  Scars  : 

Old  Men  forget ;  )ct  fliall  not  all  forget. 

But  they'll  remember,  with  Advantages, 

What  Fents  they  did  that  Day.     Then  (hall  our  Names, 

Familiar  in  their  Mouths  as  Houfliold  Words, 


Harry  the  lline,  Bedford  and  Exeter^ 
JVanvlck  and  ^falbot^  Salisbury  and  GWJler^ 
Be  in  their  fiowiiiir  Cups  freflily  remember'd. 
'J'his  Story  iliall  the  good  Man  teach  his  Sou 
And  Crifpiti^  Crifpian  fhall  ne'er  go  by. 
From  tiii^  Day  to  the  Ending  of  the  World, 
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•  ^  And  then  falls,  as  I  do.     I  have  ventured, 

'   Like  h'ttle  wajiton  Boys,  that  fwim  on  Bladders, 

"  TTiefe  many  Summers,  in  a  Sea  of  Glory : 

But  far  beyond  my  Depth  :  my  high-blown  Pride 

At  length  broke  under  mc ;  and  noW  has  left  me. 

Weary,  and  old  with  Service,  to  the  Mercy 

Of  a  rude  Stream,  that  muft  for  ever  hide  me. 

Vain  Pomp  and  Glory  of  this  World,  I  hate  yc  ; 

I  feel  my  Heart  new-open'd.     Oh,  hov/  wretched 

Is  that  poor  Man,  that  hangs  on  Princes  Favours  ! 

There  is,  betwixt  that  Smile  which  we  afpire  to. 

That  fweet  Regard  of  Princes,  and  our  Ruin, 

More  Pangs  and  Fears  than  War  and  Women  know ; 

And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Loafer ^ 

Never  to  hope  again. 

Enter  Cromwell,  Jianding  amazed. 

Why,  how  now,  Cromvcell ! 

Crom.  I  have  no  Power  to  fpeak.  Sir. 

IFolf.     What,  amaz'd 
At  my  Misfortunes  ?  Can  thy  Spirit  wonder, 
A  great  Man  fhould  decline  ?     Nay,  if  you  weep, 
I'm  fallen  indeed. 

Crom.  How  does  your  Grace  ? 

JVolf.  Why,  well  J 
Never  fo  truly  happy,  my  ^cod  Croftrwell. 
I  know  myfelf  now,  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  Peace  above  all  earthly  Dignities ; 
A  ftill  and  quiet  Confcience.     The  Kin^  has  cur'd  me, 
I  humbly  thank  his  Grace,  and,  from  thefc  Shoulders, 
Thcfe  ruin'd  Pillars,  out  of  Pity  taken 
A  Load  would  fmk  a  Navy,  too  much  Honour. 
O,  'tis  a  Burden,  Cromwell^  'tis  a  Kurdcn, 
Too  heavy,  for  a  Man  that  hopes  for  Hcav'n. 

Cro7n,  I'm  glad  your  Grace  makes  that  right  Ufc  of  it. 

IFolf.  I  hope  I  do  :  Ym  able  now,  mcthinks. 
Out  of  a  Fortitude  of  Soul  I  feel, 
T'  endure  more  Miferies,  and  a;rcr.ter  far 
Than  my  weak-hearted  Enemies  dare  offer. 
What  News  abroad  ? 

Crom.  The  heavieft,  and  the  worft. 
Is  your  Difpleafure  from  King. 

fVolf.  God  blefs  him  ! 

Crom,  The  next  is,  that  Sir  Tljomas  More  is  chofen 
Lord  Chancellor  in  your  Place.  ^   ^ 
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Wolf.  That's  fomcwhat  fudden 

But  he's  a  learned  Man.     May  he  continue 
Longin  his  Highnefs'  Favour,  and  do  Juftice 
For  Truth's  fake  and  his  Conlcience,  tliat  his  Bones, 
When  he  has  run  his  Courfe,  and  flecps  in  Bleflings, 
May  have  a  Tomb  of  Orphans  Tears  wept  on  him  ! 
What  more  ? 

Crom,  That  Cranmer  is  rcturn'd  with  Welcome ; 
Inftaird  I-rord  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury, 

Wolf.  That's  News,  indeed. 

Crom.  Laft,  that  the  Lady  Ann^ 
Whom  the  King  hath  in  Secrecy  lone  married. 
This  Day  was  view'd  in  open  a.>  his  Queen, 
Going  to  Chapel,  and  the  Voice  is  now 
Onlv  about  her  Coronation. 

Ivolf  There  was  the  Weight  that  pull'd  me  down« 
O  Cromwell^ 

The  King  has  gone  b?yond  me  :  all  my  Glories 
In  that  one  Woman  I  have  loft  for  ever. 
No  Sun  fliall  ever  ufher  forth  my  Honours, 
Or  ^ild  again  the  noble  Troops,  that  waited 
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SajT)  Jf^olfyj  that  once  rode  the  Waves  of  G]orjr» 

And  fouiidra  all  the  Depths  and  Shoals  of  Honour, 

Found  thee  a  Way,  out  of  this  Wreck,  to  rife  in  ; 

A  fure^and  £ife  one^  tho'  thy  Mafter  mifs'd  it 

Cromwellj  I  chame  thee,  flms  away  Ambition ; 

By  that  Sin  fell  the  Angels ;  how  can  Man  then 

(The  Imase  of  his  Maker)  hope  to  win  by't  ? 

Love  thyfelflaft;  cheriih  thofe  Hearts  that  wait  thee  ; 

Corruption  wins  not  more  than  Honefty. 

Still  in  thy  right  Hand  carry  gentle  Peace, 

To  filrncc  envious  Tonnes.     Be  juft,  and  fear  not. 

Let  all  the  Ends  thou  aim'ft  at,  be  thy  Country's, 

Thy  God's,  and  Truth's:  Then  if  thou  fall'ft,  O  Cromwell^ 

Thou  feirft  a  blefled  Martyr.     Serve  the  King; 

And,  prithee,  lead  me  in 

There  take  an  Inventory  of  all  I  have ; 
To  the  laft  Penny,  'tis  the  King's.     My  Robe, 
And  my  Integrity  to  Heaven,   is  all 
I  now  dare  call  my  own.     O  CromwclJ^  Cromwell^ 
Had  I  but  ferv'd  my  God  with  half  the  Zeal 
Jl  ferv'd  my  Kine,  he  would  not  in  mine  Age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  Enemies. 

Crom.  Good  Sir,  have  Patience. 

JVolf.  So  I  have.     Farewel 
The  Hopes  of  Court,  my  Hopes  are  fix'd  on  Heaven. 


L  E  S  S  O  N     IX. 

The  parrel  ^Brutus  and  Caflius  in  the  Play  «/ Julius  Caefar. 

Cajfius.  nr^  HAT  you  have  wrong'd  me,  doth  appear  in  this, 

4     You  have  condemned  and  noted  Lucius  Pilla^ 
For  taking  Bribes  here  of  the  Sardians ; 
Wherein,  my  Letter  (writ  on  his  behalf, 
Becaufe  I   knew  the  Man)  was  difregarded. 

Brutus.  You  wrong'd  yourfelf  to  write  in  fuch  a  Caufc. 

Caf,  In  fuch  a  Time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nicq  Offence  fliould  bear  its  Comment. 

Brut.  Nay,  let  me  tell  you,  Cajjius^  you  yourfelf 
Are  much  fufpc£^  of  an  itching  Pal/n  ; 
And  that  you  fell  your  Offices  for  GolJ, 
To  Undcfcrvcrs. 
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Caf  I  an  itching  Palm  ? 
You  know  that  you  are  Brutus^  that  fpeak  this ; 
Or,  by  the  Gods,  this  Speech  were  elfe  your  laft. 

Bn/t,  The  Name  of  CaJ/ius  honour^  this  Corruption, 
And  Chaftifement  doth  therefore  hide  its  Head. 

C  /  Chafllifement ! 

Brur,  Remember  Marchy  the  Ides  of /1/tfrf  A  remember ! 
Did  not  frrcat  Julius  bleed  for  Tuftice  fake  ? 
Wiiat  Villain  touch'd  his  Body,  that  did  ftab. 
And  not  for  Juftlce  ?  What,  mall  one  of  us. 
That  ftruck  the  foremoft  Man  of  all  the  World, 
But  for  fupporting  Robbers ;  fhall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  Fineers  with  bafe  Bribes? 
And  fell  the  mighty  "Meed  of  our  large  Honours 
For  fo  much  Trafli,  as  may  be  grafped  thus  ?— • 
I  had  rather  be  a  Dog,  and  bay  the  Moon, 
TJian  fuch  a  Roman. 

Caf,  BrutuSy  bay  not  me; 
ril  not  endure  it ;  I  am  a  Soldier.  I, 
Older  in  Pradlice ;  abler  than  yourfelf 
To  make  Conditions. 
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y  And  it  (hall  pleale  me  well.    For  mine  own  part, 
r  I  fhall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  Men. 

Cajl  You  wrong  me  cvciy  way — you  wrong  me,  Brutus  5 
I  faid  an  elder  Soldier ;  not  a  better. 

Did  I  fay,  better? 

Brut,  If  you  did,  I  care  not. 

Caf.  When  Cafar  liv'd,  he  durft  not  thus  have  mov'J  me. 

Brut.  Peace,  Peace,  you  durft  not  fo  have  tempted  him. 

Caf.  I  durft  not ! 

Brut.  No. 

Cnf.  What!  durft  not  tempt  him? 

Brut,  For  your  lyife  you  durft  not, 
Co/,  Do  not  prefume  too  much  upon  my  Love; 
I  may  do  that  I  fliall   be  forry  for. 

Brut,  You  have  done  that,  you  (hoiild  be  forry  for. 
TTiere  is  no  Terror,  Cajfiusy  in  your  Threats ; 
For  I  am  arm'd  fo  ftrong  in  Honefty, 
That  they  pafs  by  me,  as  the  idle  V/ind, 
Which  I  ref[>ect  not.     I   did  fend  to  you 
For  certain  Sums  of  Gold,  which   you   deny'd  me  ; 
For  I  can  raife  no  Money  by  vile  Means ; 
Ey  Heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  Heart, 
And  drop  my  Blood  for  Drachma's,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  Hands  of  Peafants  their  vile  TraOi, 
By  any  Indirection.    I  did  fend 
To  you  for  Gold  to  pay  my  Legions, 
'V'/hich  you  deny'd  me  ;  v/as  that  done  like  CaJJius  ? 
Should  I  have  anfwer'd  Caim  Cajfius  (o  ? 
When  Aiarcui  Br  utus  ^rows  fo  covetous 
To  lock  fuch  ra(cal  Counters  from  his  Friends, 
Be  ready,  Gods,  with  all  your  Thunderbolts, 
Dafh  him  to  pieces. 
Caf.  I  deny'd  you  not. 
Bru^.  You  did. 

C'f,  I  did  not he  was  but  a  Fool, 

That  brought  my  Anfwer  back  — Brutus  hatli  riv'dmy  Heart; 
A  Friend  (hould  bear  a  Friend's  Infirmities, 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  2;reatcr  than   they   are. 
Bruf.  I  do  not.     Still  you  praclife  them  on  me. 
Caf.  You  love  me  not. 
Brut,  I  do   not  like  your  Faults. 
Caf,  A  friendly  Eye  could  never  fee  fuch  Faults. 
Brut.  A  FlattVer's  would  not,  tho'  tliey  do  appear 
As  huge  a3  high  Olymfus, 

Caf, 
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Caf.  Come,  yfnibony,  and  young  O^avitiSj  come  j 
Revenge  yourfelves  alone  on  CaJJiuSj 
For  CaJJius  is  a- weary  of  the  World  \ 
Hated  by  one  he  loves ;  braved  by  his  Brodier ; 
Check'd  like  a  Bondman ;  all  his  Faults  obferv'd  ; 
Set  in  a  Note-Book,  learn'd,  and  conn'd  by  rote. 
To  caft  into  my  Teeth.     O  I  could  weep 
My  Spirit  from  mine  Eyes ! — There  is  my  Dagger, 
And  here  my  naked  Breaft — within,  a  Heart 
Dearer  than  P/w/ax'Mine,  richer  than  Gold; 
If  that  thou  need'ft  a  Roman*3j  take  it  forth. 
I,  that  deny'd  thee  Gold,  will  give  my  Heart; 
Strike  as  thou  didft  at  Cafafy  fori  know. 
When  thou  didft  hate  him  worft,  thou  lov'dft  him  better 
Than  ever  thou  lov'dft  CaJJius, 

Brut,  Sheath  your  Dagger  ; 
Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  fliall  have  Scope  ; 
Do  what  you  will,  Piihonour  ihall  be  Humour. 
O  Cajffiusj  you  are  yoked  with  a  Lamb, 
That  carries  Anger,  as  the  Flint  bears  Fire  j 
Who,  much  enforced,  fhews  a  hafly  Spark, 
And  ffanight  is  cold  again. 

Caf.   Hath  Cajfius  liv'd 
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LESSON    X. 

J'be  Folly  ^Extravagance. 

\feviral  Seems  from  Timon  ^Athens,  fomewbat  akersd^ 
and  thrown  into  one. 

r  Plavlus   the  Stexvard^   with  Bills  in  his  Handy  and  ' 
feveral  Creditors  following  him. 

/«/.T^r  O  Care,  no  Stop  !  fo  thoughtlds  of  Expence, 

1^    That  he  will  neither  Icnow  how  to  maintain  i^ 
ceafe  his  Flow  of  Riot.     Takes  no  account 
Things  go  from  him,  nor  has  any  Care 
/hat  is  to  continue.     He'll  not  hear, 
ftrong  Ncceflity  fhall  make  him  feel. 

It  can  be  (^one? 

muft  be  round  with  him ;  he  now  comes  from  Hunting. 

Enter  Timon. 

Creditor,  My  Lord,  here  is  a  Note  of  certain  Dues. 

'mon.  Dues  ?  whence  are  you  ? 

Cred,  Of  Athens  here,  my  Lord. 

'm.  Go  to  my  Steward. 

Cred.  Pleafe  your  Lordfliip,  he  bath  put  my  off 

:he  Succeffion  of  new  Days^  this  Month  : 

Maftcr  is  now  urg'd  by  great  Occailon, 

:all  in  what's  his  own  i  and  humbly  prays 

t  with  your  other  noble  Parts  you'll  fuit^ 

iving  him  his  Right. 

im.  Mine  honeft  Friend, 

ythee  but  repair  to  mc  to-morrow, 

Crcd.  Nay,  good  my  Lord 

}m.  Contam  myfelf,  good  Friend. 

Cred.  One  Varro\  ^rvant,  my  good  Lord  — — 

Cred.  From  Iftdore^  he  prays  your  fpeedy  Pa]micnt— -• 

Cred.  If  you  did  know,  my  Lord,  my  Matter's  Wants— • 

Cred.  'Twas  due  on  Forfeiture  fix  Weeks,  and  paft— - 

Cred.  Your  Steward  puts  me  off,  my  Lord,  and  I 

fent  exprefly  to  your  Lordlhip. 

im.  Give  me  Breath.     Come  hither.   Flavins. 

i  goes  the  World,  than  I  am  thus  encounter'd 

h  Claims  of  long-pa/t  Debts,  of  broken  Bonds, 
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And  the  Detention  of  Men's  lawful  Rights, 
Againft  my  Honour  ? 

flav.  Pleafe  you  Gentlemen^ 
The  Time  is  unagreeable  to  this  Bufincfs ; 
Your  Importunity  ceafe,  till  after  Dinner, 
That  I  may  make  his  Lordftiip  undcrftand 
Wherefore  you  arc  not  paid. 

Tim.  Do  fo,  my  Friends.  [Exeunt  Credttoru 

Come,  Flavius^  let  mc  know,  wherefore  ere  this. 
You  have  not  fully  laid  my  State  before  me  ? 
That  I  might  fo  have  rated  my  Expence, 
As  I  had  leave  of  Means, 

flav.  O  my  good  Lord, 
At  many  times  I  brought  in  my  Accounts, 
Laid  them  before  you  :   You  would  throw  them  ofiv 
And  fay,  you  found  them  in  mine  Honeft)'. 
When  for  fomc  trifling  Prefent,  you  have  bid  me 
Return  fo  much,  I've  fhcok  my  Head,  and  wept : 
Yea,  'gainft  th'  Authority  of  Manners,  pray'd  you 
To  hold  your  hand  more  clofe. 
My  dear-lov'd  Lord, 

Tho'  now  vou  hear  too  late,  even  at  this  time 
The  greatest  of  your  Having  lacks  a  half 
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Heavens  !  have  I  faid,  from  the  Bounty  of  this  Lordi 
iny  prodigal  Bits  have  Slaves  and  Peafants 
ight  englutted  ?  Who  now  is  not  Timon*si 
ficart.   Head,   Sword,   Force,    Means,  but  is   Lord 
Imon's  !  noble,  worthy,  royal  Timon*s  !         (Timom'i  I 
len  the  Means  are  gone,  that  buy  this  Praife, 
cath  is  gone  whereof  this  Praife  is  made : 
oud  of  Winter  Showen, 
?1ies  are  coucht. 

Come,  fermon  me  no  farther, 
ly,  not  ignobly,  have  I  given, 
oft  thou  weep  ?     Canft  thou  the  Confdence  lack, 
ik  I  (hall  lack  Friends  ?     Secure  thy  Heart, 
uld  broach  the  Veflels  of  my  Love, 

the  Gratitude  of  Friends  by  borrowing, 
d  their  Wealth  could  I  as  frankly  ufe, 
ild  bid  thee  fpeak. 

AfTu  ranee  blefs  your  Thoughts  ! 

Nay,  in  fome  fort  thefe  Wants  of  mine  arc  crown'd, 
iccount  them  Bleflings ;  for  by  thefe 
try  Friends.     You  (hall  perceive  how  you 
r  my  Fortunes  :  In  my  Friends  I'm  wealthy. 

Aere,  ho  !  [Enter  three  Servants* 

ifpatch  you  feverally. 

Lord  Lucius to  Lord  Lucullus  you,  I  hunted  with 

:our  to-^ay you  to  Sempronius commend  mc  to 

)ves ;  andf  I  am  proud,  fay,  that  mv  Occafions  have 

ime  to  ufe  'em  toward  a  Supply  ot  Money;  let  the 

:  be  fifty  Talents.  [Exeunt  the  Servants. 

1,  Sir,  to  the  Senators ; 

Dm,  for  Service  done  the  State,  I  have 

d  this  Hearing ;  bid  'em  fend  o'th'  inftant 

fand  Talents  to  me. 

.  I've  been  bold, 

at  I  knew  it  the  mod  general  way) 

in  to  ufe  your  Signet  and  your  Name; 

y  do  (hake  thcir'Hcads,  and  I  am  heVc 

ler  in  return, 

Is  it  true  ?  Can  it  be  ? 
.  They  anfwer  in  a  joint  and  corporate  Voice, 
ow  they  are  at  Ebb,  want  Treafure,  cannot 
at  tliey  wou'd  ;  are  forry — ^you  are  honourable— 

they  could  have  wi{h'd — tney  knov/  not — 
ing  hath  been  amiis — 

all  were  well — 'tis  pity— 

And 
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And  (o  attending  other  ferious  Matters, 
After  dtftafteful  Xiooks^  and  thcfc  hard  Fraiftions, 
With  certain  Half-caps,  and  cold-moving  Nods^ 
They  froze  me  into  Siltnce. 

^m.  You  Gods  reward  'cm  ! 
I  pr'ythee,  Man,  look  chcerly.     Thefc  old  Fellow* 
Have  their  Ingratitude  in  them  hereditary ; 
Their  Blood  is  cak'd,  'ds  cold,  it  feldom  flows, 
And  Nature,  as  its  grows  again  toward  Earth, 
Is  faOiionM  for  the  Journey,  dull  and  heavy. 
But  be  not  fad ;  no  Blame  belongs  to  thee  : 
Thou'rt  true  and  juft.     And  never  doubt,  or  thmk 
That  Timon*s  Virtues  'mong  his  Friends  can  fink. 

Flav.  Would  I  could  not :  That  Thought  its  Bounty's  Foe> 
Being  free  itfelf,  it  thinks  all  others  fo. 

Enter  firjl  Servant, 

Tim.  Peace,  here  comes  my  Meflenger  from  Lord  LucuUuSw 
Well,  what  Succefs  ? 

I  Serv.  Soon  as  I  faw  my  Lord  LucuUus ;  Honeft  Friend, 

fays  he,   you   are  very  refpeflfully  welcome.     Fill  me  Tome 
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in  thjee. — Draw  nearer,  honeft  Friend :  Thj  Loril's  a 
ifiil  Gentleman ;  but  thou  art  wife,  and  thou,  knoweft 
enough  (altho'  thou  com'ft  to  me)  that  this  is  no  Time  to 
^oney,  e(pecially  upon  bare  Friendihip,  without  Securi- 
■Icre's  three  Solidares  for  thee ;  good  Bov  wink  at  me^ 

rthou  (aw'ft  me  not. — Is'tpoffible,  quotnl,  the  Worl4 
(o  much  £fFer  ?  Fly,  damned  BafeneJs,  to  him  that  war* 
:hee !  (and  threw  it  oack  with  Scorn.) 
V.  I  duuik  thee  for  thy  honeft  2^aL 

(Enter  id  Servant  J]  But  here 
fent  to  Lucius.  What  fay'ft  thou  ? 
Serv.  My  Lord,  I  faw  Lord  Lucius^  and  began  to  de«* 
your  MefTage  to  him.  May  it  pleafe  your  Honour,  fai J 
f  Lord  hath  fent — Ha !  what  hath  he  ient  ?  fays  he^  I 
»  much  endear'd  to  that  Lord;  he's  ever  fending:  how 
I  thank  him,  think'ft  thou  ?  And  what  has  he  fent?  He 
>nly  fent  his  prefent  Occafion  now,  my  Lord,  fays  I  j 
fting  your  Lordfhip  to  fupply  his  inftant  Ufe  witn  fiftf 
Its.  I  know  his  Lordfhip  is  but  meny  with  me,  quotm 
ic  cannot  want  fifty  times  five  hundrecl  Talents.  Werer 
^<:a(ion,  I  reply'd,  lefs  prefling,  I  fhould  not  urge  it  half 
vently.  Doft  thou  fpeak  feriouily  then  ?  fays  he.  Why 
a  wicked  Beaft  was  I,  to  disfurnifh  myfelf  againft  fuch  a 
Time,  when  I  might  have  fhewn  myfelf  honourable  ?  How 
kily  it  happen'd  that  I  fhould  make  a  Purchafe  but  m 
before  ?  I  am  vafHy  foriy  I  am  not  able  to  do— I  wa» 
ig  to  ufe  Lord  Tim$n  myfelf,  thefc  Gentlemen  can  wit- 
but  I  would  not  for  the  Wealth  of  Athens^  I  had  done 
w,  Commendmebountifully  to  his  good  Lordfhip;  and 
c  his  Honour  will  conceive  the  fairefl  of  me,  becaufe  I 
really  no  Power  to  be  kind.  And  tell  him  this  fron^ 
I  count  it  one  of  my  greatefl  Affli<5Uons,  that  I  cannotr 
ire  fuch  an  honourable  Gentleman. 
OT.  And  is  this  all  ?  This  the  Return  for  all  I've  done  ?— ^ 
be  my  Meflenger  from  Sempronius.  What  fays  he  ? 
Serv,  SemproniuSy  my  Lord,  after  much  Hcfitation,  andf 
?ring  to  himfelf,  cry'd  in  a  furly  Tone,  Muft  he  needs 
le  Me  in't? — Me  above  all  others  ? — He  might  have 
Lord  Lucius^  or  LucuUus  ;  and  now  Ventidius^  is  wealthy 
whom  he  redeemed  from  Prifon :  All  thefe  owe  thcic. 
?s  unto  him.  O,  my  Lord,  fays  I,  they've  all  been 
*d,  and  all  are  found  bafe  Metal ;  for  they've  all  deny'd 
How !  deny'd  him  ?  fays  he ;  Vcntidius  and  LucuUus 
deny'd  him  ?  And  does  he  fend  to  mc?  Hum !— It  (hews 
ttle'Love  or  Judgment  in  hiin.     Mufi:  I  be  his  laft  Rc- 
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fiiee?  He  has  much  difgrac'd  me  in  it.  I'm  angry.  He 
might  have  known  my  Place ;  I  fee  no  Caufe,  but  his  Oc- 
cafions  might  have  wooM  me  firft :  for  in  my  Confcicnce  I 
was  the  firft  Man  that  e'er  recciv'd  a  Prefent  from  him.  And 
does  he  think  fo  backwardly  of  me  that  I'll  requite  it  laft  ? 
No :  fo  it  may  prove  an  Argument  of  Laughter  to  the  reft, 
and  I  'mongft  Lords  be  thought  a  Fool.  I'd  rather  than  the 
Worth  of  thrice  the  Sum,  he'd  fent  to  me  firft,  but  for  mj 
Mind's  Sake  :  I  had  fuch  a  Courage  to  have  done  him  gooa. 
But  now  return. 

And  with  their  faint  Reply  this  Anfwer  join. 

Who  doubts  mine  Honour,  fliall  not  know  my  Coin ! 

Tim,  Excellent!  a  goodly  Villain  ! 

Flav.  \Vhy,  this  is  the  World's  Soul ; 
Of  the  fame  Piece  is  every  Flatterer's  Spirit. 
O  Timon  !  fee  the  Monftroufncfs  of  Man, 
When  he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  Shape  ! 
Thefe  Trencher-friends  do  now  deny  to  tliec. 
What  charitable  Men  afford  to  Beggars. 

Tim.  And  is  it  thus  ? — This  then  is  Timon^s  laft.— 
Ye  Knot  of  Mouth -friends  !  Smoke,  and  lukewarm  Water, 
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irrv.  Yet  do  our  Hearts  wear  77 m^s's  Laveiyy 
;e  I  by  our  Faces ;  we  are  Fellows  ftUl, 
r  alike  in  Sorrow.     Leak'd  is  our  Bark, 
e,  poor  Nfates,  ftand  on  the  dying  Dedc^ 
g  the  Surg»  threat. 
K  Good  Fellows  all ; 
teft  of  my  Wealth  I'll  (hare  amoneft  you. 
ever  we  fhall  meet,  for  Timon^s  &dce, 
et  b^  Fellows ;  ihake  our  Heads,  and  (ay, 
irerea  Knell  unto  our  Mailer's  Fortunes) 
ivc  feen  better  Days, 
ra^  Wietchednefs  that  Grandeur  brings ! 
I  be  b  mock'd  with  Gloiy  as  to  live 
a  Dream  of  Friendfhip  ?  AH  his  Pomp 
y  painted,  like  his  varnifh'd  Friends  I 
>neft  Lord !  brought  low  by  his  own  Hearty 
ebyGoodnefi;  ftrange,  unufualMood! 
fan's  worft  Crime  was  doing  too  much  Good. 

[Exeunt. 


SECT.     III. 
On  Writing  LETTERS. 

PER  Reading  and  Speaking  widi  Grace  and  Pro- 
iriety,  the  next  thing  to  be  confidered,  is  the  Art  of 
g  iJetters;  as  a  ereat  Part  of  the  Commerce  of  human 
carry 'd  on  by  this  means. 

:  Art  of  epiftolary  Writing,  as  the  late  Tranflator  of 
Letters  has  obfcrv'd,  was  efteemed  by  the  Romans j  in 
tmber  of  liberal  and  polite  Accomplifnments ;  and  we 
*icero  mentioning  with  great  Pleafure  in  fome  of  his 
i  to  Atticus^  the  elegant  specimen  he  had  receiv'd  from 
I,  of  his  Genius  in  this  Way  ♦.  It  feems  indeed  to 
»rmed  Part  of  their  Education ;  and  in  the  Opinion  of 
9ckey  it  well  dcferves  to  have  a  Share  in  ours.  **  The 
iting  of  Letters  (as  that  judicious  Author  obferves)  enters 
luch  into  all  the  Occafions  of  Life,  that  no  Gentle- 
..  L  H  •♦man 

*AdAn.lxY.  i6,  i^r. 
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^*  man  can  avoid  ftiowing  himfelf  in  Compofitions  of  this  ]dnJ» 
**  Occurrences  will  daily  force  him  to  make  this  Ufc  of  his 
**  Pen,  which  lays  open  his  Breeding,  his  Senfe,  and  his  Abi- 
**  lities,  to  a  fcvcrer  Examination  man  any  oral  Dilcourfe," 
It  is  to  be  wonder'd  we  have  fo  few  Writers  in  our  own  Lan- 
guage, who  derer\'c  to  be  pointed  out  as  Models  upon  fuch  an 
Occafion.  After  having  namM  Sir  If^tlliam  TempUj  it  would 
be  difficult  perhaps  to  add  a  Second.  The  elegant  Writer  of 
Cowley's  Life,  mentions  him  as  excelling  in  this  uncommon 
Talent ;  but  as  that  Author  declares  himfeif  of  Opinion, 
*'  That  Letters  which  pafs  between  familiar  Friends,  if  they 
*^  are  written  as  they  fhould  be,  can  fcarce  ever  be  fit  to  fee 
**  the  Light,"  the  World  is  deprived  of  what,  no  doubt,  would 
have  been  well  worth  its  Infpedlion.  A  late  difKnguilhed 
Genius  treats  the  very  Attempt  as  ridiculous,  and  profiefles 
himfelf  ^^  a  mortal  Enemy  to  what  they  call  a  fine  Letter.'*' 
His  Avcrfion  however  was  not  fo  ftrong,  but  he  knew  how  to 
conquer  it  when  he  thought  proper,  and  the  Letter  whidi 
clofes  his  Correfpondcnce  with  Biihop  Atterburjj  is,  pexliapSy. 
the  moil  genteel  and  manly  Addrcfs  that  ever  was  pen'd  to  a 
JFriend  in  Difgrace.  The  Truth  is,  a  fine  Letter  does  not 
confift  in  faying  fine  things,  but  in  cxprefling  ordinary  one$  in 
an  uncommon  manner.     It  is  the  proprU  communia  dicere^  die 
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L  E  T  T  E  R     I. 

Sir  William  Temple  /^  Mr.  Sidney, 

Haguij  Dec.  13.  N.  S.  1675. 

'^  HO*  I  did  not  liloe  the  Date  of  your  laft  Letter,  yet 

1  did  all  the  ceft  very  well.     I  thought  Lyons  a  little 

far  off  for  one  I  wifli  always  in  my  Reach  :    But  wh^n  I 

letnbcied,  it  was  a  Place  of  (o  great  Trade,  and  where 

told  me  yours  had  been  very  good  in  former  Times,  I 

cotntentea,  to  think  you  fpent  your  Time  to  your  own 
antage  and  Satisfa^on,  |ho'  not  to  your  Friends,  by 
ping  at  fuch  a  Difhmce.  I  w^s  very  well  pleafed  t'other 
r  with  a  Vifit  made  me  by  Captain  Frejheim^  who  wa3 
:h  in  your  Praifes ;  but  I  did  not  like  that  he  fhou'd  make 

kinder  to  him  than  to  me :  Yet  I  think  he  deferves  it 
Wi>  if  all  be  true  that  he  tells ;  for  he  pretends  to  think 
,  -/(f  plus  belle  Hommey  &  le  pltis  honnite  Hcmmej  and  I 
w  not  what  more, .  that  never  cane  into  my  Head,  as  you 
w  very  well.     However,  I  wcs  mighty  glad  to  hear  him 

you  had  the  beft  Health  that  cou'd  be,  and  that  you 
ced  as  if  you  would  keep  it  fo,  if  you  did  not  grow  tog 
i  to  the  Place  and  Company  you  lived  iji,  or  they  to  you. 
,  after  what  you  tell  me  of  the  French  Air  and  Bourbon 
.tcrs,  I  am  much  apter  to  wifh  myfelf  there,  than  you 
hcfc  Parts  of  the  World ;  and  tho'  I  hear  News  every 
r  from  all  Sides,  yet  I  have  not  heard  any  fo  good,  fincc 
me  upon  this  Scene,  as  what  you  fend  me,  of  the  Effe6b 
1  like  to  feel  by  the  Change  whenever  I  come  upon  that 
TC  you  are :  They  will  be  greater  and  better  than  any  I 
cxpe£t  by  being  the  bu(y  Man,  tho'  Je  pourrois  hien  fairc 
ntiillis^  with  the  Company  I  am  joined  to,  and  nobody 
ws  to  what  Sir  Ellis  may  raife  another  Amballador,  that 

already  raifed  one  from  the  Dead.  They  begin  to  talk 
r  of  our  going  to  Ninu^uen^  as  if  it  were  nearer  than  I 
ight  it  a  Month  ago :  When  we  are  there,  it  will  be 
I  enoii^h  to  tell  you  what  I  think  of  our  coming  away, 
berto,  1  can  only  fay,  there  are  fo  many  Splinters  in  the 
isn  Bone,  that  the  Patient  muft  be  very  good,  as  well 
be  Surgeon,  if  it  be  a  fudden  Cure.  And  though  I  be- 
c  both  where  you  and  I  arc,  the  Dilpoiitions  towards  it 
H  2  are 
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arc  very  well,  yet  I  doubt  of  thofe  who  arc  farther  off  on 
both  Sides  of  us.  For  aught  any  body  knows,  this  great 
Dance  may  end  as  others  ufe  to  do,  every  Man  coining  to 
the  Place  where  they  begun,  or  near  it:  Only,  againft  all 
Reafon  and  Cuftom,  I  doubt  the  poor  Swide^  that  never  led 
the  Dance,  is  likelicft  to  pay  the  Fidlers.  I  hope  you  know 
what  partes  at  Home  ;  at  leall,  *tis  Pity  you  ihould  not :  But 
if  you  don't,  you  fhall  not  for  me  at  tnis  Diftance;  and  fince 
you  talk  of  returning,  the  Matter  is  not  great.  Ih  the  mean 
time,  pray  let  me  know  your  Motions  and  your  Hes^tb, 
fmce  the  Want  of  your  Cypher  keeps  me  from  other  tfaiiws 
•you  fay  you  have  a  mind  to  tell  me.  I  hear  nothine  of  the 
Letter  you  fay  you  have  fent  me  by  fo  good  a  H&nd;  lb 
that  all  I  can  fay  to  that  is,  that  by  whatfoever  it  comes, 
any  will  be  welcome  that  comes  from  yours ;  becaule  nobody 
loves  you  better  than  I,  nor  can  be  more  than  I  am^ 

Yours,  &c. 


LETTER     IL 
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Didfliip  \s  pleafed  to  make  me  of  any  Favours  to  your  Son, 
bo  has  never  yet  been  fo  kind  to  me,  as  to  give  me  the  leaft 
tcafion  of  obliging  him.  I  confefi,  I  ihould  have  been  glad 
meet  with  any,  Uio'  I  do  not  remember  fo  much  as  ever 
have  told  him  lb ;  but  if  he  has  guefled  it  from  my  Coun- 
nance  or  Converfation,  it  is  a  Teftimony  of  his  obferving 
uch,  and  judging  well ;  which  are  Qualities  I  have  thought 
mjniilty  of,  among  thofe  others  that  allow  me  to  do  him 
>  Favour  but  Juftice  only  in  cftecming  him.  'Tis  his 
3rtune  to  have  been  beforehand  with  me,  by  giving  your 
ordfhip  an  Occafioo  to  take  notice  of  me,  and  thereby  fur- 
lhi^g  me  with  a  Pretence  of  entering  into  your  Service ; 
hich  eives  him  a  new  Tj^tle  to  any  I  can  do  him,  and  your 
Drdfliip  a  veiy  juft  one  to  employ  me  upon  all  Occafions. 
Notwithftanding  your  Lordfhip's  favourable  Opinion,  I 
ill  aflure  you,  'tis  well  for  me,  that  our  Work  here  re- 
hires little  SkUl,  and  that  we  have  no  more  but  Forms  to . 
•al  with  in  this  Congrefs,  while  the  Treaty  is  truly  in  the 
eld,  where  the  Conditions  of  it  are  yet  to  be  determined. 
ua  viam  invenient :  Which  is  all  I  can  fay  of  it ;  nor  (hall 
ncreafe  your  Liordfhip's  prefent  Trouble,  beyond  the  Pro- 
Sons  of  my  being, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  moft  Obedient 

Humble  Servant. 


LETTER    III. 

Mr.  Pope  to  the  Bijhop  cf  Rochester. 

)NCE  more  I  write  to  you  as  I  promifed,  and  this 
once  I  fear  will  be  the  laft !  The  Curtain  will  -foon  be 
ftwn  between  my  Friend  and  me,  and  nothing  left  but  to 
ilh  you  a  long  good  Night.  May  you  enjoy  a  State  of  Re- 
ife  in  this  Life,  not  unlike  that  Sleep  of  the  Soul  which 
aie  have  believed  is  to  fucceed  it,  where  we  lie  utterly  for- 
tful  of  that  World  from  which  we  are  gone,  and  ripening 
r  that  to  which  we  are  to  go.  If  you  retain  any  Memory 
'  the  paft,  let  it  only  image  to  you  what  has  pleased  you 
ft;    fometimes  prefent  a  Dream  of  an  abfent  Friejad,    or 

H  3  bring' 
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bring  you  •back  an  agreeably  Converfation.  But  upon  die 
whole,  I  hope  you  will  think  lefs  of  the  Time  paft  than  of 
the  future ;  as  the  former  has  been  \e&  kind  to  you  than  ^ 
latter  infallibly  will  be.  Do  not  envy  the  World  your  Stu- 
dies ;  they  will  tend  to  the  Benefit  of  Men  arainft  whom  you 
can  have  no  Complaint,  I  mean  of  all  Pdlterity  :  And  per- 
haps at  your  time  of  Life,  nodiine  elfe  is  wortn  tout  Care, 
What  is  every  Year  of  a  wife  N&n*s  Life  but  a  Cenfuit  or 
Critique  on  the  paft  ?  Thofe  whofe  Date  is  the  ihorteft,  live 
lone  enough  to  laugh  at  one  half  of  it :  The  Boy  defpifa 
.  the  Infant,  the  Man  the  Boy,  die  Philofopher  both,  and  the 
Chiiftian  all.  You  may  now  bc^n  to  think  your  Manhood 
was  too  much  a  Puerility;  and  you'll  never  fuffer  your  Age  to 
be  but  a  fccond  Infancy.  The  Toys  and  Baubles  of  your 
Childhood  arc  hardly  now  more  below  you,  than  thofe  Toys 
of  our  riper  and  of  cur  declining  Years,  the  Drums  and  Rat- 
tles of  Ambition,  and  the  Dirt  and  Bubbles  of  Avarice.  At 
this  Time,  when  you  are  cut  off  from  a  little  Society,  and 
made  a  Citizen  of  the  World  at  large,  you  fhould  bend  your 
Talents  not  to  ferve  a  Party,  or  a  few,  but  all  Mankind. 
Your  Genius  fhould  mount  above  that  Mift  in  which  its  Far- 
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World  look  after  you :  But  take  care,  that  it  be  not  with 

FitTy  but  with  Efieem  and  Admiratiom. 
I  am  with  the  greateft  Sincerity,  and  Paffion  for  your  Fame 
[     ai  well  as  Happinefs, 
t  Yours,  &C. 

Tii  Bijhcp  0f  Rochefter  went  into  ExiU  the  Mcnth  follm^ 
imgj  and  contimud  in  it  till  bis  Death j  which  happened  at  Pa- 
lis an  the  fifteenth  Day  of  Feb.  in  the  Tear  1732. 


LETTER    IV. 

From  Mr.  Gay  to  Mr.  F . 

Stanton- HarcQurty  j/ug.  g^  ijiS, 

2^  HE  only  News  jrou  can  cxped  to  have  from  me  here, 
is  News  fix)m  Heaven,  for  I  am  quite  out  of  the  World, 
there  is  fearce  any  thing  can  reach  me  except  the  Noife 
of  Thunder,  which  undoubtedly  you  have  heard  too.  We 
have  read  in  old  Authors,  of  high  Towers  leveird  by  it  to 
the  Ground,  while  the  humble  Vallies  have  efcap'd :  The 
only  thing  that  is  Proot  againft  it  is  the  Laurel,  which  how* 
ever  I  take  to  be  no  great  Security  to  the  Brains  of  modem 
Authors.  But  to  let  you  fee  that  the  contrary  to  this  oftea 
happens,  I  muft  acquaint  you  that  the  hiehefi  and  moil  ek- 
travapant  Heap  of  Towers  in  the  Univerfe,  which  is  in  this 
Neighbourhood,  ftands  ftill  undefacM,  while  a  Cock  of  Bar- 
ley in  our  next  Field  has  been  confiim'd  to  AiQies.  Would 
to  God  that  this  Heap  of  Barley  had  been  all  that'  had  pe- 
HKhed  !  For  unhappily  beneath  this  little  Shelter  fate  two 
much  more  conftant  Lovers  than  ever  were  found  in  Ro- 
mance under  the  Shade  of  a  Beech-Tree.  John  Hewit  was  a 
well-let  Man  of  about  five  and  twenty  j  Sarah  Drew  might 
be  rather  called  comely  than  beautiful,  and  was  about  the 
Cune  Age :  They  had  paflcd  thro'  the  various  Labours  of  the 
Year  together  with  the  greateft  Satisfa£tion  j  if  fhe  milk'd, 
'twas  his  Morning  and  Evening  Care  to  bring  the  Cows  to 
her  Hand.  It  was  but  laft  Fair  that  he  bought  her  a  Pre- 
fent  of  green  Silk  for  hA  Straw-Hat  5  and  the  Poefy  on  her 
Silver  Ring  was  of  his'  chufmg.  Their  Love  was  the  Talk 
of  tbp  whole  Neighbourhood  ;  for  Scandal  never  affirm'd  that 

H  4  ti^e^ 
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they  had  anv  other  Views  than  the  lawful  Pofleffion  of  each 
other  in  Marriage.  It  was  that  very  Morning  that  he  had 
obtained  the  Confent  of  her  Parents,  and  it  was  but  till  dw 
next  Week  that  they  were  to  wait  to  be  happy.  Perhaps  in 
the  Intervals  of  their  Work  they  were  now  talking  of  Acir 
Wedding-Cloaths,  and  John  was  fuiting  feveral  Sorts  of 
Poppies  diid  Ficld-flowcrs  to  her  Complexion,  to  chufe  her  a 
Knot  for  the  Wcdding-Day.  While  they  were  thus  bufi^, 
(it  was  on  the  latt  of  July  between  two  and  three  in  the  Af- 
ternoon) the  Clouds  grew  black,  and  fuch  a  Storm  of  Li^t- 
ning  and  Thunder  enfu'd,  that  all  the  Labourers  made  the 
beft  of  their  way  to  what  Shelter  the  Trees  and  Hedges  af- 
forded. Sarah  was  frightened,  and  fell  down  in  a  Swoon  on 
a  Heap  of  Barley.  Johfiy  who  never  feparted  from  hcr> 
fate  down  bv  her  Side,  having  rak'd  together  two  or  three 
Heaps,  the  better  to  fecure  her  from  the  Storm.  Immediate- 
ly there  was  heard  fo  loud  a  Crack,  as  if  Heaven  had  fplit 
adfunder ;  every  one  was  folicitous  for  the  Safety  of  his  Neigh- 
bour, and  called  to  one  another  throughout  the  Field.  No 
Anfwer  being  returned  to  thofe  who  called  to  our  Lovers, 
they  ftep'd  to  the  Place  where  they  lay;  they  pcrceiv'd  the 
Bariey  all  in  a  Smoke,    and  then   Tpy'd  this  faithful  Pa" 
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L  E  T  T  E  R    V, 
CicEiLo  to  Attic  US. 


I' Perceive  from  your  Letter,  and  the  Copy  of  my  Brodier'st 
which  you  fent  with  it,  a  great  Alteration  in  his  Affec- 
tion and  Sentiments  with  regard  to  you :  which  affe^  me 
with  all  that  Concern,  which  my  extreme  Love  for  you  both 
ought  to  give  me  ;  and  with  Wonder  at  the  fame  time,  what 
ccuid  pofiibly  happen  either  to  exafperatc  him  (b  highly,  or 
to  cfieA  fo  great  a  Change  in  him.  I  had  obfervtd  indeed 
before,  what  you  alfo  miftrufted  at  your  leaving  us,  that  he 
had  conceived  fome  great  Difguft,  which  ihocked  and  filled 
his  Mind  with  odious  Sufpicions :  which  tho'  I  was  often  at- 
tempting to  heal,  and  efpecially  after  the  Allotment  of  his 
Province,  yet  I  could  neither  difcover  that  his  Refentment 
was  (b  great,  as  it  appears  to  be  from  your  Letter,  nor  find, 
that  wnat  I  faid  had  fo  great  an  Effe6\  upon  h'un  as  I  wifhed. 
I  comforted  myfelf  however  with  a  Perfuafion,  that  he  would 
contrive  to  fee  you  at  Dyrrachiuw^  or  fome  other  Place  in 
thofe  Parts ;  and  in  that  Cafe  made  no  doubt,  but  that  all 
would  be  fet  right;  not  only  by  your  Difcourfe  and  talk- 
ing the  Matter  over  between  yourfelves,  but  by  the  very 
Si^  and  mutual  Embraces  of  each  other:  For  I  need  not 
teilyou  who  know  it  as  well  as  myfelf,  what  a  Fund  of  Good 
Nature  and  Sweetnefs  of  Temper  there  is  in  my  Brother ; 
and  how  apt  he  is  both  to  take  and  to  forgive  an  Offence. 
But  it  is  very  unlucky  that  you  did  not  fee  him ;  fmce  by 
that  Means,  what  omers  have  artfullv  inculcated  has  had 
more  Influence  on  his  Mind,  than  either  his  Duty,  or  his 
Relation  to  you,  or  your  old  Friendlhip,  which  ought  to 
have  had  the  mof^.  Where  the  Blame  of  all  this  lies,  it  is 
eafier  for  me  to  imagine  than  to  write;  being  afraid,  left, 
while  I  am  excufmg  my  own  People,  I  (hould  be  too  feverc 
upon  yours :  For,  as  I  take  the  Cafe  to  be,  if  thofe  of  his 
own  Family  did  not  make  the  Wound,  they  might  at  leaft 
have  cured  it.  When  we  fee  one  another  ati^ain,  I  fhall  ex- 
plain to  you  more  eafily  the  Source  of  the  whole  Evil,  which 

]s  forcad  fomcwhat  wider  than  it  feems  to  be. As  to 

the  Letter  which  he  wrote  to  you  from  nejjhlonica^  and  what 
you  fuppofc  him  to  have  faid  erf  you  tp  your  Friend?  at  Rome^ 

aad 
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and  on  the  Road,  I  cannot  conceive  what  could  move  hin 
to  it.  But  all  my  Hopes  of  making  diis  Matter  eaiy  de- 
pend on  vour  Humanity.  For  if  you  will  but  refled,  dut 
the  beft  Men  are  often  die  moft'  eaiy,  both  to  be  prorqjaoit 
and  to  be  appeafed ;  and  that  this  Quicknefs,  if  I  may  fo  caD 
k,  or  Flexibility  of  Temper,  is  generally  the  Proof  of  a  Good 
Nature ;  and  above  all,  diat  we  oi^t  to  bear  with  one  ano* 
ther's  Infirmities  or  Faults,  or  even  Injuries ;  this  trouble- 
feme  Affair,  I  hope,  will  be  foon  made  up  agsun.  I  b^  of 
you  that  it  may  be  fb.  For  it  oueht  to  be  my  fpedal  Cuty 
from  die  lingular  AfFedion  which  f  bear  to  you,  to  do  ever? 
thing  in  my  Power,  that  all,  who  belong  to  me,  may  bott 
love  and  be  beloved  by  you.  There  was  no  Occafion  for 
that  Part  of  your  Letter,  in  which  you  mention  the  Oppor- 
tunides  which  you  have  omitted,  of  Employments  both  in 
the  City  and  the  Provinces ;  as  well  at  other  times,  as  in  my 
Confulfliip.  I  am  perfedly  acquainted  widi  the  Ingenuity 
and  Greatnefs  of  your  Mind ;  and  never  thou^t  that  there  was 
Any  other  Difference  between  vou  and  me,  but  in  9  difie*. 
rent  Choice  and  Method  of  Life*  Whilfl  I  was  drawn,  by 
a  fort  of  Ambition,  to  the  Defire  and  Purftiit  of  Honouns 
you  J  by  other  Maxims,  in  no  wife  blameable,  to  the  Enjoy- 
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longer  without  your  friendly  Counfel,  and  endearing  Conver- 
&don.  AV^e  have  often  been  reftrained  on  both  Sides,  by  a 
kind  of  Shame,  from  explaining  ourfelves  on  this  Articles 
but  I  was  now  forced  to  it  by  that  Part  of  vour  Letter,  in 
which  you  thought  fit  to  juftify  yourfelf  ana  your  Way  of 

Life  to  me. But  to  return  to  my  Brother:  In  the  pre- 

lent  State-of  the  ill  Humour  which  he  expreflcs  towards  you, 
it  happens  however  conveniently,  that  your  Refolution  of 
declining  all  Employments  Abroad  was  declared  and  known 
long  beforehand,  both  to  me  and  to  your  other  Friends  j  fo 
that  yournot  being  now  together  cannot  be  charged  to  any 
Qiiarrel  or  Rupture  between  you,  but  to  your  Judgment  and 
Choice  of  Life.  Wherefore  both  this  Breach  in  your  Union 
wiJI  be  healed  again,  and  your  Friendfhip  with  me  rcnuun 
for  ever  inviolable,  as  it  has  hitherto  been.— We  live  here  in 
an  infirm,  wretched,  and  tottering  Republic :  for  you  have 
heard,  I  guefs,  that  our  Knights  are  now  almoft  disjoined 
again  fi-om.the  Senate.  The  firft  Thing  which  they  took 
amifs,  was  the  Decree  for  calling  the  Judges  to  Account  who 
had  taken  Money  in  Clodius's  Affair.  I  happened  to  be  abfent 
when  it  pafied  ;  but  hearing  afterwards  that  the  whole  Order 
refentcd  it,  tho'  without  complaining  openly,  I  chid  the  Se- 
nate, as  I  thought,  with  great  Effc<5l ;  and  in  a  Caufc,  not 
very  modeft,  fpoke  forcibly  and  copioufly.  They  have  now 
another  curious  Petition,  fcarce  fit  to  be  endured  ;  which  yet 
I  not  only  bore  with,  but  defended.  The  Company  who 
hired  the  ySatic  Revenues  of  the  Cenfors^  complainea  to  the 
Senate,  that,  through  too  great  an  Eagernefs,  they  had  given 
more  for  them  than  they  were  worth,  and  begged  to  be  re- 
leafed  from  the  Bargain.  I  was  their  chief  Advocate,  or  ra- 
ther indeed  the  Second ;  for  Cr  Assus  was  the  Man  who  put 
them  upon  making  this  Requeft.  The  Thing  is  odious  and 
fhameful,  and  a  public  Confeflion  of  their  Rafhnefe:  but  there 
was  great  Reafon  to  apprehend,  that  if  they  (hould  obtain  no- 
thing, they  would  be  wholly  alienated  from  the  Senate  :  fo  that 
this  Point  alfo  was  principally  managed  by  me.  For,  on  the 
Firfl  and  Second  of  December^  I  fpoke  a  great  deal  on  the 
Dignity  of  the  two  Orders,  and  the  Advantages  of  the  Con- 
cord between  them,  and'  was  heard  very  favourably  in  a  full 
Houfe.  Nothing  however  is  yet  done ;  but  the  Senate  appears 
well  difpofed.  ForMETELLUS,  the  Conful  elcdl,  was  the 
onl^  one  who  fpoke  againft  us  j  tho'  that  Hero  of  ours,  Cato, 
was  going  alfo  to  fpcak,  if  the  fhortnefs  of  the  Day  had  not 
prevented  him. 
•  -^  Thus, 
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Thus,  in  purfuit  of  my  old  Meafurcs,  I  am  fuppordng,  v 
'  xveM  as  I  can,  that  Concord  which  my  ConfuMhip  had  c^ 
jncnted :  but  fuice  no  great  Strefs  can  now  be  laid  upon  it^  I 
have  provided  myfelf  another  Way,  and  a  fure  one,  I  hope»  of 
maintaining  my  Authority ;  which  I  cannot  well  explain  bv 
Letter,  yet  will  give  you  a  fliort  Hint  of  it.  I  am  in  ftria: 
Friendftiip  with  Pompey.  -I  know  already  what  you  (ay-^ 
and  will  be  upon  my  Guard,  as  far  as  Caution  can  lerve  me^ 
and  give  you  a  fartner  Account  fome  other  time,  of  my  pre- 
fent  ConduS  in  Politics.  You  arc  to  know,  in  the  mean 
while,  that  Luce ei us  defigns  to  fue  diredtly  for  theConful- 
(hip;  for  he  will  have,  it  is  faid,  but  two  Competitois. 
Cjesar,  by  Means  ofARRius,  propofes  to  join  with  him; 
and  BiBULUs,  by  Pise's  Mediation,  thinks  of  joining  with 
C-ffsAR,  Do  you  laugh  at  this?  Take  my  Word  tor  it^ 
it  is  no  laughing  Matter.  What  (hall  I  write  farther?  What? 
there  are  many  Tilings  ;  but  for  another  Occafion.  If  you 
would  have  us  expeA  you,  pray  let  me  know  it.  At  prelent 
I  fliall  beg  only  modeftjy,  what  I  defirc  very  eameftly,  that 
you  would  come  as  foon  as  poffible. 
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,  out  pf  your  fihgular  Goodnefs  and  Friendibip,  have  to 
31  defended  me.  I  am  no  Stranger  to  what  has  been  faid 
me  by  certain  Perfons,  fince  C-KSar's  Deadi.  They  caB 
Crime  in  me,  that  I  am  concerned  for  the  Lois  of  an  in- 
ate  Friend,  and  forty  that  the  Man,  whom  I  loved,  met 
h  fo  unhappy  a  Fate.  They  fay,  that  our  Country  ought 
>e  prcfenreid  to  any  Friendfhip,  as  if  they  had  already  made 
mdent,  that  his  Death  was  of  Service  to  the  Republic. 
1 1  will  notdealcraftily  J 1  ow;n  myfelf  not  to  be  arrived  at 
t  Degree  of  Wifdom ;  nor  did  I  yet  follow  Cssar  in  our 
sDiilendons,  but  my  Friend ;  whom^  diough  difpleafedwith 
:  Thing,  I  could  not  defert :  for  I  never  approved  the  Civil 
ar,  or  the  Caufe  of  it,  but  took  all  poffible  Pains  to  ftifle  it 
its  Birth.  Upon  die  Vidiory  therefore  of  a  familiar  Friend, 
ras  not  eager  to  advance,  or  to  enrich  my&lf :  an  Advan- 
e  which  others,  who  had  lefs  Intereft  with  him  than  I, 
fed  to  great  Excels,.  Nay,  my  Circumftances  were  even 
ttyCjESAR's  Law;  to whofe Kindnefs  the  greateft Part 
hide  J  who  now  rejoice  at  his  Death,  owed  their  very  Con- 
uuice  in  the  City.  I  foHcited  the  Pardon  of  the  Vanquiflied 
h  the  fame  2^1  as  if  it  had  been  for  my  felf.  Is  it  poflible 
refore  for  me,  who  laboured  to  procure  the  Safety  of  all, 

to  be  concerned  for  the  Death  of  him,  from  whom  I  ufed 
procure  it?  efpeclally  when  the  very  fame  Men,  who  were 
Caufe  of  making  him  odious,  were  the  Authors  alfo  of 
brojang  him.     But  I  (hall  have  Caufe,  they  fay,  to  repent, 

daring  to  condemn  their  Aft.  Unheard-of  In/blence! 
t  it  (hould  be  allowed  to  fome  to  glory  in  a  wicked  Aftion^ 
not  to  others,  even  to  grieve  at  it  without  Punifhment! 
:  this  was  always  free  even  to  Slaves,  to  fear,  rejoice,  and 
JVC  by  their  own  Will,  not  that  of  another ;  which  yet  thefe 
tn,  who  call  themfelves  the  Authors  of  Liberty,  are  endea- 
tring  to  extort  from  us  by  the  Force  of  Terror.  But  they 
Y  fpare  their  Threats :  for  no  Danger  fhall  terrify  me  from 
forming  my  Duty  and  the  Offices  of  Humanity ;  fince  it 
I  alwap  my  Opinion  that  an  honeft  Death  was  never  to  be 
lidcd,  often  even  to  be  fought.  But  why  are  they  angiy 
hme,  forwilhing  only  that  they  may  repent  of  their  Attf 
idfh  rfiat  all  the  World  may  regret  C-Ksar's  Death.  But  I 
;ht,  fay  they,  as  a  Member  of  Civil  Society,  to  wifh  the 
»od  and  Safety  of  the  Republic.  If  my  part  Life  and 
irc  Hopes  do  not  already  prove,  that  I  wim  it,  without  my 
«g  (oy  I  will  not  pretend  to  evince  it  by  Argument.  I  beg 
I  of 
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of  you  therefore  in  the  ftrongeft  Terms,  to  attend  to  Fa£h 
rather  than  Words ;  and  if  you  think  it  die  moft  ufefiil  to  one 
in  my  Circumfbnces,  that  what  is  right  fhould  take  place, 
never  imagine,  that  I  can  have  any  Union  or  Commerce  with 
ill-defigning  Men.  I  a£bd  the  fame  Part  in  my  Youth,  where 
to  miftake  would  have  been  pardonable ;  (hall  I  then  undo  it 
all  again,  and  renounce  my  Principles  in  my  declining  A^  ? 
No  J  it  is  my  Refolution  to  do  nothuig  that  can  give  any  Of- 
fence; except  it  be  when  I  lament  the  cruel  ^te  of  a  dear 
Friend  and  illuftrious  Man.  If  I  were  in  different  Sentiments, 
Z  would  never  difown  what  I  was  doing ;  left  I  fhould  be 
thought,  not  enly  wicked  for  purfuing  what  was  wrong,  but 
&lfe  and  cowardly  for  diilembling  it. — But  I  undertook  the 
Care  of  the  Shews,  which  young  Cjesar  exhibited  for  the 
Viftoiy  of  his  Uncle.  This  was  an  Affair  of  private,  not  of  • 
Dublic  Duty.  It  was  what  I  ou^ht  to  have  performed  to  the 
Memory  and  Honour  of  my  dead  Friend;  and  what  I  could 
not  therefore  deny  to  a  Youth  of  the  greateft  Hopes,  and  fi> 
highly  worthy  of  C^sar. — But  I  go  alfo  often  to  theCbnTuI 
Antony's,  to  pay  my  Compliments;  yet  you  will  find  thofe 
very  Men  go  bftener,  to  afk  and  receive  Favours,  who  reflcA 
upon  me  for  it,  as  difafFedled  to  my  Country.  But  what  Ar- 
rogance is  this?  WhcnCjE^AR  never  hindered  me  from 
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LETTER    VIL 

Pliny    So    Tacitus. 

U  R  Requeft  that  I  would  fend  you  an  Account  of 
ny  Uncle's  Death,  in  order  to  tranfinit  a  more  exad 
n  of  it  to  Pofterity,  deferves  my  Acknowledgments  ; ' 
lis  Accident  fliall  be  celebrated  by  your  Pen,  the  Glory 

am  well  aflured,  will  be  rendered  for  ever  illuftrious. 
3twithftandlng  he  perifhed  by  a  Misfortune,  which,  ai 
>Iired  at  the  fame  time   a   moft  beautiful  Country  i« 

and  deftroyed  fo  many  populous  Cities,  leems  to  pro- 
im  an  everlafling  Remembrance;  notwithftanding  he 
nfelf  compofed  many  and  lading  Works ;  yetj  1  am 
led,  the  mentioning  of  him  in  your  immortal  Writ- 
nil  greatly  contribute  to  eternize  hb  Name.  Happy 
n  thofe  to  be,  whom  Providence  has  diftinguiflied  witli 
ilities  either  of  doing  fuch  A<%ons  as  are  worthy  of 
■elated,  or  of  relating  them  in  a  Manner  worthy  of  be- 
d ;  but  doubly  happy  are  thofe  who  are  blefled  with 
lefe  uncommon  Talents :  In  the  Number  of  which  my 

as  his  own  Writings,  and  your  Hiftory  will  evidently 
may  juftly  be-ranked.  It  is  with  extreme  Willineneis, 
re,  I  execute  your  Commands ;  and  fhould  indeed  have 
d  dieTafk  if  you  had  not  enjoined  it.  He  was  at  that 
with  the  Fleet  under  his  Command  at  Mifenum^  On 
d  of  Augujly  about  One  in  the  Afternoon,  my  Mother 

him  to  obferve  a  Cloud,  which  appeared  of  a  very 
1  Size  and  Shape.  He  had  juft  returned  from  taking 
nefit  of  the  Sun,  and  after  bathing  himfelf  in  cold  Wa- 
id  taking  a  flight  Repaft,  was  retired  to  his  Study :  He 
lately  arofc,  and  went  out  upon  an  Eminence,  from 
e  he  might  more  diftinflly  view  this  very  uncommon 
ranee.  It  was  not  at  that  Diftance  difcernable  from 
fountain  this  Cloud  ifliied  ^  but  it  was  found  afterwards 
:nd  from  Mount  Vefuvius.  I  cannot  give  you  a  more 
Dcfcriprion  of  its  Figure,  than  by  refembling  it  to  that 
ine-Tree,  for  it  fliot  up  a  great  Height  in  the  Form 
"runk,  which  extended  itfelf  at  the  Top  into  a  fort  of 
lies ;  occafioncd,  I  imagine,  either  by  a  fudden  Guft  of  Air 
ipelled  it^  the  Force  of  which  decreafed  as  it  advanced 
ds,  or  the  Cloud  itfelf  being  prefled  back  again  by  it3 

ov^tv 
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own  Weight,  expanded  in  this  Manner :  It  appeared  (bme-^ 
times  bright,  and  fometimes  dark  and  fpotted,  as  it  was  more 
or  Icfs  impregnated*  with  Plarth  and  Cinders.  This  extraor-' 
dinary  Phaenomenon  excited  my  Uncle's  philofophical  Curiofity 
to  take  a  nearer  View  of  it.  He  ordered  a  llcht  Veflel  ta 
be  got  ready,  and  gave  me  the  Liberty,  if  I  thought  proper, 
to  attend  him.  I  rather  chofe  to  continue  my  Studies ;  ft>r, 
as  it  happened,  he  had  given  me  an  Employment  of  that 
Kind.  As  he  was  comint^  out  of  the  Houfe  he  received 
a  Note  from  Retina ^  the  \Vife  of  Bcijfm^  who  was  in  the 
utmoft  Alarm  at  the  imminent Dan2:cr  which  threatened  her; 
for  her  Villa  being  fituated  at  the  Foot  of  Mount  VeJuviuSy  • 
there  was  no  Way  to  efcape  but  by  Sea,  fhe  earneftly  en- 
treated him  therefore  to  come  to  her  AfTiftance.  He  accord- 
ingly changed  his  firft  Defign,  and  what  he  began  with  a 
philofophical,  he  purfued  with  an  heroical  Turn  of  Mind.. 
He  ordered  the  Gallics  to  put  to  Sea,  and  went  himlelf  on 
board  with  an  Intention  of  aiTifling,  not  only  ReSfinOy  but 
feveral  others  ;  for  the  Villas  ftand  extremely  thick  upon  that 
beautiful  Coaft.  When  haffening  to  the  Place  from  whence 
others  fled  with  the  utmoft  Terror,  he  ftecred  his  dired 
Courfe  to  the  Point  of  Dnnger,  zni  with  fo  much  Calinnefs 
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Dt  ready ;  when,  after  having  bathed,  he  fate  down  to 
with  ^at  Chearfiibiefi,  or.  at  leaft  (what  is  equally 
with  all -the  A(q)earance  of  it.  In  the  mean  while 
uption  from  Mount  Vefuvius  flamed  out  kom.  feveral 
with  much  Violence,  which  the  Darknefs  of  the  Night 
uted  to  render  ftill  more  vifible  and  dreadful.  But  my 
in  order  to  footh  the  Apprehenfions  of  his  Friend,  ai- 
im  it  was  only  the  burning  of  the  Villages,  which  the 
y  People  had  abandoned  to  the  Flames :  After  this  he 
to  Rdt^  and,  it  is  moft  certain,  he  Was  fo  little  dif- 
(ed  as  to  fall  into  a  deep  Sleep ;  for,  being  pret^  fat^ 
reathing  hard,  thofe  who  attended  without,  adually 
iim  fiiore.  The  Court  which  led  to  his  Apartment, 
K>w  almoft  filled  with  Stones  and  Afhes,  if  he  had  con* 
there  any  time  longer,  it  would  have  been  impoffible  for 
have  made  his  Wzy  out ;  it  was  thought  proper  there-> 
awaken  him.  He  got  up,  and  went  to  Pompmianusy 
e  reft  of  his  Company,  who  were  not  unconcerned 
\  to  think  of  going  to  Bed.  They  confulted  toge- 
liether  it  would  be  moft  prudent  to  truft  to  the  Houles, 
now  (hook  from  fide  to  fide  with  frequent  and  vio- 
ortcufSons,  or  fly  to  the  open  Fields,  where  the  cal- 
Stones  and  Cinders,  tho'  light  indeed,  yet  fell  in  large 
rs,  and  threatened  Deftru£lion.  In  this  Diftreis  thr^  re* 
for  the  Fields,  as  the  lefs  dangerous  Situation  or  the 
^  Refolutlon,  which  while  the  reft  of  the  Company 
urried  into  by  their  Fears,  my  Uncle  embraced  upon 
id  deliberate  Confideration.  They  went  out  then^  hav- 
lows  tied  upon  their  Heads  with  Napkins  y  and  this  was 
vhole  Defence  againft  the  Storm  of  Stones  that  fell 
them.  Tho'  it  was  now  Day  every  where  elfe,  with 
t  was  darker  than  the  moft  obfcure  Night,  excepting 
hat  Light  proceeded  from  the  Fire  and  I^^mcs.  They 
t  proper  to  go  down  farther  upon  the  Shore,  to  obferve 
might  fafely  put  out  to  Sea,  but  they  found  the  Waves 
1  extremely  high  and  boifterous.  There  my  Uncle  hav- 
unk  a  Draught  or  two  of  cold  Water  tnrew  himfelf 
ipon  a  Cloth  which  was  fpread  for  him,  when  imme- 
the  Flames,  and  a  ftrong  Smell  of  Sulphur,  which  was 
irerunner  of  them,  difperfed  the  reft  of  the  Company, 
)liged  him  to  arife.  He  raifed  himfelf  up  with  the  A£' 
?  of  two  of  his  Servants,  and  inftantly  fell  down  dead  ; 
ted,  as  I  conjeflure,*  by  fome  grofs  and  noxious  Va- 
havinjg  always  had  weak  Lungs,  and  frequently  fubje^l 
tflScuIty  of  Breathing.  As  foon  as  it  was  light  again, 
..I  I  wixicb 
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which  was  nm  till  the  thitd  Day  after  this  melancholv  Acci- 
dent, his  Body  was  found  entire,  -and  without  any  Marks  (>f 
Violence  upon  it,  exadily  in  the  fame  Pofture  that  he  fell, 
and  looking  more  like  a  Man  afleep  than  dead.  During  all 
this  time  my  Mother  and  I  were  at  Mifenum.  But  as  this 
has  no  Connexion  with  your  Hiftory,  fo  your  Enquiry  went 
no  farther  than  concemmg  my  Uncle's  Death  ;  with  that 
therefore  I  will  put  an  End  to  my  Letter :  Suffer  me  onlv  to 
add,  that  I  have  faithfully  related  to  vou  what  I  was  either 
an  Eye-witnefs  of  myfeU,  or  receivecl  immediately  after  the 
Acciaent  happened,  and  before  there  was  time  to  vaiy  the 
Truth.  You  will  chufe  out  of  this  Narrative  fuch  Circum- 
ftances  as  fhall  be  moft  fuitable  to  your  Purpofe  ;  for  there  is 
a  great  Difference  between  what  is  proper  for  a  Letter,  and 
an  Hiftory ;  between  writing  to  a  Friend,  ^d  writing  to  the 
Public.     Farewel. 


LETTER    VIII. 

Pliny  to  Romanus  Firmus. 
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LETTER    IX; 

Pliny  id  Maximus; 

I N  K  I  ma^  claiili  a  Right  to  afk  the  fame  Serviced 
DQ  for  ihy  Friends,  as  l  would  ofFer  to  vours  if  I 
your  Station.  Arrianus  Maturius  is  a  Perron  of  ereat 
ce  among  the  Mtinates.  When  I  call  him  (b,  it  is 
a  nfyedi  to  his  Fortunes  rwhich  however  are  very 
lUe;)  it  is  in  view  to  the  Purity,  the  Integrity,  the 
e^  and  the  Qravity  .of  his  Manners  His  Counfel 
e  in  my  Affairs,  and  his  Judgniieht  dire£b  me  in  my 

for  Truthj  Honour  and  Knowledge^  are  the  fhining 
s  which  mark  his  CharaSer.  He  loves  me  (and  1 
exprefs  his  AfFeAion  in  ftronger  Terms)  with  a 
lefs  equal  to  yours.  As  he  is  a  Stranger  to  Am- 
he  is  contented  with  remaining  in  the  Equeftrian 
when  he  might  eafily  have  advanced  himfelf  into  t 
Lank.  It  behoves  me  however  to  take  care  his  Me- 
warded  with  the  Honours  it  deferves ;  and  I  would  fain 

his  Knowledge  or  Expectation,    and  probably  too 

to  his  Inclination,  add  to  his  Dignity.  The  Poll  I 
ibtain  for  him  fhould  be  fomething  vtry  honourable,* 

attended  with  no  Trouble.  I  beg  when  any  .thing 
>Iature  offers  you  would  think  of  him  5  it  virill  be  an 
on,  which  both  he  and  I  (hall  ever  remember  with 
teft  Gratitude.  For  tho'  he  has  no  afpirine  Wifhes 
jr,  he  wi!I  be  as  fenfible  of  the  Favotu:.as  if  he  hsd 

it  in  confequence  of  his  own  Defu-es.  -  Farewel, 


LETTER    X. 
Pliny  to  Catilius. 

pt  of  yo\ir  Invitation  to  Supper,  tut  I  muft  make 
Agreement  before-handj  that  you  difmifs  me  foon, 
t  me  frugally.  Let  otw  Entertainment  abound  only 
bphical  Converfation,  and  even  that  too  virith  Mode- 
Tffere  are  certain  Midnight  Parties,  which  Cato  him- 
3  not  fafely  fall  in  with :  ^  I  muft  confdi  at  the  fame 
I  2  time. 


i 
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time,  that  7'  Cafar  when  he  reproaches  him  up6n  that  Head^ 
exalts  the  Character  he  endeavours  to  expore }  for  he  defcribct 
thofc  Perfons  who  met  this  reeling  Patriot,  as  blufliiiig  when 
they  difcovered  who  he  was;  and  adds,  jou  wouut  ba%fi 
thought  that  Cato  had  deteGed  tbem^  and  not  tbity  Cato. 
Could  he  place  the  Dignity  of  Cato  in  a  flronger  Light  than 
by  reprefenting  him  thus  venerable  even  in  his  Cups?  As  for 
ourfelves  neverthelefs,  let  Temperance  not  only  fpeak  our 
Table,  but  regulate  our  Hours:  for  we  are  not  arrived  at 
fe  high  a  Reputation,  that  our  Enemies  cannot  cenfure  ua 
but  to  our  Honour.    Farewel. 


LETTER    XI. 
Pliny  to  Titianus* 


WHAT  are  you  doing?  And  what  do  you  puzpofe  to 
do  ?  As  for  myfelf,  I  pafs  mv  Lifo  in  the  moft  agree- 
able, that  is,  in  the  moft  difengaged  manner  imaginable.  I 
do  not  find  myfelf  therefore*  in  the  Humour  to  write  a  long 
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tune.  This  Succefi  however  you  have  had,  and  your  Ad- 
vantage was  lb  nAich  more  confiderable  dian  mine  in  all 
jLxfycBb^  that  I  had  not  the  Power  to  defend  myielfagainft 
vou  in  either  of  thofe  Inftances,  but  you  won  both  my 
Moncr^  and  my  Heart  at  the  fame  time.  If  I  am  fo  happy 
at  tonnd  a  Place  in  yours,  I  fhall  efteem  that  AcquiiGdon  as 
an  Over-balance  to  all  my  Loiles,  and  ihall  look  upon  my- 
mf  as  greatly  a  Gainer  m  the  Commerce  that  oaued  be- 
tween us.  Tho'  your  Acquaintance,  indeed,  hait  coft  me 
pretty  dear,  I  do  not  by  any  means  think  I  have  paid  its 
fiill  Value,,  and  I  would  wilhngly  part  with  the  fame  Sum 
to  meet  widi  a  Man  in  Paris  of  as  much  Merit  as  yourfelf. 
This  beine  the  literal  Trudi,  you  may  be  well  afnu-ed,  Sir, 
that  I  fhaU  omit  nothing  in  my  Power  to  prderve  an  Ho- 
nour I  (o  highly  efteem ;  and  that  I  ihall  not  very  eafily 
give  up  a  Friend  whom  I  purchafed  at  (b  dear  a  Price.  1  have 
accordingly  performed  every  thing  you  defired  in  the  Afiair 
about  which  you  wrote  to  me ;  as  1  (hall  obey  you  with  the 
time  Pun^ality  in  every 'other  Inftance  that  you  ihall  com- 
mand me.    For  I  am  with  all  the  Afife£lion  that  I  ought. 

Sir,  Your,  feTr. 

VoiTURE. 


LETTER    XIII. 

To  the  Marchiofiefs  de  Rambouillbt, 

MADAM, 

SIN C E  I  had  the  Honour  of  feeing  vou,  I  have  fufFcrM 
greater  Pains  th^n  I  am  able  to  exprels.  Still  however,  I 
did  not  forget  to  execute  your  Commands ;  and  in  paiHng 
by  EJpirnay  I  attended,  as  your  Proxy,  the  Funeral  of  the 
Marefchal  Strozzi.  His  Tomb  appeared  to  me  fo  magnifi- 
cent, that  in  the  Condition  I  was  in,  and  finding  myfelf 
ready  conveyed  thither,  I  had  a  moft  violent  Inclination  to 
be  buried  witR  him.  But  they  made  fome  Difficulty  of  con:- 
piyin^  with  my  Propofal,  as  they  found  I  had  (KU  fpme  re- 
maimng  Warmth  left  in  me.     I  re/olved  therefore  to  have  my 

I  i  BoJy 
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Body  tranfpoited  to  Nancy ;  where  at  length.  Madam,  it  is 
arrived,  but  To  lean  and  worn  out,  that'  believe  me,  many  a 
Corpfe  is  interr'd  that  is  much  lefs  fo.  Tho'  I  have  been 
already  here  thefe  eight  Ds^s,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
recover  my  Strength,  and  the  longer  I  repofe,  the  more  1 
find  myfelf  fatigued.  In  Truth  I  perceive  fuch  an  infinite 
Difference  between  that  Fortnight  which  I  had  the  HonouF 
of  pafling  with  you,  and  the  fame  Space  of  Time  which  I 
have  fpent  fmce,  that  I  am  aftonifh'd  how  I  have  been  able 
to  fupport  it;  and  I  look  upon  myfelf  and  Monfieur  Afar- 
gonnej  who  teaches  School  in  this  Place,  as  two  the  moft 
"wretched  Inftances  in  the  World  of  the  Inconftancy  of  For- 
tune. I  am  every  Day  attacked  with  a  Shortncls  of  Breath, 
and  fainting  Fits,  without  being  able  to  meet  with  the  leaft 
Drop  of  Treacle ;  and  I  am  more  indifpofed  than  ever  I  was 
in  all  my  Life,  in  a  Place  where  I  cannot  be  fupplied  with  a 
proper  Medicine.  l*hus.  Madam,  I  much  fear  that  Nancj 
will  be  as  fatal  to  me  as  it  was  to  the  Duke  of  BourgogfUy 
and  that  after  having;  like  him,  efcaped  the  greateft  Dangers, 
and  rcfiftcd  the  mot);  powerful  Enemies,  I  am  deftin'd  to 
end  my  Days  in  this  Town.  I  fliall  ftruggle  however  againft 
that  Misfonune  as    muph  as    poiTtble ;    for    I    muJt 
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LETTER    XIV. 

To  Madame  Djs  la  Chetardie. 

MADAM, 

T  CANNOT  taftc  of  your  Bounty  without  cxpreffing  zt 
I  the  fame  time  my  Gratitude.  You  have  fcaftcd  me  in- 
deed thefe  four  Days  in  the  moft  delicious  Manner,  and  either 
there  is  no  Pleafure  in  the  Palate,  or  your  Cheefes  afford  a 
Relifli  of  the  moft  exquifite  Kind.  They  are  not  merely  an 
artfui  Preparation  of  Cream ;  they  are  the  ESc&  of  a  cer- 
tain Quinteflence  hitherto  unknown,  they  are  I  know  not 
what  kind  of  wonderful  Production,  which  with  a  moft  de- 
licious Sweetnefs,  preferve  at  the  fame  time  a  moftpleafing 
Poignancy.  Undoubtedly,  Madam,  you  muft  be  the  Fa- 
vourite of  Heaven,  fince  you  are  thus  blefled  with  a  Land 
that  flows  with  Milk  and  Honey.  It  was  in  this  Manner, 
you  know,  that  Providence  formerly  regaled  its  chofen  People ; 
and  fuch  were  once  the  Richie  of  3ie  Golden  Age.  But 
methinks  you  ought  to  limit  the  Luxury  of  your  Table  to  Ra- 
rities of  this  kind,  and  not  look  out  for  any  other  Abjun- 
dance,  in  a  Place  which  affords  fuch  charmine  Repafts^  Yogi 
ought  long  (ince  to  have  purified  your  Kitchen,  and  broke 
every  Inftrumcnt  of  favage  Dcfhufiion ;  for  would  it  not 
be  a  Shame  to  live  by  Cruelty  and  Murder,  in  the  Midft  of 
fuch  innocent  Provifions  ?  I  am  fure  at  leaft  I  can  never 
efteem  them  too  much,  nor  fufficiently  thank  you  for  your 
Prefent.  It  is  in  vain  you  would  perfuade  me,  that  it  was  the 
Work  of  one  of  your  Dairy  Maids  ;  fuch  coarfe  Hands  could 
never  be  concerned  in  fo  curious  a  Produ£Kon.  Moft  certain- 
ly the  Nymphs  of  rienns  wrt-e  engaged  in  the  Operation ; 
and  it  is  an  Original  of  their  making,  which  you  have  fent 
me  as  a  Rarity.  If  this  Thought  appears  to  you  poetical, 
you  muil  remember  that  the  Subjeft  is  fo  too ;  ^nd  might 
with  great  Propriety  make  part  of  an  Eclqgue,  or  enter  into 
fome  Comer  of  a  Paftoral.  But  I  am  by  no  means  an 
Adept  in  the  Art  of  Rhyming ;  befidps,  it  is  ncceffary  I 
fliould  quit  the  Language  of  Fable,  to  affure  you  in  very  true 
and  very  ferious  Profe,  I  fo  highly  honour  your  Virtue,  tha^ 
I  i^oula  always  think  I  owed  vou  much,  though  I  had  never 

1 4  r?cpivc4 
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received  any  Favour  at  your  Hands ;  s^nd  if  you  were  not 
Uiy  Bcnc&OTcfi,  I  fliould  nevcrthelefi  be  always,      ..^ 

Madam, 

Your,  &c. 

Balzac, 


LETTER    XV. 

^0  the  Mayor  of  Ancoulems. 

S  I  R, 

IPerfuadc  myfclf  that  the  Requeft  which  die  Bearer  of  thi^ 
will  make  to  you  on  my  Behalf,  will  not  be  diiag^-eeabk. 
It  concerns  indeed  the  public  Intereft  as  well  as  mine ;  and 
I  know  you  are  fo  punftual  in  the  Fun£tions  of  your  Office, 
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be  indmcd  to  &voiir  a  Perfim  who  is  thoudit  not  to  be  un- 

|nteful  lor  the  good  Offices  he  receives?  iWe  are  who  wUl 

Uv  even  more,  and  afliire  you  diat  you  have  an  Opportuni^ 

ce  extending  your  Reputation  beycmd  die  Bounds  of  your 

hovince,  and  of  nuking  die  Remembrance  of  your  Mayors 

al^  laft  longer  then  its  annual  Period.    I  fliall  learn  by  the 

return  of  the  Bearer,  if  you  think  my  Friends  foeaic  the 

Tnith)  and  whedier  vou  have  fo  high  an  Opinion  (x^the  Ac* 

faiowTed^nent  I  fhall'  make  to  you,  as  to  comply  with  die 

Requeft  I  have  already  tendered :    To  which  I  have  only  tn 

;uld  the  AlTurance  of  my  being,  with  great  Sincerity, 

Your,  &C, 

Balzac, 


LETTER    XVL 

To  a  young  CerUleman  at  $cbooL 

Dear  Macter  F. 

I  AM  glad  to  hear  you  are  well  fixt  in  your  new  School, 
I  have  now  before  me  the  three  laft  Letters  which  you 
fent  yoMT  Father,  and,  at  his  Deiire,  am  going  to  give  you 
a  (tw  Diredions  concerning  Letter-writing,  in  hopes  ttiey 
may  be  of  fome  (mall  Service  toward  improving  your  Talent 
that  way. 

When  you  fit  down  to  write,  call  off*  your  Thoughts  from 
every  other  Thing  but  the  Subjed  you  intend  to  handle :  Con- 
fider  it  with  Attention,  place  it  in  every  Point  of  View,  and 
examine  it  on  eveiy  Side  before  you  begin.  By  this  means 
you  will  lay  a  Plan  of  it  in  your  Mind^  whic}i  will  rife  like 
a  well-contrived  Building,  beautiful,  uniform,  and  regular; 
Whereas,  if  you  n^led  to  form  to  yourfclf  fome  Method  of 
going  through  the  Whole,  and  leave  it  to  be  conduced  by 
giddy  Accident,  your  Thou^ts  upon  any  Subjfd^  can  never 
appear  otherways  than  as  a  mere  heap  of  Con&fion.  Confi- 
dcr  )rou  are  now  to  form  a  Stile,  or,  in  other  Words,  to 
learn  the  Way  of  expreffing  what  you  think  i  and  your  do- 
ing 
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ing  it  well  or  ill  for  your  whole  Life,  will  depend,  in  a  great 
jp^furc,  upon  the  Manner  you  fall  into  at  the  Beginning. 
It  is  of  creat  Confequcnce  therefore,  to  be  attentive  and  diU-  ' 
gent  at  nrft  ;  and  an  expreflive,  genteel,  and  eaiV  Manner  of 
Writing,  is  fo  ufeful,  fo  engaging  a  Quality,  that  whatever 
Pains  it  cofts,  it  amply  will  repay.  Nor  is  the  Talk  <b  diffi- 
colt  as  you  at  firft  may  think,  a  little  Praftice  and  Attention 
\ie:ill  enable  you  to  lay  down  your  Thoughts  in  Order ;  and  I 
from  time  to  time  will  inftrutSl  and  give  you  Rules  for  (b  doing. 
B^t,  on  your  Part,  I  (hall  expe£l  Obfervance  and  Application^ 
without  which  nothing  can  be  done. 

As  to  Subjefts,  you  are  allowed  in  this  Way  the  utmoft 
Liberty.  Whatfoever  has  been  done,  or  thought,  or  feen, 
^r  heard  5  your  Obfervations  on  what  you  know,  vour  En- 
quiries about  what  you  do  not  know ;  the  Time,  tne  Place, 
the  Weather,  every  thing  around  flands  ready  for  your  Pur- 
pose 5  and  the  more  Variety  your  intermix,  the  better.  Set 
Difcourfes  require  a  Dignity  or  Formality  of  Stile  fuitable  to 
the  Subjeft  ;  whereas"  letter-writing  reje£b  all  Pomp  of 
Words,  and  is  moft  agreeable,  when  moft  familiar.  But 
tho'  lofty  Phrafes  are  here  improper,  the  Stile  muft  not  there- 
fore fink  into  Meanncfs  :  And  to  prevent  its  doing  fo,  an  eafy 
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Care  is  neceilaiy,  as  well  »  of  jrour  Writing;.  As  the  Pro- 
fcffion  allotted  tor  you  will  require  vou  to  ipeak  in  Public, 
you  (hould  be  more  than  ordinary  tolicitous  how  to  cxprefs 
yiQfirl^,  upon  all  CXxafions,  m  a  ^lear  and  proper  Maiincr, 
ami  to  acquire  an  Habit  of  ranging  your  Thoughts  readily, 
in  apt  and  handibme  Terms  j  and  not  blunder  out  your  Minui* 
ing,  or  be  albamed  tq  Ipeak  it  for  want  of  Wprds.  ,  Comihon 
Cx>nver(atiQn  is  not  of  h  little  Confequence  as  you  may  ima- 
gine ;  and  if  you  now  ajpf^iftom  yourfelf  to  talk  at  random, 
you  will  find  it  hereafter  not  eaiy  to  do  otherwiie. 

I  wilh  you  good  Succefi  in  all  your  Studies,  and  amjiibr- 
tain  your  Capacity  is  equal  to  all  your  Father*s  Hopes.  CF^n- 
fider,  the  Advantage  will  be  all  your  own  i  and  jour  Frienck 
can  have  no  other  Share  of  it,  hut  the  Satisfa&on  of  feeine 
ypM  a  learned  and  a  virtuous  Man. 


I  am. 

Sir, 

your  affeJiionate  Friend, 

and  humble  Servant, 


B, 


A  R  I  T  Ht 


^ ■    _        »*         ■     i 
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ARITHMETIC. 


ARITHMETIC  is  the  Art  of  Numbering;  or,thatPart 
of  the  Mathematics  which  confiders  the  Powers  and  Pro** 
perties  of  Numbers,  and  teaches  how  ta  compute  or  calculate 
truly,  and  with  Expedition  and  Eafe.  Arithmetic  confifls 
chiefly  in  the  four  ereat  Rules,  of  Operations,  of  Jdditi9n^ 
Subjiranion^  Multiplication  and  Divifion.  It  is  true,  for  die 
facilitating  and  expediting  of  Calculations,  Mercantile,  Aftro^ 
nomical,  tffc,  divers  other  ufcful  Rules  have  been  contrived  s 
as,  the  Rules  of  Proportion,  of  Alligation,  of  falfc  Pofition, 
Extradion  of  Square  and  Cube  Roots,  Progreffion,  Fellow- 
ftiip,  Intereft,  Barter,  Rebate,  Redudlion,  Tare  and  Tret, 
fsTf ,     But  thefc  are  only  various  Applications  of  the  firft  four 
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begjlflnlng  at  the  Rieht-hand.  Over  the  Right-hand  Figure  6t 
the  third  Clais,  add  a  (mall  Mark,  or  tranfverfe  Line ;  over  the 
Right-hand  Figure  of  the  fifth  Clais,  add  two  Marks,  or  traitC* 
verfe  Lines ;  over  that  of  the  feventh,  three,  bfc.  The  Num* 
bertotheLeftof  the  ficft  Comma,  exprefi  by  thoofands ;  that 
which  has  over  it  the  firft  tranfverie  Line,  exprefi  bv  millions  ; 
that  with  two  bjr  billions;  that  with  three,  by  trillions,  (ffcm 
Laftly,  the  Left-hand  Chanider  of  each  Cla^,  exprefs  by  hun- 
dreds ;  the  middle  one  by  tens;  and  the  Right-hand  one,  by 
units.     Thus  will  the  Numeratim  be  eflTeded.  . 

E.gr.  The  following  Numbers,  2'",  125,473",  613,5784 
43a,  5979  is  thus  exprefied  or  read :  Two  trillions,  one  hun-^ 
dred  twenty  five  millions  of  billions,  four  hundred  feventy  dune« 
billions^  fix  hundred  thirteen  thouiands  of  millions,  and  &m 
hundred  leventy  eight  millions,  four  hundred  and  tUrty  twa 
Aoufand,  five  hunted  and  nine^  (even. 

And  dius  it  appears,  that  by  Numeration  we  learn  the  .dif- 
ferent Value  of  Figures,  by  their  different  Places  ;  and^  «f 
cooiequence,  to  read  or  write  any  Sum,  or  Number. 

71^  T  A  B  LE. 


9 

90 

900 

9000 

90000 

900000 

9000000 

900000CO 

900600000 


Units. 
Tens. 
Hundreds. 
Thoufands. 
X  Thoufands. 
C  Thoufands. 
Millions. 
X  Millions, 
C  Millions. 


I 

12 

123 

"34S 
123456 

1234567 
12345678 

123456789 


From  this  Table  may  be  obferved : 


I.  The  Names  rf  the  feveral  Places,  vtx.  Units,  Tens, 
Hundreds,  Wr.  which  proceed  (increafuig  by  a  tenfold  Pro- 
portion) from  the  Right-hand  to  the  Left. 

a.  That  tvtrj  Figure  hath  two  Values ;  one  in  itfelf ;  Ac 
other  firom  the  Place  it  fiands  in.  Thus,  on  the  Left-fide  of  the 
Table,  die  Figure  9  in  the  upper  Line,  ftandine  in  the  Unit's 
place,  is  only  nine^  but  in  the  fecond  Line,  being  removed 
into  die  place  of  Tens,  becomes  ninety  \  and  in  the  third  Line- 
it  nine  hundred,  iic. 

3.  That 


ti2         JRlTtlMETid; 

3.  TTiat  tho*  a  Cypher  is  nothing  in  itfelf,  yet  it  gives  VjU 
luc  to  other  Figures,  by  removing  them  into  higher  Places.' 

All  which  being  v^ry  obviouS)  I  proceed  to 

ADDITION, 

"^TTHICH  is  thefirft  of  the  four  fundathehtal  Rules,- 
VV  or  Operations  in  Arithnuiic.  Addition  confifts  iitf 
finding  the  Amount  of  fevcral  Numbers,*  or  Quantities^  fisvc- 
rally  added  one  to  another. — Or^  Addition  is  the  Invention  of 
a  Number,  from  two  or  more  homogeneous  ones  given,* 
Which  is  equal  to  the  given  Numbers  taken  Jointly  together. 

The  Number,  thus  fotmd,  is  called  the  Sum^  or  Aggrc^te 
of  the  Numbers  given. 

The  Addition  of  fimple  Numbers  is  eafy.  Thtis  it  is  ft^Ai^ 
ly  perceived  that  7  and  9  make  16;  and  If  and  15 
make  26. 

In  longer,  or  compounded  Numbers,  the  Bufinefs  is  per» 
formed  by  writing  the  given  Numbers  in  a  Row  downwards  5 
homogeneous  under  homogeneous,  n  e.  Units  under  Units, 
Tens  under  Tens,  ^c.  and  TuieIv  coJJcdting  the  Sums  of  the 
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ich  alio  muft  be  writ  underneath  \  and  thus  you  have 
;Sum,  vi%,  I519. 

add  the  Numbers  87899— J 3403 — 885 — 1920  into 
»  write  them  one  under  another,  To  as  all  the  Units 

*  0>lumn,  the  Tens  another,  the  Hundreds  a  thirds 
place  of  Thoufands  a  fourth,  and  fo  on— Then  fay, 

make  8  ;  8  and  9  make  17  ;  write  7  undemea:u, 
I  add  to  the  next  Rank ;  faying,  i  and  8  make  9, 
nake  1 1,  1 1  and  9  make  20  \  and  having  writ  the  o 
th,  fay  again,  1  and  8  make  10,  10  and  9 
,  19  and  4  make  23,  23  and  8  make  31 ; 
arving  3,  write  down   1  as  before,  and  fay 

and  I  make  4,  4  and  3  make  7,  7  and  7 
;  wherefore  write  4  underneath  :  And  laftly, 
1  I  make  2,  2  and  8  make  10,  which  in  tne  -q-^.q- 
;  write  down,  and  you  will  have  the  Sum  of      ^7 

Tio\i  of  Numbers  of  different  DenominattonSj  for  in- 
if  Pounds,  Shillings  and  Pence,  is  performed  by  add- 
umming  up  each  Denomination  by  itielf,  always  be- 
with  tfie  loweft ;  and  if  after  the  Addition  there  be 

0  make  one  of  the  next  higher  Denomination,  forin- 
*ence  enough  to  make  one  or  more  Shillings ;  they 
added  to  the  Figures  of  that  Denomination,  that  is, 
lillines ;  only  reierving  the  odd  remaining  Pence  to 
>wn  m  the  Place  of  Pence. — And  the  fame  Rule  is  to 
'ed  in  Shilling  with  regard  to  Pounds* . 

1  inftance,  5  Pence  and  9  Pence  make  14  Pence ;  now 
lere  is  once  12,  or  a  Shilling,'  and  two  remaining 
the  Pence,  fet  down ;  and  reierve  i  »  r 
to  be  ^dded  to  the  next  Column,  *•'•«• 
onfifts  of  Shillings.  Then  i  and  8 
nd  5  make  1 6 :  the  6  put  down,  and 
I  1  to  the  Column  of  Tens ;  i  and  i 
dee  three  Tens  of  Shillings,  or  30  Shil-  , 
I  30  Shillings  there  is  once  20  Shil-       ^^             * 

•  a  Pound,  and  10* over:  Write  one  in  the  Column 
of  Shillings,  and  carry  i  to  the  Column  of  Pounds ; 
tinue  the  Addition  of  Pounds,  according  to  the  for- 
es. 

alf  of  an  even  Sum  will  be  carried  to  the  Pounds;  and 
one  (where  it  fo  happens)  fet  under  the  Tens  of  the 

icilitate  the  cafting  up  of  Money,  it  will  he  neceflary 
the  following  Table. 
2  Pence. 


1 20 

15 

9 

65 

12 

S 

9 

8 

0 

114     jRirsM&ria 


Tenet. 


Sxampies  in  Wbok  Nmmiert,  emd  Mvuj, 
ft.     Yarisi        h      s.     d. 


756 
132 

736 

241 


132,- 

493* 
734» 
1298 

8473 
SM9 


735  18  09  i 

423  10  10  i 

784  12  05  i 

297  08  04 

54*  "  "  i 

29S  14  07  J 


3180    28222       3082     17    00  I  TaieJ. 
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If  it  be  required,  from  9800403459 

Tofubftra^  4743865263 

-  The  Remainder  Will  be  found  ^056538196 
,  l>eginning  with  the  Right-hand  Figure,  and  taking  3 
I  9,  there  remains  6  Units,  to  be  wrote  underneath  the 
I :  going  then  to  the  next  Place,  6  I  find,  cannpt  be  ta^ 
from  5 ;  wherefore,  from  the  Place  of  hundreds  4,  I 
ow  I,  which  is  equivalent  to  10,  in  the  Place  of  tens  i 
from  the  Sum  of  this  10  and  5,  viz.  i^^  fubftra£fing  by 
d  9  tens  remaining,  to  be  put  down  under  the  Line.  Pro- 
ling  to  the  PlaCe  of  hundreds,  2  with  the  i  borrowed 
he  laft,  make  3,  which  fiihJiraSltd  from  4,  leave  i. 
in,  5  in  the  Place  of  thoufands,  cannot  be  fubftraSfed 
13;  for  which  Reafon,  taking  i  from  4,  in  the  Place  of 
Ireds  of  thoufands,  into  the  empty  Place  of  tens  of  thou- 
5,  the  Cypher  is  converted  into  10  tens  of  thoufands, 
nee  one  iD  being  borrowed,  and  added  to  the  3,  and 
I  the  Sum  13  thoufand,  5  thoufand .  being /wi^r^^r^,  we 

have  8  thoufand  to  enter  under  the  Line :  i  hen /uh/ira^f- 
6  tens  of  thoufands  from  9,  there  remain  3.     Coming 

to  take  8  from  4 ;  from  the  8  further  on  the  Left,  I 
3W  I,  by  means  whereof,  the  two  Cyphers  will  be  turned 

into  9.     And  after  the  like  manner  is  the  reft  of  the 
1ra£fion  eafdy  performed. 

heterogenous  Numbers  be  to  be  fubftraAed  from  each 
r ;  the  Units  borrowed  are  not  to  be  equal  to  ten ;   but 
\  many  as  there  go  of  Units  of  the  leis  kind,  to  confti-* 
an  Unit  of  the  greater :  For  example; 
/.       /.       d. 
45    16     6 
^7     ^9     9 

'  17  16  9 
fincc  9  Pence  cannot  be  fubftrafted  from  6  Pence  ; 
e  16  Shillings,  one  is  converted  into  12  Pence;  by 
h  means,  for  6  we  have  18  Pence  5  whence  9  being 
raded,  there  remain  9.  In  like  manner,  as  19  Shil- 
cannot  be  fubftrafted  from  the  remaining  1 5 ;  one  of 
4.5  Pounds  is  converted  into  20  Shilling,  from  which, 
}  to  the  15,  19  being  fubftrafted,  the  Remainder  is  16 
Ings.  Laftly,  27  Pounds  fubtradbsd  from  44  Pounds, 
!  remains  17. 

a  greater  Number  be  required  to  be  fubftrafted  from 
s,  it  is  evident  the  thing  is  impoflible. — The  lefs  Num- 
dierefore,  in  that  Cafe^  is  to  be  fubftraded  from  the 
!>L.  L  K  '  greater . 


^^^1 

11.6 
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greater ;  and  the  Defeft  to  be  lioted  by  tlie  negative  Cha- 
rafter.  E.  gr.  If  I  am  required  to  pay  8  Pounds,  and  am 
onlv  Maftcr  of  3 ;  when  the  3  are  paid,  there  will  ftill  re- 
main  s  behind  ;  which   are  to  be  noted, — 5. 

Su'Jhanion  is  proved,  by  adding  the  Remainder  to  the 
Subtrahend,  or  Number  to  be  fubra^ed  :  for  if  the  Sum 
be  equal  to  the  Number  whence  the  other  is  to  be  fubtradcdy 
the  Suhjlra^icn  is  juftly  performed. — For  example ; 

/.      s.      d. 

4743S65263  21        17       2i 

50565^6  R,^,i„d,,      jH^ J4_oi 
980C405459  156     II     3i 

Examples  of  Integers  eind  Money. 

Yards.  /. 

7146325 
1453972 
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*riius  the  Multtplicatlon  of  4  by  5  makes  20,  /.  /.  four 
times  five  amount  to  twenty. 

In  Multiplicat'on^  the  frft  Fador,  1.  /.  the  Number  to  be 
multiplied,  or  the  Multiplicand,  is  placed  over  that  whereby 
it  is  to  be  multiplied ;  and  the  Fadhim  or  Produft  under  both. 

An  Example  or  two  will  n:iake  the  Procefs  of  1 '«/  iplicntion 
ttfy\  Suppofe  I  would  know  the  Sum  269  multiplied  by  8, 
or  8  times  269. 

Multiplicand  ■     269 

Multiplier     — 5 

Faflum,  or  Produft  ■ —     • 2152 

The  Fadtors  being  thus  difpofed,  and  a  Line  drawn  under- 
neath, (as  in  the  Example)  I  begin  with  the  Multiplicator 
thus :  8  times  9  makes  72,  fet  down  2,  and  carry  7  tens,  as 
in  Addition ;  then  8  times  6  make  48,  and  7  I  carried,  55  ; 
fet  down  5,  and  carry  5  ;  laftly,  8  times  2  make  16,  and  with 
5  I  carried  21,  which  I  put  clown  :  fo  as  coming  to  Number 
the  feveral  Figures  placed  in  order,  2,  i,  5,  2,  I  find  the  Pro- 
du<Sl:  to  be  2152. 

Now  fuppofing  the  Factors  to  exprefs  Things  of  different 
Spcdcs,  viz,  the  Multiplicand  Men,  or  Yards,  and  the  Mul- 
tiplier Pounds  ;  the  Produ<Sl  will  be  of  the  fame  Species  with 
the  Multiplicator.  Thus  the  Product  of  269  Men  or  Yards 
multiplied  by  8  Pounds  or  Pence,  is  2152  Pounds  or  Pence  ; 
fo  many  of  thefe  going  to  the  269  at  the  Rate  of  8  a-piece. 
Hence  the  vaft  Ufe  of  Multitlication  in  Commerce,  fcff. 

If  the  Multiplicator  conlift  of  more  than  one  Figure,  the 
whole  Multiplicand  is  to  be  added  to  itfelf,  firft,  as  often  as 
the  Right-hand  Figure  of  the  Multiplicator  fhews,  then  as  often 
as  the  next  Figure  of  the  Multiplicator  fhews,  and  fo  on.— 
Thus  421  and  23  is  equal  to  42  f  and  3  and  alfo  421  and  20. 
The  Produft  arifing  from  each  Figure  of  the  Multiplicator, 
multiplied  into  the  whole  Multiplicand,  is  to  be  placed  by 
itfelf  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  the  firft  or  Right-hand  Figure 
thereof  may  Itand  under  that  P'igure  of  the  Multiplicator  from 
which  the  faid  Produft  arifes.     For  inftance ; 

Multiplicand  ■       421 

Multiplicator    — _ — ...     23 

Particular  Product  of  42 1  and  3     1263 

Particular  Produft  of  421  and  20  • 842 

The  total  Produft o^.9^ 

K  2  This 


ii8 
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This  Difpofition  6f  the  Right-hand  Figure  of  each  ProduA^ 
follows  from  the  firft  general  Rule ;  the  Rieht-hand  Figure  of 
each  Produft  being  always  of  the  fame  Denomination  with 
that  Figure  of  the  Multiplicator  from  which  it  arifes. 

Thus  in  the  Example,  the  Figure  2  in  the  Produ£k  842,  is 
of  the  Denomination  of  tens,  as  well  as  the  Figure  2  ip  the 
Multiplicator,  For  i  and  20  (that  is  the  2  of  23)  is  equal 
to  20,  or  2  put  in  the  place  of  ten^,  or  fecond  place. 

Hence  if  either  of  the  Faftors  have  one  or  more  Cyphers  on 
the  Right-hand,  the  Multiplication  may  be  formed  without  re- 
garding the  Cyphers,  till  the  Produft  of  the  other  Figures  he 
found :  To  which  they  are  to  be  then  affixed  on  the  right. 
And  if  the  Multiplicator  have  Cyphers  intermixed,  they  need 
not  to  be  regarded  at  all. — Inftances  of  each  follow* 
I2|        3581  ilo      24.[oo  8013 

i|o  6|Oco  i|o        310  5006 


120     2148000        100      72000 


48078 

40065 


401 I 3078 
Thus  much  for  an  Idea  of  Multiplication^  where  the  Mul- 
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fuid  3  is  18;  fet  doWn  8  and  cany  i  or  one  10,  fayine,  5 
tiines  2  is  10  and  i  b  ii ;  fetdown  i  and  carry  one,  as  before, 
faying,  5  ^^^^  i  >^  5  and  i  is  6.     Thus  it  will  appear  diat: 

123/,     14  X.     9^.     3^ 

multiplied  by ^— —   ■  5 

produces  —  618  4  O  J 
If  you  multiply  by  two  or  more  Digits,  the  Methods  of 
Procedure  are  ^s  follow* — -Suppofe  I  have  bought  37  Ells 
of  Cloth  at  1 3  /.  1 6  y*  6^.  p<r  £11,  and  would  know  the  Amount 
of  the  whole. — I  firft  multiply  37  Ells  by  the  13  /.  in  the 
common  Method  of  Multiplication  by  Integers,  leaving  the 
two  Produ<Sis  witlK)ut  adding  them  up ;  then  multiply  the 
fame  37  Ells  by  ibs.  leaving,  in  like  manner,  the  two  Pro* 
dufis  without  adding  them.  Xaftly,  I  multiply  the  fame  37 
by  the  bd.  the  Produ(9:  whereof  is  222  d.  which  divided  by  12^ 
(fee  Division)  gives  iSs.  6d.  and  this  added  to  the  Pro- 
du<9$  of  die  16  s,  the  Sum  will  be  610/.  6d.  the  Amount 
of  37  Ells  at  i6x.  the  Ell.  Laftly,  the  61  ox.  6d,  sure  re- 
duced into  Pounds  by  dividing  them  by  20  :  upon  adding  the 
whole,  the  Amount  of  37  Ells  at  13/.  16  x,  6d.  will  be 
&^und  as  in  the  following. 

37  Ells  37  Ells  37  Ells. 

At  13  Pounds.       At  i6  Shillings.     At  6  Pence, 

22^ 


Ill 

222 

37 
30 

10 

6 

'Is  6 

Produft  511  10  6  610  6 

Or  thus  :  Suppofe  the  fame  Queftion ;  reduce  the  13/.  16  x, 
into  Shillings,  the  Amount  will  be  276  x.  reduce  276  x.  into 
Pence,  adding  6,  the  Amount  will  be  3318  d.  Multiply  the 
37  Ells  by  3318,  the  An^oi^nt  will  be  122766  d.  which  divi- 
ded by  12;  and  the  Qliotient  10230  x.  bd.  reduced  intq 
Pounds  by  cutting  off  the  laft  Figure  on  the  right,  and  taking 
half  of  thofc  on  the  left,  yields  511  /.  10  x.  bd*  the  Price  d" 
the  37  Ells,  as  before. 

Though  by  thefe  two  Methods  any  Multiplications  of  thi$ 
Kind  may  be  effefted,  yet  the  Operations  being  long,  we  fhall 
add  a  third  much  fhorter  — Suppofe  the  fame  Queftion  :  Mul- 
tiply the  Price  by  the  Paftors  of  the  Multiplicator,  if  refolvable 
into  Factors:  if  not,  by  thofe  that  come  neareft  it;  adding 
ihe  4^rice  for  the  odd  one,  or  multiplying  it  by  what  the  Fac- 
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s  want  of  the  Multij/licM'.     So,  the  Work  will  ftand  thus  : 
'  Ells  at  16  J.  6^.  :  6  times  6  is  3b  and  1  is  37  : 


Therefore 


82 

497 
13 


'9 
14 
16 


6 
o 
o 
6 


511  TO  6 
The  Price  of  the  37  Ells, 
But  the  moft  commodiciis  is  the  fourth  Method,  which  » 
performed  by  aliquot  and  aliquant  Parts — ^wherc  you  are  to 
ohfcrvc  by  the  way,  that  aliquot  Parts  of  any  thing  arc 
thofe  contained  fcveral  times  therein,  and  which  divide  with- 
out any  Remainder  ;  and  that  aliquant  Parts  are  other  Parts  of 
the  fame  thing  comix)ft  d  of  feveral  aliquot  Parts. 

To  Multiply  hy  aliquot  Part*!,  is  in  Effeft  only  to  divide 
a  Number  by  3,  4,  5,  feV.  which  is  done  by  taking  a  3d,  4th, 
5lh,  ^f.  from  the  Number  to  be  multiplied.     Example. 

To  multiply,  v.  g.  by  65.  S  d.  Suppofe  Thave  34^ 
Eils  of  Ribbon  at  6  j.  8  </.  per  Ell. 

Multiplicand     

Muitiplicatdr     ■  ' 

Produa  


347  E"^"- 
6  J. 


SJ. 


115  /.  13/.  4^. 
The  Queflion  being  flated,  take  the  Multiplicator,  which 
according  to  the  Table  of  aliquot  Parts  is  the  third  j  and  (ay. 
the  third  of  three  is  i,  fet  dov.-n  i  ;  the  third  of  4  is  i,  fetdowi 
1,  rcfriairx*;  i,  that  is,    r  ten,  which  added  to  7,  makes  17 
then  the  third  of  17  is  5;  remain  2  Units,  /.  e.  two  thfrd 
_^I3  f    4  (i*  which  place  after  the  Pounds.     Upon  aumberii 
r,    nvd  5  Integers,  and  13^.  4^,  the  aliqv 

^ofe  I  wo 
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r  the  Pr^^^  Multiplication. — The  Operation  is 
when  the  Produd  divided  by  the  Multiplier  quotes  the 
iplicand  j  or  divided  by  the  Multiplicand  quotes  the  Mul- 
r. — A  readier  Way,  though  not  abfolutely  to  be  depend- 
1  (fee  Addition)  is  thus  :    Add  up  the  Figures  of  the 
»rs,  caftin^  out  the  nines ;  and  fetting  down  the  Remain- 
)f  each,      rhefe  multiplied  together,  put  of  the  Fa£him, 
iway  the  nines,  and  fet  down  the  Remainder.     If  this 
tinder  agree  with  the  Remainder  of  the  JFaclum  of  the 
after  the  nines  ^re  caft  out ;  the  Work  is  right, 
}fs  Multiplication,  or  otherwife  called  dwdecimal 
mitlcy  in  an  expeditious  Method  of  multiplying  Things 
^eral  Species,  or  Denominations,  by  others  likewife  cf 
rnt  Species,  l^c,     E,  gr.  Shillings  and  Pence  by  Shillings 
ence  ;  Feet  and  Inches  by  Feet  and  Inches ;  much  ufed 
afuring,  ^c. — The  Method  is  thus, 
►pofe  5  Feet  3  Inches  to  be  multiplied  by  2       F.       I. 
|.  Inches;  fay,  2  times  5  Feet  is  le  Feet,       5         3 
times  3  in  6  Inches :  Again,  4  times  5  is 
:hes,  or  i  Foot  8  Inches ;  and  4  times  3  is 
rts,  or  one  Inch  ;  the  whole  Sum  makes 
et  3  Inches.  —  In  the  fame  Manner  you 
lanage  Shillings  and  Pence,  iffc. 

rije   TABLE. 

rs 

412  7  times 

5 


2 

4 

10 

6 

I 

8 

I 

12 


3  times -^  6 

7 
8 

L9 


9 
12 

15 
18 
21 

24 

27 


4  times 


V  3? 

1 9  40 

(.9  4S 

{ 


36 

42 
48 

5i 


w 


49 
6i 


8  times  * 


64 

72 


9  times        9     81 


19  times  ^ 


2 

24 

3 

36 

•  4 

48 

% 

60 

6 

72 

7 

84 

8 

96 

9 

108 

10 

120 

II 

>3» 

12 

144 

K4 
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D  IV  I  S  ION 

IS  the  laft  of  the  four  great  Rules,  being  that  whereby  w«j 
find  how  often  a  lefs  Quantity  is  contained  in  a  greater  ; 
and  the  Overplus. 

Divlfioriy  in  Reality,  is  only  a  compendious  Method  of  Sub- 
ftradlion ;  its  Effe<St  being  to  take  a  lefs  Number  from  an- 
other greater,  as  often  as  pofHble  ;  that  is,  as  oft  as  it  is 
contained  therein.  There  are,  therefore,  three  Numbers  con- 
cerned in  Div'tfion  :  i .  That  given  to  be  divided,  called  the 
Dividend,  2 .  That  whereby  the  Dividend  is  to  be  divided, 
called  the  Dirifor.  3.  That  which  expreffes  how  often  the 
Divifor  is  contained  in  the  Dividend  ;  or  the  Number  refulting 
from  the  Divifton  of  the  Dividend  by  the  Divifor,  called  the 
^toiicrjt,  • 

There  are  diverfe  ways  of  performing  Divifton^  one  called 
the  Erig!i/}\  another  the  Flemijh^  another  the  Italiatiy  another 
the  Spa-rjhy  another  the  Germia?jy  and  another  the  Indian  vrzjj 
all  eqii^iljy  jiift,  as  finding  the  Quotient  vnth.  the  fame  Cer- 
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"3 


fke  laft  F^oTi  8 ;  for  3  being  only  contained  tmce  in  8,  the 
Number  in  the  Quotient  ivill  be  l ;  and  as  tmce  three  b  ofiljr 
69  diere  remains  2  of  the  Dividend ;  which  I  write  zktr  tfao 
Quotient,  with  the  DiyUbr  underneath  it,  and  a  Line  to  fept^ 
rate  the  two;  thus. 


3)   6758 


(2252-^ 
3 


An  Example  in  Divijknj  workM  two  ways.  * 
32)42645(133^        3?)4a64S(»33* 
3*  — - 

—  106 

|o6  — 

96  104. 


104 
64 


21 


A  B  B  E  ILV  I  AT  I  O  N  S. 
I/?.  If  there  are  any  Cvphers  on  the  Right-hand  of  your 
IXinibr,  you  inay  cut  off  (o  many  Cyphers,  or  Figures,  on  the 
Right-hand  of  your  Dividend  ;  but  remember  to  bring  them 
flown  (if  Figures)  to  the  Remainder. 

EXAMPLE. 
21 100)8645129(41 1 
84    ^ 


24 
21 


35 
21 


1429 
2dly.  By  the  foregoing  Rule,  you  may  obferve,  that  to 
divide  by  10,  100,  1000,  faTr.  is  only  to  cut  fo  many  Figures 
ftom  the  Right-hand  of  the  Dividend,  as  there  are  Cyphers 
in  the  Divifor. 

EXAMPLE.' 
o     L    ^     .>|QO?)43682|73^( 
S9  the  ^otunt  ts  43682,  the  Rmainder  735. 

3ifir, 
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^dly.  When  your  Divlfor  is  12,  or  confifts  onhr  of  one 
fingle  Figure,  or  can  be  reduced  to  one,  by  cutting  off  Cyphers, 
from  its  Right-hand,  the  Work  may  be  eafily  perfpnned  in' 
one  Line,  thus : 

RULE. 
Drawing  a  Line  under  the  Dividend,  fet  down  under  its 
firft  Figure,  how  often  the  Divifor  is  contained  in  it ;  what  re- 
mains imagine  placed  before  the  next  Figure  ;  and,  confider- 
ing  how  often  your  Divifor  is  contained  in  the  Sum  it  makes, 
fet  down  the  Npmber  underneath,  a^  before ;  and  fo  proceed- 
ing through  all  the  Figures,  fet  down  what  remains  at  laft,  in 
the  Place  where  your  Quotient  ufed  to  ftand. 
EXAMPLES. 
4)93645(1        12)83675(11        7loo)s635|iS( 

2341 1  6972  805 

If  you  are  to  divide  fcvera!  Numbers  by  one  common 
Divifor  (as  in  the  calculating  of  Tables,  i^c.)  that  you  may 
know  exadtly  at  once  how  often  your  Divifor  will  go,  in  fome 

convenient  Corner  make  a  Table  of  vour  Divifor.  by  muIttpJv 
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GEOMETRY. 


E  O  M  E  T  R  Y  is  the  Science  of  Extcnfion,  and  is 
employ'd  in  the  Confideration  of  Lines,  Surfaces  and 
Soluls ;  as  ail  Extenfion  is  diiHnguifhed  into  Length,  Breadth, 
and  Thicknefe. 

This  Science  had  its  Rife  among  the  Egyptians, 
v/ho  were  in  a  manner  compelled  to  invent  it,  to  ^/  ''*  Origin. 
remedy  the  Confufion  which  generally  happen'd 
in  their  Lands,  from  the  Overflowings  of  the  River  Nile^ 
which  carried  away  all  Boundaries,  and  effaced  all  the  Limits 
of  their  Poflcflions :  And  thus  this  Invention,  which  at  firft 
confided  only  in  meafuring  the  Lands,  that  every  one  might 
have  what  belonged  to  him,  was  called  Land-meafuring,  or 
Geometry;  but  the  Egyptiatis  afterwards  applied  themfelves 
to  more  fubtle  Rcfearches,  and  from  a  very  mechanical  Ex- 
ercife,  infenfibly  produced  this  fine  Science,  which  deferves 
to  be  placed  among  thofe  of  the  firft  Rank. 

Geometry  is  not  barely  ufeful,  but  even  abfb- 
lutelv  rteceliary.     It  is  by  the  Help  of  Geometry     V '"  ^7'« 
that  Aftrononicrs   make  their  Obfenations,  re- 
gulate the  Duration  of  Times,  Scafons,  Yean;,  and  Cycles, 
2  daii 
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and  meafure  the  Diftancc,  Motion  and  Magnitudes  of  the 
Heavenlv  Bodies. 

It  is  oy  Geometry  that  Geographers  fhew  us  the  Magni- 
tude of  the  whole  Earth,  delineate  the  Extent  of  Seas,  and 
the  Divifions  of  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  Provinces. 

It  is  from  this  Science  that  Archite&s  derive  their  juft  Mea-r 
fares  in  the  Conftru£lion  of  public  Edifices,  as  well  as  of  pri- 
vate Houfcs. 

It  is  by  its  Afliftancc  that  Engineers  conduA  all  their  Works, 
take  the  Situations  and  Plans  of  Towns,  the  Diftance  of  Places, 
and  in  fine,  the  Mcafure«of  fuch  things  as  are  only  acceffible 
to  the  Sight, 

Such  as  arc  in  the  military  Service,  are  obliged  to  apply 
themfelvcs  to  this  Science.  It  is  not  only  an  Inmxludtion  to 
Fortification,  (v/hich  fhews  them  how  to  build  Ramparts  for 
the  Defence  of  Places,  and  to  conftruft  and  make  Machines 
to  deftroy  them)  but  alfo  gives  them  great  Knowledge  and 
Rcadineis  in  the  military  Ait,  in  the  drawing  up  an  Army  in 
Order  of  Battle,  and  in  marking  out  the  Ground  in  Encamp- 
ments. It  alfo  (hews  them  how  to  make  Maps  of  Coun^ 
tries,  to  take  the  Plans  of  Towns,  Forts,  and  Cafties,  to 
mcaiurc  all   kinds  of  Dimenfions  acceflible  or  inaccejHbk%  to 
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I  Chord,  which  ibunds  O^bve,  is  double  of  that  which  i^ 
makes  0£bve  withal ;  tha(  the  fifth  is  in  the  fefquialteratB 

I  Sado^  or  as  three  to  two ;   and  (b  of  the  reft. 

I  The  Ear  itfelf  cannot  judge  of  Sounds  with  fuch  Predfion; 
b  Judgments  are  too  faint,  vague,  and  variable  to  form  a 
Science.    The  fineft,  beft  tuned  Ear,  cannot  diftinguifh  manj 

'  of  the  Differences  of  Sounds  ;  Whence  many  Miifkians  den/ 

-  any  fuch  Differences ;  ^  making  their  Senfe  their  Judge. 
Some,  for  inflance,  admit  no  Difference  between  an  UStsswc 
ami  three  Ditones  :  and  others,  none  between  t!he  greater 
and  lefler  Tone ;  the  Comma,  which  is  the  real  Difference, 
is  infenfible  to  them- ;  and  much  more  the  Scifma,  which  11 
oiilir  half  the  Comma. 

It  is  only  by  Reafon,  then,  that  we  learn,  that  the  Length 
of  the  Chord  which  makes  the  Difference  between  certain 

Sounds,  beii^  divifihle  into  feveral  Parts,  there  may  be  a 

E]t  Number  of  difierent  Sounds  contained  therein,  uieful  in 
fie,  which  yet  the  Ear  cannot  diftinguifh.  Whence  it 
fcUows,  that  had  it  not  been  for  Arithmetic  and  G^onutry^ 
We  had  had  no  fuch  things  as  regular,  fixed  Mufic  ;  and  that 
we  could  only  have  fucceeded  in  that  Art  by  good  Luck,  or 
Force  of  Imagination,  /,  e.  Mufic  would  not  have  been  any 
Science  founded  on  incontefbble  Demonftrations :  though  we 
allow  that  the  Tunes  compofed  by  Force  of  Genius  andlma- 
^nadon,  are  ufually  more  agreeable  to  die  Ear,  than  thoie 
compofed  by  Rule. 

So,  in  Mechanics,  the  Heavinefs  of  a  WeidKt,  and  the 
Diftance  of  the  Center- of  that  Weight  from  the  Fulcrum,  or 
Point  it  is  fuftained  by,  being  fufceptible  of  plus  and  minus, 
ihey  may  both  be  exprefTed  by  Lines ;  whence  Ggomitry  be- 
comes aplicable  hereto;  in  virtue  whereof,  infinite  Difco- 
Tcries  tave  been  made,  of  the  utmoft  Ufe  in  Life. 

Geometrical  Lines  and  Figures,  afe  not  only  proper  to  re- 
prefent  to  the  Imagination  the  Relations  between  Magnitudes, 
or  between  Things  fufceptible  of  more  and  lefs ;  as  Spaces, 
Times,  Weights,  Motions,  Isfc.  but  they  may  eveh  repreient 
Things  whicn  the  Mind  can  no  otherwife  conceive,  /,  gr^ 
the  Relations  of  incommenfiirable  Magnitudes. 

We  do  not,  however,  pretend,  that  all  Subjefts  Men  may 
have  occafion  to  enquire  into,  can  be  exprefTed  by  Lines. 
There  are  many  not  reducible  to  any  fuch  Rule :  dius,  the 
Knowledge  of  an  infinitely  powerful,  infinitely  juft  God,  on 
whom  all  Things  depend,  and  who  would  have  all  his  Crea- 
tuies  exiecute  his  Orders,  to  become  capable  of  being  happy, 

is 
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is  the  Principle  of  aJl  Morality,  from  which  a  thoi^fand  untie-' 
niabJe  Confcquences  may  by  drawn,   and  yet  neither  the  Prin- 
ciple, nor  the  Confequences  can  be  exprefled  by  Lines,  or 
Figures.     Malebr.  Reche^.  de  la  Ver.  T.  ii. 

Indeed,  the  ancient  Egyptians^  we  read,  ufed  to  exprefe  all 
their  Philorophical,  and  Theological  Notions  by  Geometrical 
Lines.  In  their  Refearches  into  the  Reafon  of  Things,  they 
obrcr\'ed,  that  (xod,  and  Nature,  afFeft  Perpendiculars,  Paral- 
lels, Circles^  Triangles,  Squares,  and  harmonical  Propor- 
tions ;  whicli  engaged  the  Priefts  and  Philofophers  to  reprefent 
the  divine  and  naturel  Operations  by  fuch  Figures:  in  which 
they  were  followed  by  Pythagoras^  Plato^  Iffc, 

But  it  mutt:  be  obfcrved,  that  this  Ufe  of  Geometry  among 
the  AnLtcnLs  was  not  ftriiSIIy  fcicntlfical,  as  among  us;  but 
rather  fymbnlical :  they  did  not  argue,  or  reduce  1  Kings  an*/ 
Prc^ertics  unknown  fron\  Lines  ;  but  rcprefentcd  or  delineated 
Thmgs  that  were  known.  In  Effe<ft,  they  were  not  ufed  aa 
Means  or  Iiiflruments  of  difcovering,  but  Images  or  Charac-^ 
tcrs,  to  prefcrve,  or  communicate  the  Difcoveries  made- 
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Of    LINES. 

A  Ling  is  a  Length  without  Breadth.  fig,  %, 

■  TThc  Line  is  nothing  more  than  the  Paflage    ^^'^^^  ^» 
«dc  by  a  Point  from  one  Place  to  another,  and  would  be  im- 
sanceptible,  were  it  not  defcribed  by  the  natural  Point,  which 
r  its  Courfe  reprefents  it  to  us,  as  AB.  CD,  EF. 
^  There  are  as  many  Sorts  of  Lines,  as  the  Point  is  fufcepdblc 
?"  dUFerent  Movements. 

A  Right  Line^  is  that  which  is  equally  comprized  between 
i  two  Extremities  :  Or,  it  is  that  which  a  Point  defcribes  in 
a  Paflage  diredtiy  from  one  Place  to  another,  without  any 
^umings,  as  AB. 

A  Curve  Linc^  is  that  which  departs  from  a  direft  Oppofi- 
on  to  its  Extremities,  by  one  or  more  Turnings  or  Wind- 
10,  as  CD. 

IVhen  this  Line  is  defcribed  by  the  Compafles,  it  is  called 
Circular,  as  E. 

A  Afix^d  Liney  is  that  which  is  both  Right  and  Curve,  as 
ic  Line  V. 

The  Line  receives  feveral  other  Denominations  according 
D  its  various  Pofitions  and  Properties. 

A  Perpendicular^  is  a  riglit  Line,  which  falls  FjV  4, 
pon  or  IS  raifed  from  another,  making  the  Angles  ^^'^'  »• 
^n  each  Side  of  it  equal ;  AB. 

A  Plummet  Lhie^  is  that  which  defcends  direftly  down- 
wards, without  inclining  cither  to  the  Right  or  Left,  and 
irhich,  were  it  infinitelv  prolonged,  would  pafs  through  the 
renter  of  the  World;  C. 

The  Horizontal^  is  a  Line  in  equilibrium,  or  that  inclines 
qually  in  all  its  Parts ;  DE. 

Parallel  Lin'Sy  are  thofe  which  are  oppofite  each  other,  and 
It  equal  Diftances  ;  H. 

An  Oblique^  is  a  Line  which  is  neither  horizontal  nor  a 
Plummet,  but  flanting  or  acrofs  ;  F(  j. 

The  Bafe^  is  the  Line  upon  which  any  Figure  refts ;  IL. 

SideSy  are  the  Lines  which  enclofc  any  Figure ;  L  N.  L.  M. 

A  Diagonai^  Is  a  Right  Line  which  croflcs  any     //>.  5, 
Figure  to  two  oppofite  Angles  of  the  fame  Figure;     ^^''  '• 
A.B. 

A  Diameter^  is  a  Right  Line  which  croflcs  any  Figure 
hrough  its  Center,  and  is  terminated  by  its  Circumference  CD. 
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A  Spiral  Line^  is  a  Curve  Line  which  departs  from  itf 
Center,  and  the  farther,  in  Proporti6n  ^  it  turns  ^rouiid  it- 
felfj  EF. 

A  Chord  or  Subtenfij  is  at  Right  Line  extended  fix)in  one 
End  of  an  Arch  to  the  other  End  thereof ;  G.  H. 

An  Arch^  is  Part  of  a  Circle  or  Circumference ;  G  I  H; 

A  Tangent  Line^  is  that  which  touches  fome  Figure  without 
paffing  into  it,  and  without  bein^  able  to  pais  into  it  or  croft 
it,  even  though  it  were  prolonged  ;  LM. 

A  Secant y  is  a  Line  drawn  from  the  Center  pf  a  Circle,  cut- 
ting it,  and  meeting  with  a  Tangent  without;  L  O.  MO. 

&  two  Lines  meet  at  their  Extremities,  they  either  meet 
direftly  or  indire£Uy.  If  direffly,  they  then  make  but  one 
Xine ;  if  indireftly,  they  conftitute  an  Angle. 


(y  A  N  G  L  E  S. 


AN  Angle  is  the  indired  Coiirfe  of  two  Line^ 
to;  - - 


Cnm.  Plate 

1.  fig.  6.  jf-^  to  the  fame  Pointy  or  rather,  it  is  die  Space 
contained  between  the  indireS  Courfe  of  two  Lines  to  the 
fame  Point ;  as  A.  B*  Ci 

When  this  Courfe  is  defcribcd  by  two  Right  Lines,  the 


dnoUBTRf-.  i3t 

Definition  of  a  Superficies. 

A    Superficies^  is  that  which  has  Length  and    Ceim.  p.w 
Breadth,  without  Thickncfe.  »'  ^**  7* 

According  to  Geometricians,  as  thfc  Line  is  a  Produdion 
6f  the  Point,  fo  the  Superficies  is  a  Production  of  the  Line. 
Thus,  fuppofing  the  Line  B  F  was  from  each  of  its  Extre- 
mities drawn  to  G  H^  it  conftitutes  the  Superficies  £  F,  G  H^ 
which  is  an  Extent  between  Lines,  that  has  Length  and 
Breadth,  but  not  Depth  or  Thicknefs ;  and  this  is  frequently 
•  called  a  Surface ;  or  if  it  is  confidered  with  regard  to  its  Ex- 
tremities, which  are  the  Lines  by  which  it  is  encompafled,  it 
is  then  call^  a  Figure. 

If  a  Superficies  is  raifed,  it  is  called  cmvex  -,  if  it  is  hollow^ 
it  is  called  concave ;  and  if  it  is  flat  and  even,  it  is  called  a 
Plane. 

B.  Convex  Superficies, 
C  Concave  Superficies* 
A.  Plane  Superficies. 

D.  Convex,  Concave,  and  hane  Superficies. 
So  far  we  have  only  fhewn  the  Conftrudtion  of  the  Plaiie 
Superficies.. 

The  Termination  is  the  Boimds  or  Limits  of  any  thiiig. 
*rhe  Point  is  the  Termination  of  the  Line  :  the  Line  is  the 
Termination  of  the  Superficies  :  and  the  Superficies  Is  the 
Termination  of  i  Body. 

0/  RiSiilinedr  Superficies  or  Figures. 

Superficies  have  particular  Names  according  to    Gem,  Pku 
the  Number  of  their  Sides.  '•  ^'i-  *• 

A.  is  a  Trigon  or  Triangle^  Fig.  of  three  Sides^ 

B.  a  Tetragon  or  Square^  Fig.  of  foiir  Sides. 

C.  a  Pentagon^  Fig.  of  five  Sides. 

D.  an  liexagor^  Fig.  of  fix  Sides. 

E.  an  Heptagon^  Fig.  of  feven  Sides. 

F.  an  Oilagon^  Fig.  of  eight  Sides. 

G.  a  Nonagon^  Fig.  of  nine  Sides* 
H.  a  Decagon^  Fij::.  of  ten  Sides. 

I.  an  VndecagQH^  Vig.  of  eleven  Sides. 
K.  a  Duodccagor.^  Fig.  of  twelve  Sides. 
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All  thefe  Figures  are  alfo  called  by  the  general  Name  of 

Polygons, 

Of  Triangles. 

^Riangles  are  diftinguiflied  by  the  Nature  of  their  Ang^es^ 
aiid  the  Difpofition  of  their  Sides :  thus, 

L  is  a  right  angled  Triangle 
M  an    ■     "         t  1  't^  • 


right  an^ed  Triangle  ^^f 
_  _  _  obtufe  angled  Triangle  1 2 
N  an  acute  angled  Triangle  I  -^ 
O  an  equilateral  Triangle  f  .2 
P  an  Ifofceles  Triangle  I  *j 

Q^  a  Scalene  Triangle  J  -S 


p  One  right  An^e 
One  Angle  obtuie. 
All  its  Angles  acute. 
A}1  its  Sides  equal. 
Onl^  two  Sides  equal. 
All  Its  Sides  imequal. 


Of  Figures  of  four  Sides. 


Plate  I. 
9» 


a  Squarty    a  Figure  of  four  equal  Sides, 

and  four  right  Angles. 

B,  a  Lur^g-Square^  a  re£tanglcd  Superficies,  which  has  its 
Ans^Ics  Right  J  but  not  its  Si^es  equaL 

C.  a  RhuTfihmy    or    a    quadrilateral  Figure >   whofe    four 
Sides  are  equal,  but  not  its  four  Angles, 

D*  a   Rh^mhctlihs^  whofc  oppofite  Sides   and  Angles    am 
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of  wbich  there  ia  but  one  Diameter  that  divides  it  equally  in 
two. 

D.  a  Folutij  which  is  a  Figure  or  Superficies  contained  in 
a  ipiral  Line. 

E.  a  Cylindrical  Superficies. 

F.  an  irr^ular  curvilinear  Figute^   compofed  of  ieveral 
unequal  curve  Lines« 

Of  Mixed  Figures. 

A  Is  a  Senii.eifcle,which  is  fo  much  of  a  Circle  ^^  *•  '*• 
.  as  b  contained  from  its  Diameter  eidierw:^.    ''* 

B.  a  Portion  of  a  Circle,  being  compofed  of  a  Right  Line 
and  Part  of  a  Circle. 

F.  a  great  Portion  of  a  Circle,  containing  more  than  half 
of  it. 

G.  a  fmall  Portion  of  a  Circle,  containmg  lefs  than  half  of 
k. 

C.  A  Seflor,  which  is  a  Figure  compofed  of  two  Semi- 
Diameters,  with  more  or  lels  than  half  of  the  Circle. 

D.  Concentric  Figures,  are  thofe  whofe  Centers  are  the' 
fame. 

£•  Excentric  Figures,  are  thofe  contained  in  fome  mea« 
liire  within  each  other,  but  which  have  not  the  fame  Center,  ^ 

Of  Regular  and  Irregular  Figures. 

A  A  R^lar  Figure,  is  that  whofe  oppolitc  Sides  ^'^  »•  W^ . 
.  are  equal  and  the  fame.  '*' 

B.  An  Irregular  Figure,  is  that  compofed  of  unequal  Sides 
and  Angles. 

EE.  similar  Figures  are  thofe,  of  which  the  Lines  of  one 
are  proportioned  to  the  Lines  of  the  other,  tho'  one  may  be 
greater  or  lefTer  than  the  other. 

FF.  Equal  Figures,  are  thofe  whofe  Contents  are  the  fame, 
and  which  may  be  either  fimilar  or  diifimilar. 

C.  An  Equiangular  Figure,  has  al]  its  Angles  equal. 

EE.  One  Figure  is  Equiangular  to  another,  when  all  the 
Angles  of  one  are  equal  to  all  the  Angles  of  the  other.^ 

C.D.  An  Equilateral  Figure,  Is  £at  whofe  Sides  are  all 
equal. 

GG.  Similar  Curvilinear  Figures,  are  thofe  in  which  may 
be  infcribed,  or  rounl  which  may  be  ciicumfcribed  fnnilar 
jPolygons. 

Lz  AXU 
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J  X  10  MS. 

F^'"'  AN  Axiomy  is  fuch  a  common,  plain,  felf"Cw 
'^*  '3-  j\  dent,  and  received  Notion,  Aat  it  cannot  be 
made  more  plain  and  evident  by  Demonftradon,  becaufe  it 
is  itfelf  better  known  than  any  thing  that  can  be  biou^ 
to  prove  it. 

I. 

Things  equal  to  one  fingle  Thing,  are  in  themfelves  equal. 
The  Lines  AC,  AC,  wmch  are  equal  to  AB,  are  alib  equal 
to  themfelves. 

n. 

If  equal  Things  are  added  to  Things  that  are  equal^  the 
Whole  will  be  equal. 

The  Lines  AC,  AC,  are  equal. 

The  Lines  added,  CD,  CD,  arc  equ^. 

Therefore  the  WTiolc,  AD,  AD,  are  alfo  equal. 
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vr. 

Things  which  are  double  die  Proportioo  of  another,  are  in 
diemfelves  equal. 

The  Right  Lines  DD,  DD. 

Which  are  double  the  Line  AD. 
Are  in  themfelves  equal* 

vn. 

Things  which  have  but  half  the  Proportion  of  ojther  equal 
things,  are  in  themfelves  equaU 

The  Lines  AD,  AD. 

Which  are  only  half  the  Length  of  the  Lines  DD,  DD. 
Are  in  themfelves  equal. 
What  is  here  faid  with  regard  to  Lines,  is  equally  true  widi 
xefpeSt  to  Numbers,  Superficies  and  Solids. 

* 

Refolutions  of  fame  ^ejiions  necejfary  to  facilitate  the 

Pra£i^e  of  Qeou^tky, 


To  draw  a  Right  Line  from  the  Point  A,        Pfate  u 

To  the  Point  B,         ^'^^  ^S* 

PRACTICE. 

Apply  the  Ruler  even  with  the  Points  A  and  B. 

Then  draw  the  Line  required  AP, . 
By  drawing  your  Pen  or  Pencil  along 

The  Side  of  the  Ruler,  fron>  the  Point  A 

To  the  Point                           •        .  B. 

n. 

To  prolong  infinitely  the  Line  CD^ 

From  the  Extremity  D. 

PRACTICE, 

Join  Ae  Ruler  clofe  to  the  Line  CP 

Continue  infinitely  the  (aid  Line  CD 

from  the  Extremity  D 
By  drawing  the  Pen  along  the  Side 

Of  the  RuTcif  towards  £• 

L  3  HI.  To 


1 
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> 

To  dercribe  a  Circle  from  the  Point  A       ^^^| 
And  from  the  Diftance                     AB         ^^H 

PRACTICE. 

Place  one  of  the  Points  of  the.  Compafs  in  the  Point  A 
Open  the  Compafle^  and  extend  the  other  into  the  Point  B 
Turn  the  CompafTes  in  the  Point  A  ' 

And  by  drawing  or  turning  them  round  from  the  Point  B 
Defcribe  the  Circle  required  BCD 

i  IV, 

To  dcfcribe  a  Seftion  ftom  the  ^vcn  Pointa  EF. 

PRACTICE. 

Open  the  CompafTes  at  Dilcretfon,  hut  in  fuch  a  manns  I 
neverthelefs,  that  the  Diftance  between  its  two  Points,  maj 
be  greater  than   half  the  Diflaiice  between  the  two  given 


\* 
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BOOK     I. 

On  the  Drawing  of  LINES. 

PROPOSITION.    I. 

TO  raife  a  Perpendiciilar  from  a  given  Point  in    ^^^  «• 
the  middle  of  a  Ri^ht  Line.  ''*!  '• 

Let  C  be  the  given  Point  in  Ae  middle  of  the  Line  Afi^ 
upon  wfakh  the  Perpendicular  is  to  be  raifed. 

P  RACTIC  E. 

From  the  gyen  Point  C 

Defcribe  atDifcietion  die  Semi-Cirdc  DE 
From  the  Points  DE, 

Make  the  Sedion  I. 

From  the  Point  C 

Draw  the  Right  Line  required  CO 

Through  the  Sedion  L 

Thus  the  Line  CO  will  be  the  perpendicular  upon  the  given 
Line  AB,  and  raifed  from  the  given  Point  C. 

PROPOSITION     n. 

To  raife  a  Perpendicular  upon  the  Extremity  of    ^f»''  <• 
a  Right  Line  riven.  ^'^' *' 

AB  is  die  Kip^t  Line  given,  at  the  ^tremtty  ofwhicK 
A,  the  Perpendicular  is  to  be  r    ed. 

PRACTICE. 

Ffac  at  Difcretion  the  Point  C 

Above  the  Line  AB. 

From  this  Point  C 

And  the  Diftance  CA 

Defcribe  the  Portion,  of  a  Circle  EAD. 

Draw  the  Right  Line  DCE 
Through  the  Points                    D  and  C; 

Then  draw  the  Line  required  AE. 

Which  will  be  perpendicular  to  AB, 

And  at  thepropo/ed  Extremity  A. 

L  4  Otb^rwije. 
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Otbirwtfij 

From  the  Point  A  defcribc  the  Arch  GHM, 
From  the  Point  G  defcribe  Ae  Arch  AH,  • 
From  the  Point  H  deicribe  the  Arch  AMN. 
From  the  Point  M  deicribe  the  Arch  HNl 
TJien  draw  the  Line  required  AN. 

PROPOSITION  ni. 


Upon  an  Angle  given,   to  raUe  a  Right  Line^ 
which  ihall  incline  neith^to  die  Ri^t  nor  Left.  , 
Let  BAC  be  the  Anjgle  upon  which  a  Right  Line  is  t)(^ 
be  raifed,  that  fhall  not  mcline  either  to  the  Ri^ht  or  Left. 


P  R  ACT  ICE, 

From  the  Angle  given 
Defcribc  at  Difcretion  the  Arch 
From  the  Points  or  Extreduties 
Make  the  Seftipn 
From  the  Point  or  Angle  riven 
Draw  the  Right  Line  requiM^} 
l^hroudi  the  Se£tio!i 


A 

BC. 
BandC 

P. 

A 
AD 

D. 
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PROPOSITION   V. 
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To  draw  a  Line  through  a  given  Point,  pa-    ^^* ».  i^ff- 
Ucl  to  a  Right  Lirtc  given.  ^* 

Let  A  be  the  Point  through  which  fl  Line  is*  to  be  drawn 
rallel  to  the  Line  pC. 

PRACTICE, 

Draw  at  Difcretion  the  oblique  Line      AD« 
From  the  Point  A 

Dcfcribe  the  Arch  DE, 

From  the  Point  D 

Dcfcribe  the  Arch  AF. 

Make  the  Arch  DG 

Equ^l  to  the  Arch  AF. 

Then  draw  the  Line  required  MN 
ThroMgh  the  Points                           A  and  G. 

OthfTWi/e, 

From  the  Point  A  dcfcribe  the  Arch     EPG 
Touching  the  Line  BC, 

And  without  changing  the  opening  ^ 

of  the  Compafles,  from  the  Point  C  LRI. 

H  defcribe  the  Arch  j 

Then  draw  the  Line  required  OP 

Through  the  Pgint  A, 

And  touching  the  Top  of  the  Arch       LRI. 

PROPOSITION    VI. 

To  divide  a  Right  Line  given  of  a  determined     ^^''  *•  -^<f- 
#ength,  into  two  equal  Part3.  ^* 

Let  AB  be  the  propofed  Right  Line,  to  be  divided  equally 

n  two. 

PRACTICE. 

From  the  Point  or  Extremity  A 

Defcribe  the  Arch  CD, 


Then  without  changing  the  opening  l 
.  of  the  Compaffes,  from  the  Point  C  B 


or  Extremity  3 

Pefcribc  the  Arch  EF, 


I40  G  EO  ME  T  RT. 

It  is  neceflary  thefe  two  Arches  (hould  intnrfed  each  other. 
Draw  the  Right  Line  GH 

Through  the  Sedioiis  G  and  H. 

Thus  the  Line  ABy  wiU  be  divided  into  two  etpial  PartSt 
at  the  Point  O. 

p  Ro  po  s  I  no  If  vn. 


riatei.Fig.         To  divide  a  g^ven  Eediliiiear  Triangle  intti 
7*  two  equal  Parts. 

Let  BAC,  be  the  Angle  propofed  to  he  divided  mto  two 
equal  Parts.  , 

PRACTICE. 

From  the  An|Ie  A*-  • 

Dercribe  at  Difcretion  die  Arch        DE. 
From  the  Points  DandE 

Make  the  Se£lion  O. 

Then  draw  the  Line  AO . 

Which  wiU  divide  the  given  Angle  BAG  into  two  equal 
parts. 
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P  ROPOSITJON  IX. 

To  divide  a  Rig^  line  g^veti  into  as  many  ^^  ^  ^^ 
equal  Parts  as  you jpleafe*  ^ 

Let  A6  be  the  Line  propofed  to  be  diWded  intb  fix  equal 
Parts, 

P  RJCT  IC  E. 
From  the  Extremity  A 

DrsjiW  at  DifcretioQ  the  lane  AC 

From  the  Extremity  B 

Draw  the  Line  BD 

Ruallel  to  the  Line.  AC.    i^  5* 

Then  from  the  Points  A  and  B 

And  iq>en  die  Line      ^    AC  and  BD, . 
Make  fix  equal  Divifions,  viz.         EFGHIL 
upon  the  Line  AC,  and 

RQPONM  upon  Ae  Line  BD. 
Then  draw  the  Line  EN,  FO,  GP,  HQ.,  IR. 
And  die  Line  AB,  will  be  divided  into  fix  equal  Parts  by 
die  SeaioQS  STUXY. 

PROPOSITION  X. 

From  a  ^vcn  Point,  to  draw  a  Right  Line  ^^*  >•  ^^ 
which  fliall  touch  a  proposed  Circle.  '^ 

Let  A  be  the  Point  finom  whence  a  Line  is  to  be  drawn  that 
ihaU  touch  die  Circle  DOP. 

P  RJCTiaE. 

From  die  Center  of  die  Circle.  B 

Draw  the  Secant  Line  BA 

Di^de  diis  Line  BA    ^"^  T. 

Into  two  equal  Parts  at  C. 

From  this  Point  C 

And  the  Interval  CA 

Pefcribe  die  Semi-Circle  ADB 

Cutting  the  Circle  at  D. 

Then  nom  the  dven  Point  A 

Draw  die  Ridit  Line  AE 

Through  die  Point  D. 
Thus  die  Ri^t  Line  AE  will  be  the  Tangent  Line  re- 
quired. 

PRO- 
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PROPOSITION  XL. 

fiatt  %.  rig.        To  draw  a  Right  Line  which  fhall  touch  a 
'  «'•  Circle  at  a  given  Point. 

I^ret  ABC  be  the  Circle^  in  the  Circumference  of  which  b 
the  given  Point  A. 


PRACTICE. 


Trom  the  Point  or  Center 

Draw  the  Line 

Through  the  |ivcn  Point 

Then  to  the  given  Point 

And  upon  the  Line 
Tnp,  I.      Draw  the  Perpendicuh^ 

Prolonged  towards 
Thus  this  Tanpent  Line  HI  will  touch  the  Circle  at  tho 
given  Point  A,  which  is  what  the  Propofidon  required. 

PROPOSITION  xn. 

jUttt  2.  fig.        A  Circle  and  :i  Rig^t  Line  touchinc  it  being 

c;ivt:n,  to  find  the  Point  where  the  laitl  RighE  Line 


D 

DF 

A, 

A 

DP 

AH 

L 
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EXAMPLE. 

Suppoie  you  would  defcribe  four  upon  it 

Divide  the  half  of  die  Line  BI 

Into  four  equal  Parts  BCE.  GI. 

Alfo  divide  BC 

Equally  into  two  at  A.    ^'^«  •* 

From  this  Point  A 

Defcribe  the  Semi-Circles  BC,PE,  FG,HI. 
From  the  Point  B 

Defcribe  the  Semi-CirdesCD,  EF,GH,  IL. 
and  you  will  have  the  Spiral  Line  required. 


PROPOSITION   XIV. 


'4- 


Between  two  given  Points,  to  find  two  others 
diredUy  between  them. 

Let  AB  be  the  given  Points,'  between  which  two  others  are 
to  be  fouhd  diredhr  even  with  them,  and  by  means  of  which 
a  Right  Line  may  oe  drawn  from  the  Point  A.  to  the  Point  B, 
with  a  flior  Ruler, 

PRACTICE. 

From  the  Points  A  and  B 

Make  the  Seflions  CandD. 

From  thefe  Points  C  and  D 

Make  the  SeSions  GandH. 

TTiefe  Points  G  and  H  will  be  the  Points  required;  by  the 

Aififtance  of  which  one  may,  at  three  times,  draw  a  Right 

Line  from  the  Point  A  to  die  Point  B,  which  could  not  be 

done  at  once  with  a  Ruler  ihorter  than  the  Space  between  A 

andB. 
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B  O  O  K    II. 

Of  the,  Confiruefm  of  PLANE  Figures. 

P  ROP  OS  ITtO  N  L 

fiat^i.  r^.    rw^  O  conftnid  an  Equilatjeiul  Triangle  upon  a 
'*  Jt     Right  Line  ^ven  of  a  determined  Lcaigth* 

Let  AB  be  the  Line  upon  whi€h  an  EquUateia)  Trian^e  ia 
to  be  fonned. 


p  RA  cries. 

From  the  Extremit 
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P  RJCTIC  E. 

Draw  the  Right  Line  D£ 

Equal  to  the  Line  AA« 

Form  the  Point  D 

Taking  the  Length  of  the  Line  BB, 

Defcribe  the  Arch  GF. 

Form  the  Point  E 

Taking  the  Length  of  the  Line  CC, 

Defcribe  the  Arch  HI. 

From  the  Section  *       O 
Draw  the  Lines                                  OE,OD. 

The  Triande  DEO  will  be  compbfed  of  three  Ridit  Lines 
equal  to  Ihe  three  Right  Lines  given.    AA,  BB,  CC. 

Obferve,  that  of  three  Right  Lines  dven,  two  of  them  taken 
togjftlkr  imift  neceflarily  be  greater  man  the  Third,  otfaerwifc 
they  could  not  make  a  Triangle. 

PROPOSITION  m. 

To  draw  a  Square  upon  a  Right  Line  given  of    ^^'  3*  ^i"* 
a  determined  Lengdi.  ^* 

Let  AB  be  the  Right  Line  given,  of  a  determined  Lengthy 
«pon  which  a  Square  is  to  be  formed. 


PRACTICE. 


Raife  the  Perpendicular 
From  the  Point 
Delcril)e  the  Arch 
F^om  the  Points 
Extending  the  Compafles  to 
Make  the  Se£lion 
From  this  Point 
Draw  the  Lines 
ABCD  will  be  the  Square  required,  formed  upon  the  Right 
Line  given,  AB. 


AC. 
A 

BC. 

BC 

A 

D. 

D 

DC,  DB. 


B,  I.  P.  !• 


PROPOSITI  ON   IV. 

To  draw  a  Regular  Pentagon  upon  a  Right    ^^^  3-  ^Z' 
Line  given.  ^ 

Let  AB  be  the  Line  given,  upon  which  a  regular  Penta- 
gon is  to  be  formed. 

PRAC- 
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PRACTICE. 

From  the  Extremity  A 

Extending  the  Compaflbto  the  Extremity  B 
Defcribe  the  Arch  -  BDF. 

B,  u  P.  a*  Raiie  the  Perpendicular  AC 

Divide  the  Arch  BC 

Into  five  eaual  Parts  IDLM 

Draw  the  Right  Line  AD 

B.i.P^i.  Divide  the  Bafe  AB 

Equally  in  two  at  O 

Raife  the  Perpendiculat  OE. 

From  the  Sedlion  ^  E 

Extending  the  Compaflet  todie Point  A 
Defcribe  the  Circle  ABFGH 

Then  divide  the  Circumference  of  this  Clrde  into  6n! 

Parts  of  an  equal  Length  with  the  Line  AB,  and  you'  will 

have  the  Regular  Equiangular  EquilinearPcnta^  ABFGH. 

P  RO  P  O  S  ITIO  N   V. 

.  To  draw  a  Regular  Hexagon  upon  a  Right  Line  givenV" 
Let  AB  be  the  Right  hint  upon  which  an  Hexagon  is  tm 
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PRACTICE. 

Divide  the  Line  Afi  equally  in  two  at      O 
Raife  the  Perpendicular  OI  B,  i.  P,  i. 

From  the  Pbint  B  defcribe  the  Arch        AC 
Divide  AC  into  fix  equal  Parts      MNPQR 
This  you  muft  do  if  yourlJefign  b  to  make  an  Heptagon,  ^ 
From  the  PomtC  and  the  firft  Divifion      CM 
Ddcribe  the  Arch  Mt> 

D  will  be  the  Center  irom  whence  to  defcribe  a  Circle  ca« 
pable  of  containing  feven  times  die  Line  AB* 
If  you  would  nmke  an  Odagon, 

From  the  Pcint  C,  and  the  2d  Divifion      CN 
Defcribe  the  Aich  -  N£ 

E  win  be  the  Center  from  whence  to  defcribe  a  Circle  ca- 
pable of  containing  ei^ht  times  die  Ljne  AB. 

If  you  would  deioibe  a  Nqnagon,  you  muft  take  three 
Divifions  CP,  and  fo  of  the  odiers,,  al¥r«yB  alimenting  one 
Divifion. 

PROPOSITION  vn. 

Upon  a  Right  Line  given,  to  draw  whatever  Polygon  you 
pleafe,  fiom  12,  to  one  of  24  Sides* 

Let  AB  be  the  Line  upon  which  a  Polygon  is  to  be  formed. 

PRACTICE. 
Divide  the  Arch  AC 

Into  twelve  equal  Parts 

From  the  Point  C 

Take  as  many  Divifions  upon  the  Line       CA 
As  will  be  neceifary,  above  twelve,  to  have  as  many  Di- 
vifions of  its  Circle  as  you  require  Sides. 

E  XA  MP  L  E. 
To  make  a  Figure  of  fifteen  Sides* 

From  the  Point    .  C 

And  the  third  Divifion  C£ 

Defcribe  the  Arch  EO 
AC  of  22,  and  £0  of  3,  will  make  together  15  Sides. 

From  the  Point  O  and  the  Space  OB 

Defcribe  the  Arch  BP 

From  the  Point  F 

And  the  Space  FA 
Defcribe  a  Circle,  which  will  contain  15  times  the  given 
LineAB 

And  b  of  the  other  Softs  of  Polygons. 

Vol.  L                       ,M  PRO 
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PROPOSITION  VllL 

Upon  a  Right  Line  given,  to  defchbe  a  Porbon  of  a  Circle 
capable  of  containing  an  Angle  equal  to  an  Angle  given. 

Let  AB  be  a  Line  of  determined  Length,  upon  which  a 
Portion  of  a  Circle  is  to  be  defi^ibed,  aq>able  of  containif^ 
an  Angle  equal  to  the  given  Angle  C. 

PRJCTICE, 

S.  I.  Prof.  t.    Make  the  Angle  BAD 

Equal  to  the  Angle  C 

Upon  the  Line  AD 

Raife  the  Perpendicular  AE 

Divide  the  Line  AB 

In  two  equal  Parts  at  H 

Raife  the  Perpeixficutar  HF 

From  the  Sedion  F 

And  the  Space  FA 

Defcribe  the  Pordan  of  a  Code  A£B 
The  Angles  which  you  {hall  make  in  this  Portion  of  a 

Circle  upon  the  Ririit  Line  dven  AB>  will  all  be  equal  to  tl^ 

An-le  C, 


B,  1.  Prof.  a. 
B.J,  Prop.  €, 


PROPOSrtl6N  X. 

To  finifli  aGitle  begun,  whtik  Cemer  is  loft« 
LetABCbetJfaMgivenPaitofaGirde»whofeCenler  is  tg 
be  feuod  ia  order  t»  finiih  It* 

PRACtlCM. 

Place  at  I^ifqiQjlP^jbe^  diree  Bointe  ABC  Iii  the  Ciitam« 
ference  b^tui. 

From  the  PoiltCs  A  and  B 

Make  the  Sedions  £  and  F 

Dnm  the  R^t  Line  £F 

From  the  Points  B  and  C 

Maire  die  SeAi<»is  GandH  » 

.  Ih«wth»]U^tUnei  GH 

From  the  Center  of  the  Intetfeaion       t 
And  the  Space  lA 

Finiih  the  begun^  CItcnmferaice*    . 

PROPOSITION   XI* 

To  draw  a  Circumference  thiou^  three  given  Points^ 
Let  ABC  be  the  three  Poisia  through  v&oh  the  Circum* 
ftxtnct  of  a  Circle  is  to  pais. 

PRACTICE. 

From  the  given  Points  A,  B,  C, 

Ddcribe  the  3  Circles  DEH,  DEF,  FGL. 
of  an  equal  Circumference,  and  cutting  each 
other  at  the  Pdnts  D  and  £,  F  and  6. 
Then  draw  the  Rieht  Lines  D£>  FG, 
Tdl  they  meet  togemf  at  L 

From  this  Poiirt  I 

And  the  Space  lA 

Deicribe  the  Circomleren^e  required* 

PROPOSITION  XIL    . 

To  draw  an  Oval  upon  a  pven  Length. 
Let  AB  be  the  Length^  upon  which  an  Oval  i^  to  \m 
^imed. 


Ma  P  R  if« 


fSo  G  SQ  METRT. 

PRACTICE. 

Divide  the  given  Length  AB 

Into  three  equal  Parts  '  AC,  DB; 

From  the  Points  C  and  D 

And  the  Spaces  CA,  DB, 

Defcribe  thf  Curdes  AEF,  BEF. 

From  the  SefHons  E  and  F, 

And  the  Space  of  the  Diameter  EH 

Defcribe  the  Arches  IH,  OP. 

AIHBPO>  wiU  be  the  Oval  required. 

PROPOSITION  Xm. 

To  draW  an  Oval  upon  two  given  Diameters. 
AB,  CD,  are  the  Diameters  upon  which  an  Oval  L 
formed. 

PRACTICE. 

Make  the  Ruler  MO 

Equal  to  the  mat  Semi-Diameter     AE. 

Upon  this  Rule 
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PRACTICE. 


In  the  given  Oval  ABCD 

Draw  at  Difcretion  ^-  »•  ^'^5« 

The  two  parallel  Lines 

Divide  thefe  Lines 

Equally  in  two  at 

Draw  the  Line 

Then  divide  it  equally  in  two  at  £• 
rhe  Point  E  will  be  the  Center  required,  fix)m  which  de- 
be  at  Difcretion  the  Circle  FGQ^, 

Cutting  the  Oval  at 

From  diefc  Sedions 

Draw  the  Right  Line 

Divide  it  equally  in  two  at 

Draw  the  great  Diameter 

Through  the  Points 

From  me  Center 

Draw  the  little  Diameter 

Parallel  to  the  Line 

Thus  you  have  the  Center,  and  the  Diameter  re* 
quired. 


AH,  HI. 

AN,  HI, 

L  and  M. 

PLMO 


FandG 
FandG 
FG 
R 

BD 

'      ER 

E 

AEC 

FG. 


PROPOSITION  XV. 

o  conftruft  a  Reflilinear  Figure  upon  a  Right  Line 
n  of  a  determined  Length,  fimilar  to  a  Rectilinear  Figure 

n« 

ct  AB  be  the  Line  upon  which  a  Figure  is  to  be  formed 

to  the  Figure  CDEF. 

PRACTICE. 

Draw  the  Diagonal  CE 

Make  the  Angle  ABG    B.i.Pr^^.Z. 

Equal  to  the  Angle  FCE 

Make  the  Angle  BAG 

Equal  to  the  Angle  CFE. 

The  Triangle  ABG 

Will  be  like  unto  the  Triangle    CFE. 

Alfo, 
Make  the  Triangle  AGH 

Like  the  Triangle  CED, 

And  the  whole  Figure  ABGH 

Will  be  funUar  to  the  whole  Fig.CDEF. 


M 
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BOOK    III. 


Of  the  Infcription  of  F^res. 

IN  Geometiy  a  Figure  is  faid  to  be  infirribed  in  an 
when  all  the  Andes  of  the  Figure  in(cribed  touch  eith 
Angles,  Sides,  or  Planes  of  the  other  Figure. 

To  defcribe  an  Equilateral  Triangle^  an  Hexagon  or  \ 
decagon,  in  a  given  Circle. 

Let  ACD  be  the  Circle  in  which  »i  Equilateral  Tru 
^^.  is  to  be  defcribed. 


A 


GBOMBTHK  tj^ 

PROPOSITION   U. 

To  iiifcribe  a  Square  and  ah  GR^agoh  in  a  ^ven  Cirde. 
Let  ABCD  be  the  Cixde  in  which  a  Square  and  an  03a* 
gon  is  to  be  iilfcribed. 

PRACTICE. 

For  the  Sq^AKE. 
Draw  die  two  Diameters  .  AB,  CD 

Cutting  each  other  at  Right  Aiigles  j  that  is,  draw 

the  Right  Line  CD 

Through  the  Center  of  the  Circle  O 

Then  from  the  Points  or  Ejttrtilhities  C  and  D 
Make  the  SedHons  I  and  L 

Then  draw  the  Right  Line  IL 

Tiirough  the  Center  O 

Thus  tWe  Lines  or  Diameters  AB,  QD 

Cutting  eacti  other  it  Right  Angles  draw,  the 
Lines  AC,  AD,  BC,  BD. 

And  ABCD  will  be  the  Square  required. 

For  tbi  OcTAGpN. 
Stibdrride  each  Quarter  of  d^e  Gifcle  in  t#0^  ind  jrou  will 
have  the  Oflagon. 

\ 

PROPOSITION. 

To  infcnbe  a  Pentagon  and  a  Decagon  in  a  ^ven  Ciicle. 
Let  ABCD  be  the  given  Circle. 

PRACTICE. 
Draw  the  two  Diameters  AB,GD 

Cutting  each  other  at  Right  An^es  '^^ 

.  Divide  the  Semi-Diameter-  GE 

Equally  in  two  at  F* 

From  this  Point  -F 

And  the  Space  FA 

Defcribe  the  Arch  AQ 

Flfem  the  Point  A 

And  the  Spkce  AGI 

Defcribe  the.Ardi  GHfe 

The  Right  Line  Alf 
mU  divide  the  Circle  in  five  equal  Parts* 

M4  F«f 
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For  tbi  Decagon. 
Subvide  each  fifth  Part  of  the  Circle  equally  in  two. 

PROPOSITION   Vf. 

To  inicribe  an  Heptagon  in  a  given  Circle. 
Let  ABC  be  the  Circle  In  wtiich,  an  Heptagon  is  to  be 
inicribed, 

PRACTICE. 

Draw  the  Semi-Diameter  lA 

From  the  Extremity  A 

And  the  Space  AI 

Defcribe  the  Arch  CIC. 

Draw  the  Right  Line  CC 

The  half  of  which  CO 

will  divide  the  Omrumference  of  the  Circle  into  feven  equal 

parts,  which  gives  the  Heptagon  required, 

PROPOSITION   V. 
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PROPOSITION   Vis 

To  defcribe  an  Undecagon  in  a  given  Circle« 
Let  AEF  be  the  given  Ciide  in  which  an  Undecagon  is 
to  be  iiifoibed. 


PRACTICE. 

Draw  the  Semi-Diameter 

AB  B.t.P.6. 

Divide  this  Semi-Diameter 

AB 

Equally  in  two  at 

C 

From  the  Points 

AandC 

And  the  Space 

AC 

Defcribe  the  Arches 

CDI,  AD, 

From  the  Point 

I 

And  the  Space 

ID 

Defcribe  the  Arch 

DO. 

The  Length  CO  will  be  an  exad  Side  of  the  Undeo^oa 

reqiured. 

PROPOSITION  vn. 

In  a  riven  Circle  to  infcribe  whatever  Polygon  you  pleafe. 
Let  Sac  be  a  Circle  in  which  you  would  infcribe  an 
Hcptegon. 

PRACTICE. 

Draw  the  Diameter  AB  ' 

Defcribe  the  Circle  ABF 

Capable  of  containing  7  Times  AB  J«  *•  ^  5» 

As  if  vou  would  form  upon  the  Line  AB  '  ^' 
A  Polvgon  like  that  which  you  are  to  in- 
fcribe in  the  given  Circle  ABC 
Draw  the  Diameter  DE 
Parallel  to  the  Diameter  AB 
Draw  the  Right  Lines  DAG,  EBH 
Through  the  Extremities  DA,  EB, 
GH  will  divide  the  given  Circle  *  ABC 
Into  fevcn  equal  Parts. 
And  thus  of  all  other  Polygons. 

PRO- 
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PROPOSITION  vm. 

To  take  a  Portion  from  a  giv^  Circle,  capable  of  con- 
tatnifig  an  Angle,  equal  to  a  Rectilinear  Ande  given. 

Let  ACE  bi  the  given  Circle,  from  wUdi  a  Portion  is  to 
be  taken,  capable  of  containing  an  Angle  equal  to  the  Angle  D« 

PRACTICE. 

Draw  the  Semi-Diameter  AB 

9. 1.  T.  10.  Draw  the  touching  Line  AF 

Make  the  Angle  FAC 

M,  I.  P.  8.  Equal  to  the  given  Angle  D 

All   the  Aneles  which  Ihall  be  formed 

upon  the  Line  AC 

And  in  the  Portion  AEC 

Will  be  equal  to  the  given  Angle         D. 

And  thus  the  Portion  AEC,  anfwers  what  was  required. 

PROPOSITION    IX* 


CE0ME7Rr.  '         f  17 

PRJCTICE. 

Divide  each  <tf  die  twoAflg^  BaadC 
Equally  in  two 

iyiheRidit Lines  fiD,CD.  ^ui^.j^ 

From  die  SeAioA  D 

firing  down  die  Perpendicular  DF« 

("rem  the  SeAion  or  Cdicer  D  i'.t-IVit 

Ani  the  Space  DF, 

Pelcribe  die  Cirde  required  £FG. 

P  RO  PO  S  IT  10  H  XL 

To  inicribt  a  Sauare  in  a  eiven  Triangle.  . 
Let  AfiC  be  tbe  Triangle  in  which  a  Sqaaie  is  (d  be 
inicribedt 

PkACTICE. 

Raife  die  Perpendicular  AD.  ^^  i.  P.  a. 

At  die  Es^reniity  A  of  die  Bafe  AB 

Malce  this  Pmiendicular  AO 

Equal  to  die  Safe  AB. 
From  dio  Angle  C     . 

Praw  the  Line  C£  ^*  i*  i*.  5« 

Parallel  to  the  Line  AD. 

Praw  the  oblique  Line  D£ 
From  die  Sedion  F 

Draw  the  Line  FG 

.    Parallel  to  die  Bare  AB. 
Draw  die  Lines                          FH,  GI 

Parallel  to  the  Line  CE 
FGHI  will  be  the  Square  required. 

PROPOSITION   XIL 

To  inTcribe  a  Regular  Pentagon^ in*  an  Equilateral  Tri*- 
uirie. 

Let  ABC  be  the  Triangle  in  which  a  Pentagon  is  to  be 
nforibed* 


PRJ-- 

\ 
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s. 


P  Rj/CTI  C  E. 

B.  I.  P.  4.  Bring  down  the  Perpendicular  AI 

From  the  Center  A 

Defcribe  the  Arch  BIM. 

Divide  into  5  equal  Parts  the  Arch      BI. 

IM 

AM 

AM 

L. 

A 

LD. 

LD  to  H. 

AG 

BH. 

DG,  MC 

D 

N 

NO. 

NO 


Mark  alfo  a  fixth  Part 
Draw  the  Line 
Divide 
I.  P.  6.  Into  two  equal  Parts  at 
From  the  Point 
Defcribe  the  Arch 
Draw  the  Right  Line 
Make  the  Part 
Equal  to  the  Part 
Draw  the  Right  Lines 
From  the  Center 
And  the  Space  of  the  SeAion 
Defcribe  the  Arch 
From  the  Points 


Defcribe  the  Arches 


DQ^,  DR 


GEO  MBTRr. 

PROPOSITION   XIV. 


H9 


-    To  infaribe  an  Equilaimd  Triangle  in  a  Pentagoiu . 

Let  ABCDE  be  die  PeoH^on  in  which  an  Equilateral  Tri- 
angle is  to  be  inibribed. 

PRACTICE. 

Ciicumfcribe  (he  Ciide  ABCDE.  ^.  a,  P.  si« 
From  the  Point  A 

And  the  Space  of  the  Semi-Diameter  AF* 
Defcribe  the  Arch  FL. 

Divide  this  Arch  FL 

Equally  in  two  at  N« 

Draw  die  Line  ANI. 

From  the  Point  A 

And  the  Space  AI 

Defcribe  die  Arch  lOH 

Draw  the  Lines  AH,  HI.     . 
AHI  will  be  the  Triangle  required. 

PROPOSITION    XV. 

To  infcribe  a  Square  in  a  Pentagon. 
Let  ABCDE  be  the  Pentagon  in  which  a  Square  !$  to  be 
infcribed. 

PRACTICE. 

Draw  die  Right  Line  BE 

At  the  Extremity  E 

Bring  down  the  Perpendicular  ET 

Make  this  Perpendicular  ET. 

Equal  to  the  Line  BE 

Draw  the  Line  AT                ♦ 

From  the  Seftion  O 

Draw  the  Line  OP 

Parallel  to  die  Side  CD. 
At  the  Extremities  O  and  P 
Raife  the  Perpendiculars           -OM,  FN. 

Draw  the  Line  NM. 
NMOP  will  be  the  Square  required. 


BOOK 
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BOOK    IV. 


Of  the  Circumfcriptim  of  Figures. 

Figure  is  faid  to  be  circumfcribeciy  when  either  the  An* 
gles,  Sides,  or  Planes  of  the  ctrcumicribed  Figure  toudi 
e  Angles  of  the  Figure  that  is  infcribed* 

PROPOSITION!. 

To  circumfcribe  a  Circle  roimd  a  given  Triangle. 

Let  ABC  be  the  Triangle  round  which  a  Qrcle  is  to  be 

ckcumfcribed. 


fllthi 


rw    9k 
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PRQPOSJTJONUL 
To  dicumfcribe  aTnai^le  raundaCirdetequiaagular  to^ 


LetDCv  be  the  Circle  round  which  a  Triande  is  to  ii» 
med  like  the  Triangle  FGH. 

>P  RACTIC  E, 


Draw  tlie  Diameter 

AB 

Tiuough  the  Center 

C. 

Ms^  the  A)iRle 
Equal  to  the  Angle 
Mai\ie  the  Angle 
Equal  to  the  Angle 

ACE  Ai-^.i 

H. 
BCD 

G, 

Prolong  thefe  Lines 

ECDC. 

Towards* 

&andS. 

Draw  die  Tangent  Line 
Parallel  to  the  Line 

NO  J^uP.s^ 

DR. 

Draw  the  Tangent  Line 
Parallel  to  the  tine 

OI 

ES. 

Draw  alfo  the  Line 

NI 

Parallel  to  the  Diameter 

AB. 

INO  will  be  the  Triangle  required, 

equiangular  to  the  Tii- 
hfiCir^DEV. 

gle  FGH,  and  circumrcribed  round  t 

PROPOSITION  W. 

To  circumfcribe  a  Square  round  a  Circle. 

Let  ABCD  be  the  Circle  round  which  a  Square  is  (p  leof* 

mfcribed. 

p  RA  aric  E. 

Draw  the  Diameters  AB,  CD. 

Cutting  each  other  at  Right  Angles  in  O. 
From  the  Points  A,  B,  C,  D. 

And  the  Space  AO 

Defcribe  the  Semi.CirclcsHOG,HOE,EOF,FOG. 
Draw  the  Right  Lines  EF,  FG,  GH,  HE. 
Through  the  Seftions  E,  F,  G,  H. 

£,  F,  G,  H,  will  be  the  Square  required. 


PRO^ 
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To  circufn(cribe-a  Pentagon  round  a  g^ven  Circle. 
Let  ABCDE  be  the  Circle  round  which  a  Pentagc 
Id  be  circumfcribed. 

PRj/CTlC^. 

J?.  3.  p.  3.  Infcribc  the  Pcntagpn  ABCDE. 

From  the  Center  F 

And  thro*  the  Middle  of  each  of  its  Sides 
Draw  the  Lines  FO,  FP,  FQ2  FR,  FS. 
Draw  the  Line  FA 

Draw  the  Tangent  Line  PQ^ 

Throueh  the  Point  A 

From  &e  Center  F 

And  with  the  Intenral  FP 

Defcribe  riie  Circle  OPQRS. 

Then  draw  the  Sides  of  the  Pentagon  rrauired  throt^I 

Seabns  OPQRS. 

P  RO  P  O  S  ITIO  N   VI. 


0  Ei)  ME  TRiTL 


P  RO  P  O  S  IT  10  N   VU.     , 

To  circumfcribe  a  Sqiiare  round  kri  Equilateral  Triande. 
A,  B»  C,  is  an  Equilateral  Triangle  round  whidi  i  »|uare 
to  be  ciicumicribed: 

PRACTICE. 

Divide  the  Bafe  • .      BC 

Equally  in  two  at  £^ 

PidW  tW\t  Bafe  BC 

From  &>th  Ends  towards  D  and  D. 

Make  the  Lines  ED,  ED 

Equal  to  the  Line  EA* 

From  the  Point  E 

And  the  Space  £C 

Deicribe  the  Semi-Circle  fifC 

Draw  t^e  Line                  .  .  AEF. 

From  the  Point  F 
Draw  the  Lines                      PG,  FBG. 
AGFG  will  be  the  Square  required. 

PROPOSITION  vra. 

To  circumfcribe  a  Pentagon  round  an  Equilateral  Tri^ 

igle. 

ABC  is  the  given  Triangle  round  which  a  Pentagon  is  to 

*  circumfcribed. 

PRACTICE. 
From  the  Points  or  Angles  A^^C. 

An4  with  the  fame  Opening  of  the  Com* 

pafieS} 
DefcribeatDifcretiontheArchesDIJJ?,HE. 
Pivide  the  Arch  DO 

Into  Qve  equal  Parts  J  >  2>  3>  4>  5* 

Fro(ii  the  Center  or  Se£Hon  O 

And  with  the  Space  to  the  4]h  Divifion  ON 


Defcribe  the  Arch 
Draw  the  Right  Line 
Draw  the  Arch 
Equal  to  the  Arch 
Draw  the  Right  Line 
Equal  to  the  Line 
Make  the  Arch 
Equal  to  the  Arch 
Draw  the  Sides 
Equal  to  the  Sides 


NZE. 

AEF 

MP 

EN 

PCG 

FA 

DH 

DE 

AI,  IR 

AF,  FG. 


The  Sld^  GR  will  £nUb  the  Pentagon  required. 
Vol.  I.  .  N 
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PROPOSITION    JX. 


To  circumfcribc  a  Triangle  round  a  Square,  equungulat 
to  a  Triane;1e  given. 

Let  DEFG  be  the  Square,  round  which  a  Triangle  is  to 
be  forjned,  like  the  Trkngle  ABC* 

PRACTICE. 

Make  the  Angle  EFM  ' 

ff.  t,  F,  t.    Equal  to  the  Angle  A 

Make  the  Angle  ,   MEF 

Equal  to  the  Angle  B 

Prolong  the  Lines        ME,  MF,  DG. 
Towards  I  and  H- 

MIH  wdl  be  die  Triangle  required,  like  the  Triangle  ABC 
and  circunjcribed  roujid  the  given  Square  DEFG< 

PROPOSITION  X- 

^  To  oircumfcribc  a  Pentagon  round  a  Square, 
ABCD  is  a  Square,  round  which  a  Pentagon  is  to  be  dr- 


i 


deaMie^y. 


i^iiUtnT.(^a^ 


iX^.<^ 


*i*. 


"'  5   .-■* 


A%^l 


GJtO  M^tRt 
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Of  Proportional  LINES, 


PROPOSITION  I. 

TO    find    a   mean  Proportional   between    two    ^vdl 
Lines. 
A  and  B  be  die  Lines  between  which  a  mean  Propor* 
tional  is  to  be  found.  • 

PRACTICE. 
Draw  a  Line  of  an  imdetermin'd  Length    GH 

Make  CE 

Equal  to  the  Line  A 

Make  ED 

Equal  to  the  Line  B 

Divide  CD 

Equally  in  two  at  I 

From  this  Point  I 

With  the  Space  IC 

Defcribe  the  Semi-Circle  CFD 

Raife  the  Perpendicular  EF 
This  Line  £F  will  be  a  mean  Proportional  between  A  and  B. 


/ 


PROPOSITION  n. 


The  whole  of  two  Extremes  being  given,  and  the  meaa 
iProportional,  to  diftinguiih  each  Extreme. 

Let  AJB  be  the  Extettt  of  the  two  Extremes,  (that  19,  two 
ILengths  joined  together  without  DifliniSHon)  to  which  the 
Ig^ine  C  is  a  m^an  Proportional,  and  bjr  which  the  Poin( 
■Hiere  the  two  Extremes  meet  is  to  be  found. 


/ 


N  2 


J"  RJ-^ 


^ecrfve^^ 


o¥iUmia:x^^4 


tT^ta,  ^ 


^ 


■i-*! 


A%^t 
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Of  Proportional  LINES, 


PROPOSITION  1. 

TO    find    a   mean  Proportional   between    two    ^vdl 
Lines. 
A  and  B  be  die  Lines  between  which  a  mean  Propor* 
tional  is  to  be  found.  ' 

PRACTICE. 
Draw  a  Line  of  an  imdeternrin'd  Length    GH 

Make  CE 

Equal  to  the  Line  A 

Make  ED 

Equal  to  the  Line  B 

Divide  CD 

Equally  in  two  at  I 

From  this  Point  I 

With  the  Space  IC 
Defcribe  the  Semi-Circle                          CFD 

Raife  the  Perpendicular  EF 
This  Line  £F  will  be  a  mean  Proportional  between  A  and  B. 

■  PROPOSITION-  U. 

\  f  The  whole  of  two  Extremes  being  given,  and  the  meaa 
I  JProportional,  to  diftinguiih  each  Extreme. 
I  Let  AB  be  the  Extent  of  the  two  Extremes,  (that  i^,  two 
jlLengths  joined  together  without  DifliniStion)  to  which  the 
Ig^ine  C  is  a  m^an  Proportional,  and  by  which  the  Poin( 
'■Hiere  the  two  Extremes  meet  is  to  be  found. 


N  2 


?  R^. 
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P  RA  CT.JC  E. 

Divide  the  whole, Line  AB 

^    .-            Equally  in  two  «t  G 

B.  I.  P.  6.     Ffom  this  Point  G 

With  the  Space  GA  . 

Defcribe  the  Semi-Circle  AEB 

Raife  the  Perpendicular  BD 

Equal  to  the  mean  C 

Draw  the  Line  DE 

B,  I.  P.  5.    Parellel  to  the  Line  AB 

From  the  SeSion  E 

Draw  the  Line  EF 

Parallel  to  the  Line  BD 
F  will  be  the  Point  where  the  Extremes,  meet,  and  th 
or  its  equal  EF,  will  be  a  mean  between  the  Extreme 
AndFB. 

PROP.OSIflONm. 

The  mean  Proportional  between  two  Lines  being  given 
die  Difference  of  the  Extremes,  to  find  the  Extremes, 
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PRACTICE. 
Draw  the  undetennined  Line        -.CD 


1*7 


Draw  the  Lines 

CE,  ED' 

Equal  to  the  Lines 

BBandAA 

Defcribe  the  Scmi-Circlp 

CFD 

Raife  the  Perpendicular 

.       EF 

Divide  the  Line 

PE 

Equally  in  two  at 

B 

From  this  Point 

B 

With  the  Space 

BF 

Defcribe  the  Arch 

EG 

Take  off  the  Part  required 

AH 

Equal  to  the  Part 

EG. 

AH  will  be  the  mean  Proportional  between  the  Remaiqder 

I,  and  the  other  Line  propofed 

BE 

PROPOSITION  V. 

Two  Rfght  Lines  being  given,  to  find  a  third  Proporf 
onal. 

AB,  AC,  are  the  two  given  Right  Lines  to  which  a  third 
ropoidonsil  is  to  be  found. 

PRACTICE. 

Make  at  Difcretion  the  Angle  DNE. 

Take  off  the  Part  NH 

Equal  to  the  Line  AB 

Take  off  the  Part  NO 

Equal  to  the  Line  AC 

Alfo  take  ofF  HD 

Equal  to  the  Line  AC 

Draw  the  Line  HO 

Draw  the  Line  DE 

Parallel  to  the  Line  HO, 
JO  will  be  the  third  Proportional  required. 

PROPOSITION  VI, 

To  find  a  fourth  Proportional. 

A,  B,  C,  -arc  the  three  given  Lines,  to  which  a  fourth  is 
be  found,  which  (hall  be  to  the  third,  as  the  fecond  is  to 
i  firlh 


N 


PRil- 
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PRACTICE. 

Make  at  Difcietioo  Uic  And«  GDH 

Cut  off  die  Part                ■  DE 

Equal  to  die  Line  A 

Cut  off  die  Part  DP 

Equal  to  the  Line  B 

Cutoff  the  Part  EG 

E(jutl  to  the  Line  C« 

Draw  the  Line  EF 

Draw  the  Line  GH 

Parallel  to  die  Line  EF. 
.  FH  will  be  the  fourth  Proportional  required. 

p  Ro  p  OS  iTC  JO  N  wn. 

Between  two  Right  Lines  ^en,  to  find  two  mean  Prop 
donals. 

Let  AH  and  CB  be  die  «ven  Lines  between  which  t 
mean  Proportionals  are  to  be  found. 


PRACTICE. 
Draw  the  Line 
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PRJCTJCE. 

Make  the  Right  Angle  BOC 

Make  the  Line  BO 

Equal  to  the  Line'  AB 

Make  die  Line  OC 

£qual  to  the  Line  AC 

Draw  the  Subtenfc  BC 

Defcribe  the  Semi-Cirde  BDO 

From  the  Se£Hon  D 

Draw  the  Line  DE 

Parallel  to  the  Line  CO 

The  Line  DP 

Parallel  to  the  Line  EO 

AB  will  be  divided  at  £ 

OC  wUl  alfo  be  divided  at  F. 

So  that  BE  will  be  to          '  ED 
As  ED  is  to  DF,  and  ED  to  DF 
As  DF  is  to  FC. 

PROPOSITION    IX. 

The  Excefs  of  the  Diagonal  of  a  Square  above  its  Side  be- 
g  given,  to  find  the  Length  of  the  faid  Side. 
I^t  AB  be  the  Excefs  of  the  Diagonal  of  a  Square  above 
)  Side,  whofe  Length  is  to  be  found. 

PRACTICE. 

Raife  the  Perpendicular  BC 

Equal  to  the  Excefs  BA 

Draw  the  Line  AC 

Prolonged  towards  D. 

From  me  Point  C ' 

And  the  Space  BC 

Defcribe  the  Arch  BD. 
AD  will  be  the  Side  of  the  Square,  of  which  AB  is  the 

xcefs  of  the  Diagonal  A£  above  the  Length  of  the  faid 
deAD. 

PROPOSITION    X. 

To  cut  a  given  Right  Line  in  Extreme  and  mean  Propor- 
m. 

Let  AB  be  the  Line  to  be  fo  divided,  that  the  ReSanclc 
»mpofed  of  the  whole  Line  and  of  one  of  its  Parts,  fhall  oe 
[usd  to  the  Square  formed  upon  the  other  Part 

N4  PRit- 
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Raiib  the  Peq)endicukr  AD 

Prolong  it  towards  C 

Make  AC 

Equal  to  the  half  of  AB 

From  the  Point  C 

Witji  the  Space  CB 

Defcribe  the  Arch  BD 

From  the  Point                       ^  A 

With  the  Space                       '  AD 

Defcribe  the  Arch  DE 

The  Line  AB 

Will  be  divided  at  E 

According  to  the  Propofitbn ;    for  if  you  Qiake  the  R< 

angle  All,  compofed  of  the  Line  AB,  and  of  the  Part  1 
it  will  be  equal  to  ^e  Square  AF,  formed  upon  the  other  I 
AE, 

PROPOSITION  XI. 

To  divide  a  Right  Line  of  a  determined  Length,  accon 
to  given  Proportjons. 
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PROPOSITION  xn. 


>r»' 


^pon  a  Right  Line  given,  to  form  two  Redangles  accord* 
;  to  a  given  Proportion. 

A6  is  the  Line  upon  which  two  Re£langles  are  to  be 
med,  which  (ball  in  themfelves  be  according  to'  the  Pro- 
rtion  of  C  and  D« 


PRACTICE. 


Divide  the  Line 
At  the  Point 

According  to  the  Proportion  of 
Make  the  Square 
Draw  the  Line 

Parallel  to  the  Line  AF 

IJEIH,  AEIF  will  be  the  Reftan^es  required. 

For  the  Reflangle  AI 

Is  to  the  Reftangk  EH 

■     As  the  Line  D 

h  tq  th^  LiiiQ  C. 


AB 

E 

CtoD. 
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M  E  CH  A  N  I  C  S. 


THE  following  Example  of  the  Nature  aiid  Ufes  of  the 
Alechanic  Powers^  will  not,  perhaps,  be  thought  un* 
Uieceffarvy  or  at  leaft,  not  improper  in  this  Place,  . 

Mechanics  is  a  mix'tl  mathematical  Science,  which  con- 
fidcrs  Motion  and  moving  Powers,  their  Nature  and  Laws, 
with  the  EfFefis  thereof,  in  Machines,  ^c. 

That  Part  of  Mechanics  which  confiders  the  Motion  of 
Bodies  arifing  from  Gravity,  is  by  fome  called  Statics. 

Mechanical  PowerSy  denote  the  fix  iknpic  Machines;  to 
whtch  aE  others,  how  complex  foever^  are  reducible,  and  of 
the  Aflen^blagc  whereof  they  are  all  compounded. 

The  Mechanical  Powers^  are  the  Balancey  Lever^  Wheels 
f^iiUyy  fFcdge^  an  J  SheiV. 
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So  diat  dieir  Motions  or  Moments  will  be  equal,  and  the  two 
Bodies  in  sequilibrio. 

Hence  that  noble  Challenge  of  jfrchimeJes^  dads  viribus^ 
datum  pondui  movsre ;  for  as  the  Diftance  CB  may  be  in- 
creafed  infinitely,  the  Power  or  Moment  of  A  may  be  increaled 
injGbitely* — So  that  the  Whole  of  Mechanics  is  reduced  to  the 
following  Problem. 

Afsy  Body^  as  A,  with  its  Velocity  C,  and  alfi  any  other 
Body  J  as  B,  being  given  ;  to  find  the  Velocity  necejfary  to  make  the 
Moment i  or  Quantity  ^  Motion  in  B,  eqtial  to  the  Moment  of 
A,  the  given  Body, — Here,  fuice  the  Moment  of  any  Body  is 
eoixal  to  the  Rectangle  under  the  Velocity,  and  the  Quantity  of 
Matter  >  as  BAC  are  proportional  to  a  fourth  Term,  which  will 
be  r,  the  Celerity  proper  to  B,  to  make  its  Moment  equal  to 
that  of  A.  Wherefore  in  any  Machine  or  Enginev  if  the 
Velocity  of  the  Power  be  made  to  the  Velocity  of  me  Weight, 
reciprocally  as  the  Weight  is  to  the  Power ;  fuch  Power  will 
always  fuitain,  or  if  the  Power  be  a  little  increafed,  move  the 
Weight. 

Let,  for  Inflance,  A  B  be  a  Lever,  whofe  Fulcrum  is  at  C, 
and  let  it  be  rtioved  into  the  Pofition  a  C  b. — Here,  the  Velo- 
city of  any  Point  in  the  Lever,  is  as  the  Diftance  from  the 
Center.  For  let  the  Point  A  defcribe  the  Arch  A  tf,  and  the 
Point  B  the  Arch  B  b ;  then  thefe  Arches  will  be  tlie  Spaces 
defcribed  by  the  two  Motions  :  but  fmce  the  Motions  are  both 
made  in  the  fame  Time,  the  Spaces  will  be  as  the  Velocities. 
But  it  is  plain,  the  Arches  A  a  and  B  b  will  be  to  one  ano- 
ther, as  their  Radii  A  C  and  A  B,  becaufe  the  Seniors  A  C  tf, 
and  B  C  ^,  are  fimilar :  wherefore  the  Velocities  of  the  Points 
A  and  B,  are  as  their  Diftances  from  the  Center  C. 

Now,  if  any  Powers  be  applied  to  the  Ends  of  the  Lever 
A  and  B,  in  order  to  raifc  its  Arms  up  and  down ;  their  Force 
will  be  expounded  by  the  Perpendiculars  S  tf,  and^N ;  which 
being  as  the  right  Sines  of  the  former  Arches,  b  B  and  a  A, 
will  be  to  one  another  alfo  as  the  Radii  A  C  and  C   B  ^ 
wherefore  the  Velocities  of  the  Powers,  are  alfo  as   their 
Diftances  from  the  Center.     And  fmce  the  Moment  of  any 
Body  is  as  its  Weight,  or  gravitating  Force,  and  its  Velocity 
/  conjunAly ;  if  different  Powers  or  Weights  be  applied  to  the 
j  Lever,  their  Moments  will  alwa}'s  be  as  the  Weights  and  the 
I    Diftances  from  the  Center  conjunflly. — Wherefore,  if  to  the 
\  I    Lever,  there  be  two  Powers  or  Weights  applied  reciprocally 
11   proportional  to  their  Diftances  from  the  Center,  their  Mo- 
ll I   ments  will  be  equal ;  and  if  they  aft  contrarily,  as  in  the 
y    pafc  of  a  Stilliard,  the  Lever  will  remain  in  an  horizontal 

Pofition, 
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Pofition,  or  the  Balance  will  be  in  ajquilibrio. — And  thus  it  it 
is  eafy  to  conceive  how  the  Weight  of  pnc  Pound  may  be 
made  to  equl-balance  a  thoufand,  &r. 

Hence  alfo  it  is  plain,  that  the  Force  of  the  Power  is  not 
at  all  incrcafed  by  Engines  ;  only  the  Velocity  of  the  Weight 
in  either  lifting  or  drawing,  is  fo  diminilhed  by  the  Application 
of  the  Inftrument,  as  that  the  Moment  of  the  Weight  is  not 
greater  than  the  Force  of  the  Power. — Thus,  for  Inftance; 
if  any  Force  can  raife  a  Pound  Weight  with  a  given  Velocity, 
it  is  impofible  by  any  Engine  to  eftecft,  that  the  fame  Power 
(hall  raife  two  round  Weight,  with  die  fame  Velocity  :  But 
by  an  Engine  it  may  be  made  to  raife  two  Pound  Weighty 
with  half  the  Velocity ;  or  lOCOO  times  Ac  Weight  with 
^^^  of  the  former  Velocity. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


ARC  HITECTURE^  may  be  defined  the  Art  of  Build- 
ing,  or  of  ere£Hng  Edifices,  proper  either  for  Habita- 
don,  or  Defence. 

ArchitiSlure  is  ufuallj  divided,  with  refped  to  its  Obje£b, 
into  three  Branches,  Civil^  Military^  and  NavaL 

Civil  ArchiteSfure^  (which  is  the  only  Part  we  fliall  treat 
of  in  this  Place)  called  alfo  abfolutely  and  by  way  of  eminence 
ArcbiteSiure^  is  the  Art  of  contriving  and  executing  com- 
modious Buildin2;s  for  the  Ufes  of  civil  Life,  as  Houfes,  Tem- 
ples, Theatres,  nails.  Bridges,  Colleges,  Portico's,  Wr. 

Arcbiteffure  is  fcarce  inferior  to  any  of  the  Arts  in  point 
of  Antiquity. — Nature  and  Neceffity  taught  the  firft  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  Earth  to  build  themfelves  Huts,  Tents,  and  Cot- 
tages ;  from  which,  in  courfe  of  Time,  they  gradually  ad- 
vanced to  more  regular  and  ftately  Habitations,  with  Variety 
of  Ornaments,  Proportions,  ^c. 

In  the  common  Account,  ArchiteSfure  fliould  be  almoft 
wholly  oiGrecianOvmnzl :  three  of  the  regular  Orders  or  Man- 
ners of  Building,  are  denominated  from  them,  viz.  Corinthian^ 
lonicy  and  Doric :  and  fcarce  a  Part,  a  fingle  Member,  or 
Moulding,  but  comes  to  us  with  a  Greek  Name. 

Civil  Archittclure  may  be  diflinguifhed,  with  regard  to  the 
feveral  Periods  or  States  thereof,  into  Antique,  Ancient,  Gothic^ 
Modern,  &c. 

Another  Divifion   of  civil  Archetcffvre,  arifcs  from    the 

different  Proportions  which  the  different  Kinds  of  Building's 

rendered  necefTary,  that  we  might  have  fome  proper  for  every 

/'Purpofe,  according  to  the  Bulk,  Strength,  Delicacy,  Richncfs, 

j    or  Simplicity  required.  — 

Hence  arofe  five  Orders  or  Manners  of  Building,  all  invent- 
ed by  the  Ancients  at  difl'ercnt  Times,  and  on  different  Oc- 
cafions,  viz.  Tufcan,  Doric,  Ionic,-  Corinthian^  and  Comfofite. 

What  forms  an  Order,  is  the  Column  with  its  Bafe  and 
Capital ;  furmounted  by  an  Entablature,  confifting  of  Archi- 
trave 
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trave.  Frieze,  and  Cornice  ;  and  fuftained  by  a  Pedeftal.  All 
which  are  delineated  upon  the  annexed  Plate. 

The  dcfinitious  Vitruviusy  Bsrbaroy  Scamozzi^  bfc.  give 
of  the  Ordersy  are  fo  obfcure,  that  it  were  In  vain  to  repeat 
them :  without  dwelling,  therefore,  on  the  Definition  of  a 
Word,  which  Cuftom  has  eftablifhed,  it  is  fufficient  to  ob- 
fervc,  that  there  are  five  Orders  of  Columns  j  three  whereof 
are  Greeky  vizy  the  Doricy  lanicy  and  Ctrintbian ;  and  two 
Itallcy  viz,  the  Tufcan,  and  Campojite. 

The  three  Greek  Orders  reprefent  the  three  different  Man- 
ners of  Buildings,  viz,  the  folidy  delicatey  and  middling ;  the 
two  Italic  ones  arc  imperfect  Produdions  thereof.  The  little 
regard  the  Romans  had  for  thefe  lafl,  appears  hence,  that  we 
do  not  meet  with  one  Inftance  in  the  Antique,  where  they  are 
intermixed.  That  Abufc  the  Modems  have  introduced  by  the 
mixture  of  Gre^Jt  and  Latin  OrderSy  Davihr  obferves,  arifes 
from  their  want  of  Reflexion  on  the  Ufe  made  thereof  by  the 
Ancients. 

The  Origin  of  Orders  is  almofl  as  ancient  as  human  Society. 
The  Rigor  of  the  Scafons  firft  led  Men  to  make  little  Cabins, 
to  retire  into  ;  at  firft,  half  under  Ground,  and  the  talf  above 
covered  with  Stubble :  at  length,  growing  more  expert,  they 
planted  Trunks  of  Trees  an*cjid,   k)^ij)g  others  acrofs,  to 
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•or  exprds  their  Charader;  when  he  calls  the  Tiifianj  die 
gigantic ;  the  Doric^  the  Herculean  ;  the  lonicy  the  matronal^ 
Ae  Compofitey  the  A^r^iV  j  and  the  Corinthian^  the  virginal. 

To  pve  a  general  Idea  of  the  Orders ;  it  muft  be  obferv- 
«d,  that  the  whole  of  each  Order  is  compofed  of  two  Pacts 
at  the  leaft,  viz.  the  Column  and  Entablature ;  and  of  fotir 
Parts  at  the  moA,  when  there  is  a  Pedeftal  under  the  Column* 
and  an  Acroter,  or  little  Pedeftal,  atop  of  the  Entablature  : 
that  the  Column  has  three  Parts,  viz.  the  Bafey  the  ibaft^  ^ 
9Bd  Ac  Capital;  the  Entablature  has  three  likewife,  viz,  the 
Architrave^  the  Frieze^  and  Cornice :  which  Parts  are  all  dif- 
icrient  in  the  feveral  Orders. 

Tufcan  Order  is  the  firft,  mdl  limple,  and  folid  :  its  Co- 
Inmn  is  feven  Diameters  high  ;  and  its  Capital,  Bafe,  anA 
Entablature,  have  but  few  Mouldings,  or  Ornaments*  £ee 
the  Plate  Fig.  i. 

Dwic  Order^  is  the  (econd,  and  the  moft  ae;reeable  to 
Nature.  It  has  no  Ornament  on  its  Bafe,  or  in  its  CapitaL 
Its  Hdght  is  eight  Diameters.  Its  Frieze  is  divided  by  Tn- 
glyphs  and  Metopes.     See  the  Plate  Fig.  2. 

hide  Order  is  the  third  ;  and  a  kind  of  mean  Proportiomd 
between  the  folid,  and  delicate  Manner.     Its  Capital  is  adorn- 
ed with  Volutes,  and  its  Cornice  with  Denticles*     See  the 
'  HatcFig,^. 

Mich.  Jngelo,  contrary  to  all  other  Authors,  gives  the  Jonu 
a  fingle  Row  of  Leaves  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Capital. 
Cerinihian  Order y  invented  by  CaHimachuSy  is  the  fatnthy 
I  the  richeft^  and  moft  delicate.  Its  Capital  is  adorned  with 
two  Rows  of  Leaves,  and  eight  Volutes,  which  fuftain  ifce 
Abacus.  Its  Column  is  ten  I)iameters  high,  and  its  Comioe 
has  Modillions.     See  the  Plate  Fig.  4. 

Compoftte  Order^  the  fifth  and  laft,  (though  Scamovczi  ani 
Le  Clerc  make  it  the  fourth)  is  fo  called,  becaufe  its  Capital 
is  compofcd  out  of  thofe  of  the  other  Orders ;  having  the  two 
Rows  of  Leaves  of  the  Corinthian^  and  the  Volutes  of  the 
Ionic,  It  is  alfo  called  the  Roman^  becaufe  invented  among 
that  People.  Its  Colunm  is  ten  Diameters  high  ;  and  ks 
Cornice  has  Denticles,  or  fimole  MoJillions.     See  the  Plate 

%  5- 

There  are  feveral  Arts  fubfcrx  ient  to  ArchiteSfure^  as  Car- 
pentry, Mafonr)',  Pavino;,  Joiner}',  Smithery,  Glaziery,  Plum- 
bery, Plaftering,  Gilding,  Painting,  sS\\ 

In  Building  there  arc  three  Things  chiefly  in  View,  ^v/.. 
Conveniency,  Firmnefs  and  Delight. — To  attain  tht- fe  Ends?, 
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Sir  Henry  fFotton  confiders  the  whole  Subjed  under  two  Headty 
v/'z.  the  Seat  or  Situation^  and  the  ff^ork  or  Stru£fure. 

For  the  Situation  of  a  Buildings  either  that  the  Whole  is  to 
be  confidcred,  or  that  of  its  Parts. — As  to  the /fir/?,  regard  il 
to  be  had  to  the  Quality,  Temperature,  and  salubrity  of  the 
Air ;  the  Convcniency  of  Water,  Fuel,  Carriage,  &f.  and 
the  Agrecablenefs  of  the  Profpeft, 

For  the  feconJ^  the  chief  Rooms,  Studies,  Libraries,  tfc.  are 
to  lie  towards  the  Eaft :  Offices  that  require  Heat,  as  Kitchens, 
Diftillatorics,  Brew-houfes,  bfc.  to  the  South  :  thofe  that  re- 
quire a  cool  frefti  Air,  as  Cellars,  Pantries,  Granaries,  £sfr. 
to  the  North :  as  alfo  Galleries  for  Painting,  Mufeums,  btc, 
wliich  rcijuirc  a  ftcady  Light,— He  adds,  that  the  ancient 
Gret'ks  and  Romans  generally  fituated  the  Front  of  their 
Houfes  to  the  South :  but  that  modern  Italians  vary  from  this 
Rule. — Indeed,  in  this  Matter,  Regard  muft  ftill  be  had  to  the 
Country ;  each  being  obliged  to  provide  againft  its  refpedlivc 
InconveniciK'ics  :  fo  that  a  good  Parlour  in  igyptj  might  make 
a  good  Cellar  in  England, — The  Situation  being  fixed  on,  the 
next  thing  to  he  confidcred  is  the 

jrork  or  Structure  of  the  Building,  under  which  come 
firft  the  principal  Parts,  then  the  Acceffories^  or  Ornaments.— 
To  the  Principals,  belong  firft,  the  Materials  ;  then  the  Form, 
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BjUlar  Figure  in  the  inward  Partitions,  befid^s  its  own. — For 
Figures  of  live,  fix,  fcven,  or  more  Angles,  theyare  fitter  for 
Fortifications  dian  civil  Buildings.  There  is,  indeed,  a  cele- 
brated Building  of  Fignolo^  at  Caprarola^  in  Form  of  a  Pen- 
tagon I  but  the  Archite£l  had  prodigious  Difficulties  to  grapple 
with,  in  difpofmg  the  Lights,  and  favin^  the  Vacuities.  Such 
Buildings  then.  Teem  rather  for  Curiofity  than  Conveniency  2 
and  for  this  Reafon,  Re£bngles  are  pitched  on,  as  being  a 
Medium  between  the  two  Extremes.  But  again,  whether  the 
Re6langle  is  to  be  juft  a  Square  or  an  Oblong,  is  difputed  ? 
Sir  Henry  IVotton  prefers  the  latter,  provided  the  Length  do 
not  exceed  the  Breadth  by  above  one  third. 

Mixed  Figiwes,  partly  circular  and  partly  angular,  miv  be 
judged  of  from  the  Rules  of  the  funple  ones  5  only  they  fiaVe 
this  particular  Defend,  that  they  offend  againft  Uniformity. 
Indeed  Uniformity  and  Varie^  may  feem  to  be  oppofite  to  each 
other :  But  Sir  H*  JVotton  obierves,  they  may  be  reconciled  ; 
and  for  an  Inftance,  mentions  the  Strudure  of  the  human  Body 
where  both  meet. — Thus  much  for  the  firft  grand  Divifion, 
viz,  the  Whole  of  a  Building. 

The  Paris  of  a  BuildinGj  Baptijla  Alherti  comprifes 
under  five  Heads,  vi%.  the  Foundation^  JValU^  Apertures^ 
Cvmpartition^  and  Cover. 

For  the  Foundation,  to  examine  its  Firmnefs^  Vitruvius 
orders  the  Ground  to  be  dug  up ;  an  apparent  Soliditv  not  to 
be  trufted  to,  unlefs  the  whole  Mould  cut  through  be  found 
folid :  he  does  not  indeed  limit  the  Depth  of  the  Dicing ; 
Palladio  limits  it  to  a  fixth  Part  of  the  Heicht  of  the  Building  t 
this  Sir  Henry  IVotton  calls  the  natural  Foundation^  whereon 
is  to  ftand  the  Subftni6tion,  or  Ground-work,  to  fupport  the 
Walls,  which  he  calls  the  artificial  Foundation :  this  tten  is 
to  be  the  Level ;  its  loweft  Ledge,  or  Row,  of  Stone  only, 
dofe  laid  with  Mortar,  and  the  broader  the  better ;  at  the 
leaft,  twice  as  broad  as  the  Wall :  laftly,  feme  add,  that  the 
Materials  below  (hould  be  laid  juft  as  they  grow  in  the  Quarry  j 
as  fuppofing  them  to  have  the  grcatcft  Strength  in  iheir  natural 
Pofture.  I)e  Lorme  enforces  this,  by  obferving,  that  the 
breaking  or  yielding  of  a  Stone  in  this  Part,  but  the  Breadth 
of  the  back  of  a  Knife,  will  make  a  Cleft  of  above  half  a  Foot 
in  the  Fabric  above. — For  Pallification,  or  piling  the  Ground- 
Plot,  fo  much  commended  by  Fitriruius^  we  fay  nothing; 
that  being  required  only  in  a  moift  marfhy  Ground,  which 
{hould  never  be  cliofen  :  nor  perhaps  are  there  any  Inftances  of 
this  Kind,  where  it  was  not  NecefTity  that  drove  them  to  it. 
•-,  Vol.  L  C/  For 
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For  the  Walls,  they  ziz  either  entire  and  continued)  or  In- 
termitted ;  and  the  Interniiflions  are  either  Columns  or  Pilaft- 
crs. — Entire,  or  continued  Walls,  are  varioufly  diftinguifhed  ; 
by  feme,  according  to  the  Quality  of  the  Materials,  as  they 
arc  cither  Stone,  Brick,  is^c.  others  only  confider  the  Polttion 
of  the  Materials  ;  as  when  Brick,  or  fquare  Stones,  are  laid  in 
their  T-rcngths,  with  Sides  and  Heads  together,  or  the  Points 
conjoined,  like  a  Network,  iffc. 

llic  threat  Laws  of  Muring,  are,  that  the  Walls  ftand  per- 
pendicular lo  the  Ground-work  j  the  right  Angle  being  the 
Caufe  of  all  Stability :  that  the  maffieft  and  heavieft  Mate- 
rials be  loweft,  as  fitter  to  bear  thaji  to  be  born ;  that  the 
Work  diminifh  in  Thicknefs,  as  it  rifcs  i  both  for  Eafe  of 
Weight  and  Expcncc :  that  certain  Courfcs,  or  Ledges,  of  more 
Strength  than  the  red,  be  interlaid,  like  Bones,  to  fuilain 
the  Fabric  from  total  Ruin,  if  the  under  Parts  chance  to  decay : 
and  laftly,  that  the  Angles  be  firmly  bound ;  thefe  being  tnc 
Ner\'es  of  the  whole  Fabric,  and  commonly  fortified,  by  the 
Italians^  on  each  Side  the  Corners,  even  in  Brick  Buildings^ 
with  fquarcd  Stones ;  which  add  both  Beauty  and  Strength. 

The  IntermifTioiis,  as  before  obfer\Td,  are  cither  Columns 
or  Pilafters  :  whereof  there  arc  five  Orders,  viz»  Tufcan^ 
Dor/c^  hnL\  CQnnthian^  Cmip&Jite  ^  xs^ch  of  which  is  deli- 
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In  the  Compartition  itfclf,  there  are  two  general  Views, 
'/«.  the  Gracefulnefsy  and  Ufefulnefs  of  the  Diftribution,  for 
Loonis  of  Office  and  Entertainment ;  as  far  as  the  Capacity 
hereof,  and  the  "Nature  of  the  Country  will  allow.— 
Phe  Gracefulnefe  will  confift  in  a  double  Analogy,  or  Cor- 
rfpondcncy ;  firft,  between  the  Parts  and  the  Whole,  where- 

J'  a  large  Fabric  fhould  have  large  Partitions,  Entrances, 
oors.  Columns,  and  in  brief,  all  the  Members  large : 
ic  fecond,  between  the  Parts  themfelves,  with  regard  to 
*englh.  Breadth,  and  Height.  The  Ancients  determined  the 
ichgth  of  their  Rooms,  that  they  were  to  be  Oblongs,  by 
ouble  their  Breadth  ;  and  the  Height  bv  half  their  Breadth 
nd  Length  added  together.  When  the  Room  was  to  be  pre- 
!fely  fquarc,  they  made  the  Height  half  as  much  more  as  the 
Ireadth  :  which  Rules,  tlie  Modems  take  occafion  to  dif- 
enfe  with  j  fometimes  fquaring  the  Breadth,  and  making  the 
Magonal  thereof  the  Mcafure  of  the  Height  j  and  fometimes 
lore.  This  Deviating  from  the  Rules  of  the  Ancients,  is 
cribed  to  M.  Angela, 

The  fecond  Confidcration  in  the  Compartition,  is  the  Ufe" 
ilnefh  ;  which  confifts  in  the  having  a  fufficicnt  Number  of 
ooms  of  all  kinds,  with  their  proper  Communications,  and 
ithout  Diftradion.  Here  the  chief  Difficulty  will  lie  in  the 
ights  and  Stair-cafes  :  the  Ancients  were  pretty  eafy  on  both 
ofe  Heads,  having  generally  two  cloiftercd  open  Courts,  one 
r  the  Womens  Side,  the  other  for  the  Men :  thus  the  Re- 
rption  of  Light  into  the;  Body  of  the  Building  was  eafy;  which 
nong  us  muft  be  fupplicd,  either  by  the  open  Form  of  the 
uildingy  or  by  graceful  Refuges  or  Breaks,  by  terrafling  a 
cry  in  danger  of  Darknefs,  and  by  Abajours,  or  Sky-lignts. 
•For  carting  the  Stiur-cafc.*^,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  Ita^ 
\ns  frequently  diftributc  the  Kitchen,  Bake-houfc,  Buttery, 
v.  under  Ground,  next  above  the  Foundation,  and  fome- 
nes  level  with  the  Floor  of  the  Ccll.^»r;  raifing  the  firft 
fcent  into  the  Houfc  fifteen  Feet  or  more :  which,  befide  the 
moving  Ai-inoyancjs  out  of  the  Sight,  and  eaining  fo  much 
om  above,  does,  by  elevating  the  Front,  add  a  Majefty  to 
e  Whole.  Indeed,  Sir  H,  IVctton  obfer\'es,  ^^Xm  England 
e  natural  Hofpitality  thereof  will  not  allow  the  Buttery  to 
:  fo  far  out  of  fight  J  befides,  that  a  more  luminous  Kitchen, 
d  a  fliorter  Diftance  between  that  and  the  Dining-room  ard 
quired,  than  th.it  Compartition  will  well  bear. 
in  the  Diftribution  of  Lodgine:-rooms,  it  is  a  popular  and 
cicnt  Fault,  efj)ccially  among  the  Italians^  to  caft  the  Par- 
ions  h^  as  vvhcn  the' Doors  zrc  all  open,  a  Man  may  fct 
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through  the  whole  Houfe ;  grounded  on  the  Ambition  of  (hew- 
ing a  Stranger  all  the  Furniture  at  once  :  an  intolerable  Haxd- 
(hip  on  all  the  Chambers  except  the  inmoft,  where  none  can 
arrive  but  through  all  the  reft,  unlefs  the  Walls  be  extreme 
thick  for  fecret  Paflages:  nor  will  this  ferve  the  Turn,  without 
at  lead  three  Doors  to  each  Chamber ;  a  thine  inexcusable, 
except  in  hot  Countries :  befides  it  being  a  Weakening  to  die 
Buildings  and  the  Neceflity  it  occafions  of  making  as  manj 
common  great  Rooms  as  there  are  Stories,  which  devours  a 
great  deal  of  room,  better  employed  in  places  of  Retreat ;  and 
muft  likcwife  be  dark,  as  running  through  the  Middle  of  the 
Houfe. 

In  the  Compartition,  the  Architeft  will  have  occafion  finr 
frequent  Shifts  ;  through  which  his  own  Sagacity,  more  than 
any  Rules,  muft  conduS  him.  Thus  he  will  be  frequently 
put  to  ftruggle  with  Scarcity  of  Ground ;  fometimes  to  damn 
one  Room  for  the  Benefit  of  the  reft,  as  to  hide  a  Buttery  under 
a  Stair-cafe,  ^c,  at  other  times,  to  make  thofe  the  moft  beau- 
tiful which  are  moft  in  Sight ;  and  to  leave  the  reft,  IikiV^ 
Painter,  in  the  Shadowi  ^£, 

Yox  the  Covering  of  the  Building.*,  this  Is  the  laft  in  the 
Execution,  but  the  tirft  in  the  Intention  j  for  who  would luild^ 
but  to  fiielter?  In  the  Coverinff.'or  Roof,  there  are  two  Ex- 
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sbe  placed  where  there  are  the  fcweft  Lights:  Rooms 
al  Windows  are  Enemies  to  Painters,  nor  can  any 
)e  feen  in  Perfeftion,  unlefs  illumined,  like  Nature, 
glc  Light :  that  in  the  Difpofition  Regard  be  had  to 
re  of  tSe  Painter  in  working,  which  is  the  moft  na- 
he  Pofture  of  the  Spe<Sfator ;  and  that  thev  be  accom- 
:o  the  Intentions  of  the  Room  they  are  u(ed  in.  For 
,  it  muft  be  obfcrved,  that  it  be  not  too  abundant ; 
at  the  firft  Approach  of  a  Buildings  or  at  the  in- 
here a  Doric  Ornament  is  much  preferable  to  a  Co- 
)ne :  that  the  Niches,  if  they  contain  Figures  of  white 
•  not  coloured  in  their  Concavity  too  black,  but  ra- 
r ;  the  Si2:ht  being  difpleafed  with  too  fydden  De- 
rom  one  txtreme  to  another.  That  fine  Sculptures 
Advantaec  of  Ncarnefs,  and  coarfer  of  Diftance ;  and 
acing  of  Figures  aloft,  they  be  reclined  a  little  for- 
ccaufe,  tlie  vifual  Ray  extended  to  the  Head  of  the 
5  longer  than  that  reaching  to  its  Feet,  which  will  of 
make  that  Part  appear  further  off;  fo  that  to  reduce 
red  Pofture,  it  muft  be  made  to  ftoop  a  little  for- 
M.  LfCUrc^  however,  will  not  allow  of  this  Refupi- 
ut  will  have  every  Part  in  its  juft  Perpendicular. 
:he  Stone  and  Stucco,  ufed  in  Buildings^  which  are 
white  at  firft,  and  arc  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  dif- 
with  the  Air,  Smoke,  ^c,  the  true  Caufe  thereof  is, 
become  covered  with  a  minute  Species  of  Plants, 
Iter  their  Colour.  A  fort  of  Lichens  ycllowifli, 
,  or  grcenifti,  v/liich  commonly  gjow  on  the  Barks  of 

0  grow  alfo  on  Stones,  Mortar,  Plaiftcr,  and  even  on 
;  of  Houfes,  bcin-j;  propaj:atcd  by  little  light  Seeds, 
by  the  WinJ,  Rain,  l^c.  The  beft  Pl-cfcrvative 
s  a  Coal  of  Lime. 

Ige  of  a  BuildlnZi  Sir  //.  Jrotton  lays  down  the  fol- 
ulcs. — That  before  fixing  any  Judgment,  a  Perfon 
led  of  its  Ai^c  ;  fincc,  if  apparent  Decays  be  found  to 
Kc  Proportion  of  Time,  it  may  be  concluded,  with- 
er In«jMifi»inn,  cither  that  the  Situation  is  nauj^ht,  or 
■rials  or  Workmanftiip  too  flight. — If  it  be  found  to 
%:i>rs  well,  lot  him  run  back,  from  the  Ornam^^nts  and 
vhieh  flrikethc  Eye  f\r^^  to  the  more  eficn:ial  Mem- 

1  he  be  able  to  form  a  Conclufion,  that  the  Work  is 
ous,  firm,  nnd  delightful  ;  the  three  Conditions,  in 
U/iidinnr^  laid  down  at  firft,  and  ai'^rccd  on  by  all  Au- 
rhis,  cur  Author  efteems  the  moft  fcientificul  way  of 
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Vajfari  propofcs  another;  t/iz.  bypaffinji;  a  running  Exami* 
nation  over  ^c  whole  Edifice,  compared  to  the  Structure  of  a 
wcU-nmde  Man:  as  whether  the  Walls  ftand  upright  upon  a 
clean  Footing  and  Foundation;  whether  the  Building  be  of  a 
beautiful  Stature;  whether,  for  the  Breadth,  it  appear  well 
burnifhed ;  whcthcr-thc  principal  Entrance  be  on  the  middle 
Line  of  the  Front,  or  Face,  like  our  Mouths  ;  the  Windows, 
as  our  Eyc^;,  fot  in  equ:il  Number  and  Diftancc  on  both  Sides; 
the'Offices,  like  the  Veins,  ufcfully  diihihuted,  b^c*. 

Vitrxivim  gives  a  third  Method  of  judgino;:  fumming  upthe 
whole  Art  under  thcfc  fix  Heads  :  Ordination^  or  fettling  the 
Model  and  ScaL.of  the  Work  ;  Difpofiiicn^  the  juft  Expreflion 
of  the  firft  Deiign  thereof;  (which  two  Sir  H.  fVotinn  thinb 
he  might  have  fpnred,  as  bt  longing  rather  to  the  Artificer  than 
the  Cenfurer:^  Etn'ythmy\  the  agreeable  Harmony  between 
the  Length,  ].».e.i(itn  nntl  Height  of  the  fcveral  Rooms,  ^c, 
Syrmjictry^  or  the  Agreement  between  the  Parts  and  the 
Whole ;  Dccc?\  thvi  tiue  Relation  between  the  Build n^  and 
the  Inhabitant,  whence  FallatUo  concludes,  the  principal  En- 
trance ought  never  to  be  limited  by  any  Rule,  but  the  Dignity 
and  Geiieroilty  of  the  Mafter.  And  "lafUy-*  Dijbtbumn^  tk 
uftiful  cafting  of  the  feveral  Rooms,  for  Office,  Entc;rtainment, 
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The  fecond  reprefents  the  Stories,  their  Heights,  and  the  ex- 
\al  Beauties  and  Appearances  of  the  whole  Building  :  this 
fually  termed,   by  Surveyors,  the  Deftgn  or  Elevaticn. 
The  third  is  commonly  diftinguilhed  by  the  Seftion,  and 
ws  the  internal  Parts  of  the  Fabric. 

•"rem  thefe  three  diftind  Plans  the  Surveyor  forms  a  Com- 
ition  of  the  Charge  of  the  whole  EredHon,  and  alfo  of  the 
nc  wherein  the  fame  may  be  compleated. 
n  regard  to  civil  Architefture,  it  is  certain,  that  thofe  Na- 
ts which  have  no  ftately  and  magnificent  Building,  in  gc* 
al,  are  always  poor  and  uncivilized.  As  Land  StruAures 
Edifices  of  every  kind  give  Employment  to  prodigious 
mbers  of  People,  whatever  has  a  Tendency  to  improve  in 
Art  of  Buildings  fhould  be  duly  encouraged  by  thofe  wliofe 
tunes  and  Rank  will  admit  of  it;  and  that  not  only  for 
Splendor  and  Magnificence  of  the  State,  but  for  the  Pro- 
tion  of  ufcful  Arts,  as  well  as  the  Benefit  of  their  landed 
ates :  for  this  Art  gives  birth  to  the  immenfe  Confumption 
Timber,  Bricks,  Stone  and  Mortar,  Iron-work,  ^c.  all 
ich  ttnd  to  the  private  Advantage  of  the  landed  Interefl: ;  as 
s  likewife  the  well-furnifhing  of  thofe  fumptuous  Edifices 
en  they  are  erefted  ;  which  alfo  gives  daily  Bread  to  an  in- 
te  Number  of  other  Mcclianics  and  Artificers.  Thefe  me- 
nic  Arts  give  Strength,  Wealth,  and  Grandeur  to  a  Na- 
I,  and  gradually  train  up  and  fupport  a  conflant  Race  of 
ftical  Artifts  and  Manufa6hirers,  who  thereby  become  the 
at  Inftrumcnts  of  bringing  Trcafures  into  the  State,  by  the 
It  of  our  native  Commodities  to  foreign  Nations. 
^ov  is  it  politic  for  the  Great  and  Opulent  to  contemn  Mc- 
nics  in  general,  as  too  many,  perhaps,  are  wont  to  do. 
s  faid,  that  when  the  great  Heraclitui\  Scholars  found 
I  in  a  Mechanic's  Shop,  into  which  they  were  afhamcd  to 
er,  he  told  them,  TImt  the  Gods  were  as  converfant  infuch 
ices  as  others  ;  intimatin2:,  that  a  divine  Power  and  Wif- 
n  might  be  difccrned  in  ifuch  common  Arts,  although  they 
taken ly  over-looked  and  dcfpifed  them. 
A^e  know  how  the  late  Czar  Peter  eftecmcd  and  caroflcd 
ificers  and  Mechanics  of  every  Rank  and  Degree,  ai^d  be- 
d  the  extraordinary  Ericci:s  of  fuch  Policy  in  that  wife 
nee  !  who,  by  thofe  Mcafures,  has  converted  a  Generation 
Savages  into  Men. 

There  are  fome  who  are  too  great  Encouragcrs  of  Build 
.T,  tlicy  ruining  thcmfclves,  as  well  ar,  the  AVorkmcn  they 
ploy,  by  gratifying  that  Itch  beyond  the  Limits  of  XhSv: 
rtuncs.     In  conVcqTiciKC  of  this  boundlcls  Profufion,  we  too 

O  +  frcci'.icntly 
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frequently  fee,  before  the  Expiration  of  half  a  Centuiy,  very 
ftately  and  magnificent  Seats,  which  have  coft  immenfe  Sums, 
run  to  Decay  for  want  of  being  inhabited,  or,  according  to  a 
modern  Cuftom,  levelled  to  the  Ground  for  Sale  by  Piecemeal: 
thus  Strut^urcs  that  have  coft  fome  hundred  thoufand  Pounds 
Sterlings  have  not  produced  one  twentieth  part  of  the  prime 
Coft  to  the  Executors.  So  that  with  the  Money  funk  in  the 
Erection  of  thofe  fuperb  Edifices,  and  the  Expence  which  at^ 
tends  the  Support  of  them  with  Splendor  equal  to  their  Stateli- 
nefs,  fome  great  Families  have  been  reduoed  to  great  Indigni* 
ty.  This  is  a  melancholv  Confideration  to  the  Proprietor, 
tnough  this  Pradice  gives  E-mpIoyment  to  Workmen,  to  whom 
it  fomctimes  has  prov'd  ruinous,  as  well  as  to  Families  of  fucli 
who  have  had  an  ungovernable  Tafte  for  Building. 
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PART   III. 


GEOGRAPHY 

AND 

ASTRONOMY. 


Maji. 


WH  A  T  I  propofc  at  prefent  is  to  confider  the 
Science  of  Geography  and  Aftronomy ;  but 
particularly  the  firft.  As  to  Aftronomy,  I  (hall  content  my- 
lelf  with  juft  giving  you  fome  Idea  of  the  Copernican  Sy- 
ftem,  and  leave  you  to  make  what  farther  Progrcfs  iii  it  your 
fclf  or  your  Friends  may  think  proper,  as  you  advance  far- 
ther in  your  Studies.  But  without  a  competent  Knowledge  of 
Geography,  neither  Hiftory  can  be  underftood,  nor  Politics  ; 
nor  IS  it  pofEblc  to  have  juft  Ideas  either  of  Navigation  or 
Commerce. 

Noyr  the  Science  of  Geography  chiefly  confifts  in  a  Dc- 
fcription  of  the  Surface  of  the  Terreftrial  Globe,  which  is 
naturally  compofed  of  two  Parts,  Land  and  Water,  and  is 
dierefore  called  the  Terraqueom  Globe.  Each  of  thefc  Ele- 
ments arc  fubdivided  into  various  Parts,  and  arc  diftinguifh'd 
by  different  Names. 

Seh.  How  arc  Ac  fevcral  Parts  of  the  Earth  diftinguifliM  ? 
M.  The  Earth  is  divided  into  Continents,  Iflands,  Penin-? 
fulas,  Ifthmus's  and  Promontories  or  Capes. 

A  Continent  is  a  large  Portion  pf  Land,  con-  . 

taining  fevcral   Countries   united  together,   and      ^''"*^« 
not  fcparatcd  by  Seas :  As  EuropCy  Ajia  and  Africa^  form  but 
one    Continent  in  ^e  Eaft,   and  America  another  in  the 
Weft. 

An 
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An  Ifland  is  a  Portion  of  Land  furroundcd  hy 
by  Water,  as  Great  Briiaii:  is. 

A  Pcninfula  is  a  Portion  of  the  Earth  furround- 

t..,.;./^.  ^j  ^^^  VVater,  except  on  one  Part  where  it  is 

joined  to  fonu:  otiier  Land  by  a  narrow  Neck  or  Ifthznus.    As 

Africa  is  joined  to  Afia  by  the  Illhnius  of  Sue%y  and  the  Ma- 

rea  is  joined  to  A.  hnia  by  the  Ifthmus  of  Corinth, 

An  Idhmus  is  that  Neck  of  Land  which  joins 
y  ^"^  '•  ij^Q  Countries  together,  as  the  Ifthmus  of  Da- 

r/V«  joins  Nonh  and  South  AifuricOy  and  the  Ifthmus  of  Ca- 
r'nitby  Achaia  and  ihc  Moraj, 

(spc  cr  pyo.         A  Promontory  or  Cape  is  a  Point  of  Land 
Kontory.  which  c.xtcnds  itfclf  into  the  Sea,  as  the  Cape  of 

Gocd'H'^fpe  in  Africa^  and  Cape  Comorin  in  the  Eajl^lndies. 
S.  How  are  the  Waters  divided  ? 

AL  The  Waters  arc  divided  into  Oceans,  Seas,  Straits, 
Bays  or  Giilphs,  Lake-  and  Rivers, 

Occimn  arc  v:i(i  Se:>>;  which  divide  one  Part  of  the  Earth 
from  another,  'a^  th;^  Xtlanric  Ocean  which  divides  ii«r5/kr  and 
/Ifrica  from  A.'.\.'r/\i!^  and  tlic  Pacific  Ocean  or  Scuth-SeCj 
which  divides  Amcr'n^i  from  .^Jui, 

Se  IS  arc  Icfs  Bodies  of  Waters  which  divide  one 
Cotmtiy    from   anothcft    hs    the    Midlurraritnn 
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of  Germany^  Hungary^  and  Turkey^  difchargcs  itfclf  into  the 
jEzr^ir/w  Sea  by  fcvcral  Channels.  ')   /    V 

S.  Of  what  Dimcnfions  is  the  terreftrial  Globe  ? 

M.  The  Circumference  of  the  terreftrial  Globe    Cim^mfirfnce 
is  360  Degrees,  every  Degree  being  60  Geogra-    ^/  '^<'  ^^<^» 
phical  Miles  ;  fo  that  the  whole  Circuit  is  21^600  fuch  Miles, 
and  if  the  Diameter  was  a  third  Part  of  the  Circumference, 
the  Diameter  would  be  7200  Miles  ;'but  the  Dia-    |^/^^^,^ 
meter  is   as  7  to  22,   which  makes  it  fomething 
Icfs  than  a  third  Part  of  the  Circumference.     If  we  reduce 
the  Geop'raphical  Miles  to  EngJiJh  Miles,  the  Circumference 
of  the  £arth  will  be  about  24,000  Miles,  and  the  Diame* 
tcr  Scco.  -^      ,.' 

S,  What  is  the  Earth  founded  upon  ?  .  . 

yV/.  The  terreftrial  Globe  rcfts  upon  nothing,  but  appears 
equally  furroundcd  by  the  Heavens  on  every  Side ;  for  the 
better  underftanding  whereof,  it  will  be  ncceflary  to  obferve 
the  fcveral  imasjinary  Circles  defer ibed  on  the  ar-     ^.  ,        , 

.,•    .    ,  ^^,    ,        9>f  •  '1-1       T^  1      Circles  cn  ttc 

tihcial  Globe,  riate  2.  vtz.  i.  The  hquator  and  GI»he. 
the  Circles  parallel  to  it.  2.  The  firft  Meridian 
and  the  reft  of  the  meridional  Lines.  3.  The  Zodiac, 
which  includes  the  Ecliptic.  4.  The  Horizon.  5.  The 
two  Tropics.  6.  7'he  Artie  and  Antartic  Circles.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  alfo,  that  a  Line  pafles  thro'  the  Center  of  the  Globe, 
called  its  Axis,  round  which  it  moves  every  24  Hours,  the 
Ends  of  which  Axis  arc  called  the  Poles  of  the  Earth,  that  in 
the  North  called  the  Artie  or  North  Pole,  from  a  Star  in  the 
Heavens  oppofite  to  it,  which  forms  Part  of  the  Conftellation 
called  the  little  Bear^  and  that  in  the  South  called  the  Antar- 
tic or  South  Pole,  as  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  other. 

5.  Of  what  Ufe  is  that  Circle  denominated  the  Equa- 
tor ? 

M.  By  the  Equator  the  Globe  is  divided  into  F.juator, 
two  equal  Parts  or  Hemlfpheres,  and  on  this  Cir- 
cle arc  marked  the  Dcj^recs  of  Lon;^tude,  from  the  firft  Me- 
ridian, either  Eaft  or  Weft.  The  Parallel  Circles  arc  fo  calle4 
from  their  ^running  parallel  to  the  Equator,  of  which  there 
arc  nine  in  Number,  inclufivc  between  the  Equator  and  ei- 
ther Pole,  ten  Degrees  diftant  from  each  other,  every  De- 
gree of  Latitude  being  60  geographical  Miles,  and  everv  ten 
Degrees  6co  fuch  Miles.  Confequently,  it  is  5400  Miles 
from  the  Equator  to  either  Pole,  which  is  one  quarter  of 
the  Circumference  of  the  Globe. 

S.  Of  what  Ufe  is  the  firft  Meridian  ? 
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M-r-d'jrt  ^"'*  '' *^^  ^^^^  Meridian  is  rcprcfentcd  by  the 

brazen  Circle  in  which  the  Globe  moves,  divi- 
ding it  into  the  Eaftern  and  Wcftern  Hemifpheres,  on  which 
Circle  are  marked  the  Degrees  of  Latitude,  which  are  count- 
ed Northward  from  the  Equator  to  the  North  Pole,  and 
Southward  from  the  Equator  to  the  South  Pole. 

Where  the  meridional  Lines  are  24  in  Number,  they  are 
15  Degrees  or  one  Hour  afunder ;  thofe  who  live  under  the 
meridian  Line  on  the  right  Hand,  that  is,  to  the  Eaftward 
of  the  firft  Meridian,  have  the  Sun  one  Hour  before  us  ; 
and  thofe  who  live  under  the  meridional  Line  on  the  left 
Hand,  that  is.  Weft  of  us,  have  the  Sun  an  Hour  after  us  ; 
and  this  flicws  what  is  meant  by  Eaftern  and  Weftern  Lon- 
gitude. And  as  Longitude  is  nothing  more  than 
the  Diftance  any  Place  is  Eaft  or  Weft  of  the 
firft  Meridian,  fo  Latitude  is  the  Diftance  a 
Place  is  from  the  Equator  North  or  South.  If 
it  be  North  of  the  Equator,  it  is  called  North  Latitude,  and 
if  it  be  South  of  the  Equator,  it  is  called  South  Latitude. 
S,  Where  is  the  firft  Meridian  ufually  placed  ? 
M,  The  firft  Meridian  in  the  old  Maps  was  placed  cither 
at  leneriff  one  of  the  Canary  Ifles,  17  Degrees  Weft  of  Zwr- 


honvitude. 
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No,  but  Geographers  fpeak  according  to  Appearances, 
)earance  is  the  fame  if  the  Earth  moves  from  Weft  to 
IS  if  the  Sun  moved  from  Eaft  to  Weft. 
Vhich  of  the  Circles  is  denominated  the  Horia^n  ? 
The  Horizon  is  the  broad  Circle  in  which    ^  . 
obe  ftands,  dividing  it  into  the  upper  and 
lemifpheres.     The  Place  where  any  one  ftands^  is  the 

of  this  Horizon  and  Hemifphcre ;  the  fenfible  Hori- 
ms  to  touch  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  and  is  the  ut- 
imits  of  our  Sight  upon  an  extenlive  Plain.  The  ra- 
-lorizon  is  fuppofed  parallel  to  this,  and  to  be  extended 
heavens.  ^ 

Poles  of  our  Horizon  are  two  imaginary    Zm/VA,  a&i- 
in  the  Heavens,  called  the  Zenith  and  Na-     *'"'• 
he  Zenith  being  the  vertical   Point  dire£Hy  over  our 

and  the  Nadir  that  Point  of  the  Heavens  under  our 
liametrically  oppofite  to  the  Zenith. 
Lre  any  Part  of  the  Heavens  under  us  ? 
As  the  Earth  turns  round  upon  its  own  Axis  every  24 

which  makes  Day  and  Night,  that  Part  of  the  Hea- 
hich  was  over  our  Heads  at  12  at  Noon,  muft  of  courfe 
er  our  Feet  at  12  at  Night ;  but  fpeaking  properly,  no 
"  the  Earth  can  be  faid  to  be  uppermoft  or  lowermoft. 
r  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth  feem  to  have  the  Earth  under 
*eet,  and  the  Heavens  over  tlieir  Heads,  and  Ships  (ail 
leir  Bottoms  oppofite  to  each  other.  ' 

)f  what  Ufe  are  the  Circles  denominated  Tropics  ? 
The  Tropics  (hew  how  far  the  Sun  or  ra-     ^    . 
he  Earth  proceeds  North  or  South  of  the 
)r  every  Year.     The  Tropic  of  Cancer  furrounds  the 

23  T  Degrees  North  of  the  Equator,  and  the  Tropic 
ricorn  23  {-  South  of  the  Equator, 
^here  are  the  polar  Circles  placed  ? 
The  polar  Circles  are  drawn  234  Degrees     „  .    ^. 
from  each  Pole,  and  66  1  diftaiit  from  the 
>r. 

Vliat  are  thofc  Divifions  of  the  Earth  called  Zones  ? 
The  Earth  is  divided  into  five  Zones,  viz,     ^ 
Drrid  Zone,  the  tu'o  frigid  Zones,  ■  and  the 
mperate  Zones ;  and  are  denominated  Zones,  becaufc 
ncompafs  the  Earth  like  a  Girdle. 
2  torrid  Zone  lies  between  the  two  Tropics,     ^^g^^j  ^cm. 
fo  denominated  from  the  exceflive  Heat  of 
Imate,  the  Sun  pafTing  over  it  twice  every  Year. 

The 
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.j2  ne  ^^^  ^^^  frigid  Zones  lie  within  the  polar 

ngi     ones,     CircIcs,  and  are  fo  called  from  the  excefEve  CoM 
within  thofe  Circles. 

The  Northern  temjierate  Zone  lies  between 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer^  and  the  Artie  Circle,  and 
the  Southern  temperate  Zone  between  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn  and  the  Antartic  Circle. 

S»  What  are  we  to  underftand  by  the  Elevation  of  the 
Pole? 

M.  The  Elevation  of  the  Pole  is  the  Hei^ 
of  the  Pole  above  the  Horizon,  and  is  always 
equal  to  the  Latitude  of  any  Place,  as  the  Soum 
of  England  lies  in  50  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  fo  the  North 
Pole  muft  of  couric  be  elevated  -50  Degrees  above  the  Hori- 
zon there,  for  which  Reafon  the  Latitude  of  a  Place,  and  the 
Elevation  of  the  Pole,  are  ufed  promifcuoully  to  ex^ft  die 
fame  thing. 

5.  Pleafc  to  explain  this  by  fome  Inftances. 

M.  When  you  rcdlify  the  Globe,  and  bring  any  Place  ta 

the  Zenith,  the  Horizon  muft  of  courfe  be  90  Degrees  diflant 

from  that  Place,  cither  North  or  South.     Suppofe  then  Ae 

given  Place  lie  in  50  Degrees  of  North  LatiuiJe^  conft-qyejit- 
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The  Quadrant  of  Altitude  is  a  pliant  brafs     Quadrant  of 
Plate  divided  into  90  Decrees,  one  foiir^  of  the     Aititudtl 
Circumference  of  the  Globe,  by  which  the  Dif- 
flances  of  Places  may  be  found,  and  many  ufcful  Problems  re« 
(blved. 

S,  How  are  die  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth  diftinguifhcd  in 
regard  to  their  refpefiive  Situations  ? 

M.  They  are  denominated  either  Pcriacci,  Antaeci,  or  An- 
tipodes. 

The  Periaeci  are  fituate  under  the  fame  Paral-     _  .    . 
tel,  but  oppofite  Meridians  :  It  is  Midnight  with       "^'^"' 
one  when  it  is  Noon  with  the  other,  but  the  Length  of  their 
Days  and  their  Seafons  are  the  fame  ;  thefe  are  found  by  the 
turning  the  horary  Index  1 2  Hours,  er  turning  the  Globe  half 
round. 

The  Antseci  are  fituate  under  the  fame  Meri-      - 
dian,  but  oppofite  Parallels ;  thefe  have  the  Sea- 
Ions  oppofite  to  ours,  and  the  fame  Length  of  Days;   but 
iriien  their  Days  are  longeft,  ours  are  fliorteft.     Thefe  arc 
found  by  numbering  as  many  Degrees  on  the  opjwfitc  Side  of 
the  Equator  as  we  are  on  this. 

The  Antipodes  lie  under  oppofite  Meridians,  .^ 

and  oppofite  Parallels ;  thcfc  have  different  Sea-  "  ^  ^' 
fens,  and  their  Noon-day  is  our  Midnight,  and  their  longefl: 
Day  our  fliorteft :  Thefe  are  found  by  turning  the  horary  in- 
dex 12  Hours  fi-om  the  given  Place,  or  turning  the  Globe  half 
round,  and  then  counting  as  many  Degrees  on  the  oppofite 
Side  of  the  Equator,  as  the  given  Place  is  on  this. 

S.  Arc  they  diftinguiflicd  by  any  other  Circumftances  ? 
M,  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth  arc  diftin-     Difirent 
gutflied  by  their  different  Sliadows  at  Noon-day,     Sbadowu 
and  arc  denominated  cither  Amphifcii,  Afcii,  He- 
terofcii,  or  Perifcii. 

The  Amphifcii  inhabit  the  Torrid  Zone,  and  .... 

have  their  Noon-day  Shadows  both  North  and 
■South :  When  the  Sun  is  South  of  them,  then  their  Shadows  are 
North,  and  when  the  Sun  is  North  of  them  their  Shadows  arc 
South  -,  thefe  are  alfo  called  Afcii,  becaufe  the  Sun     ^  .. 
as  vertical  twice  every  Year  at  Noon-day,  and  then       '^^'^' 
they  have  no  Shadow. 

The  Hcterofcii,   who  inhabit  the   Temperate  ..^ 

.Zones,  have  their  Shadows  always  one  Way  at  ' ' 

Noon-day.  In  the  Northern  temperate  Zone  their  Shadows 
are  alv/ays  North ;  and  in  the  Southern  temperate  Zone,  their 
5)iadovvs  are  always  South  at  Noon-day. 
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Firifcii  "^^^  Perifdi  inhabit  within  the  polar  Circles, 

^'^'^"''  and  have  their  Shadows  every  Way,  thr  Sun  be-- 

ing  above  their  Horizon  all  the  24  Hours,  feveral  Months  inf 
the  Year,  viz.  when  it  is  on  the  fame  Side  of  the  Equator 
they  are  of;  and  if  there  were  any  Inhabitants  at  either  of  the 
Poles,  they  would  have  but  one  Day  of  6  Months,  and  one 
Night  of  the  fame  Length. 

S.  What  arc  we  to  underftand  by  Climates'? 
aimates  ^^'  ^'*"^^^^  ^^  Spaces  On  the  Surface  of  the 

Globe,  bounded  by  imaginaiy  Circles  parallel  to 
the  Equator,  fo  broad  that  the  Len^  or  the  Day  in  one  ex- 
ceeds that  of  another  half  an  Hour,  of  which  there  are  60  in 
Number,  vi%.  24  from  the  Equator  to  each  of  the  Polar 
Circles,  and  6  from  either  of  the  Polar  Circles  to  the  refpeStve 
Poles,  between  which  laft,  there  is  a  Difference  of  an  entire 
Month  ;  the  Sun  appearing  in  the  firft  one  Month  above  the 
Horizon  without  fetting,  in  the  fecond  two  MonthSj  and  fo 
on  to  the  Pole,  where  there  is  a  Day  of  6  Months,  and  the 
Nights  proportionable,  when  the  Sun  is  on  the  oppofitc  Side 
of  the  Equator, 

S.  Are  thefe  Climates  of  an  equa  IBreadth  ? 

M,  No,  thofe  near  the  Equator  are  much  the  broadeftj 
For  Example,  the  firft  Climate  next  the  Equator  js  8  De; 
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Ipi? 


Hours.      Minutes*      Degrees.      Miiu 


ling -J 

1[" 

00 

00 

00 

J 

30 

08 

»5 

13 

00 

16 

25 

13 

30 

n 

50 

14 

00 

30 

fto 

'♦      . 

30 

36 

ft8 

n 

00 

At 

3a 

15 

30 

45 

29 

16 

00 

49 

.  ot 

16 

30 

51 

58 

»7 

00 

54 

27 

7 

30 

52 

37 

)8 

00 

5« 

^ 

18 

30 

59 

19 

00 

61 

18 

19 

30 

62 

25 

20 

00 

63 

22 

20 

30 

64 

06 

21 

00 

^ 

49 

2C 

30 

^J 

2C 

22 

00 

65 

47 

22 

30 

66 

c6 

23 

CO 

66 

20 

23 

30 

66 

28 

To  24  Hoursi 

To  66 

30 

1  Zone  the  Days 
A  Day  of 

encreafc  by '. 

Months^ 

one  Month 

in  67 

30 

2  Months 

in  69 

3=» 

3  Months 

in  73 

20 

4  Months 

in  78 

20 

5  Months 

in  84 

00 

6  Alonths 

in  90 

00 

\  End  of  one  Climate  is  the  Beginning  of  the 
firft  Climate,  which  begins  at  the  Equator,  the 
Hours  long  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Clijnate, 
30  Minutes  at  the  End  of  it,  viz,  in  8  Degrees 
'Latitude,  where  the  fecond  Climate  begins. 

P  S.l 
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S.  I  obferve  that  every  Hemt  of  Latitude  contains  t 
graphical  Miles,  pleafe  to  intorm  me  how  many  fudi  A^ 
contained  in  a  Degree  of  Longitude  ? 

M.  Everv  Deeree  of  Longitude  coimted  on  the  £q 
60  Geograpnical  Miles^  but  as  the  meridional  Lines  a; 
nearer  each  other  as  you  advance  towards  either  Pole, 
quently  the  Number  of  Miles  between  thofe  Lines  mu 
in  Proportion ;  for  inftance,  a  Decree  of  Longitude  in 
grees  of  Latitude  contains  but  37  Miles,  tfao'  it  be  full  6 
upon  the  Equator,  and  this  will  be  found  by  meafuj 
Diftances  as  well  as  by  the  following  Table,  whtd 
how  many  Miles  are  contained  in  a  D^ree  of  Long! 
every  Latitude. 


J  Table  of  the  Length  of.  a  Degrti  of  Longitude 
LatuuJf, 


Dcg.  Miles.  Mill, 
Equator.  00        60        00- 

1  59        56 

2  59         54 

3  59        5^ 


^De|,  Miles, 

'  ^6        5+ 

27         S3 

=^8        53 

^9        5^ 


I 
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D^. 

MUes. 

Min. 

Dog. 

Miles. 

Min. 

tor.  52 

37 

00 

72 

j8. 

32^ 

53 

36 

09 

73« 

'7 

32 

5+ 

35 

26 

74 

16 

32 

55 

34 

24 

75 

15 

3a 

56 

33 

32 

76 

«4 

32 

15 

32 

40 

?5 

»3 

3a 

31 

48 

12 

3a 

59 

31 

00 

12 

II 

28 

60 

30 

00 

10 

24 

61 

29 

04 

81 

3 

20 

62 

28 

08 

82 

20 

'3 

27 

12 

83 

2- 

2» 

64 

^h 

16 

b 

12 

h 

25 

20 

\i 

05 

la 

66 

2+ 

24 

04 

12 

U 

23 
22 

28 
32 

\l 

03 
02 

la 

04 

69 

21 

32 

89 

01 

04 

70 

20 

32 

90 

cx> 

00 

7* 

'9 

32 

- 

Vhat  is  that  Pofidon  of  the  Globe  denominated  a  right. 

Tlie  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth  are  fometiinet  diftin- 
'  according  to  the  various  Pofition  of  dieir  Horizon,  as 
ne  fituate  in  a  rieht  Sphere,  a  parallel  Sphere,  or  an 

Sphere,     yide  Plati  3. 
right  Sphere  the  Equator  pafles  thro'  the    ^  ^^ 

and  Nadir y  and  the  parallel  Circles  &11    ^fhtn.    ' 
icularly  on  the  Horizon,  which  is  the  Cafe 

People  who  live  under  the  Equino^al  Line. 
parallel  Sphere,  the  Poles  are  in  the  Zenith    ^  *^^^ 
Jiti  the  Equator  is  parallel  to,  and  coin-    Sfhmt. 
ith  the  Horizon,  and  the  parallel  Circles 
Jlel  to  the  Horizon,  which  can  only  be  faid  of  People 
ther  Pole. 

oblique  Sphere,  the  Inhabitants  have  one    ^  Mom^ 
oles  above,  and  the  other  under  the  Ho-    Sfter*, 
Jid  the  Equator  and  parallel  Circles  cut- 
Horizon  obliouely,  as  is  the  Cafe  of  all  People  that 
ive  under  the  Equinodial  or  the  Poles. 
>w  is  the  Globe  to  be  rediiied  in  order  to  find  the  true 
I  of  any  Place  upon  it  f 
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M.  Let  the  Globe  be  fet  upon  a  level  Table,  ted  the  bilazen^ 
Meridian  ftand. due  North  and  South,  then  brine  the  givdi 
Place  to  the  hralfen  Meridian,  and  let  there  be  90  Degrees  be- 
tween that  Place  and  the  Horizon  both  North  and  South,  and 
the  given  Place  will  be  in  the  Zemth ;  the  Globe  being  thus 
reflirted,  you  mav  proceed  to  folve  any  Problem. 

S.  How  fhall  I  find  the  Longitude  and  Latitude  of  the  given 
Place? 

AL  The  Longitude  of  fuch  a  Place  vinW.  be 
found  by  numbering  on  the  Equator  ib  many  De- 
crees as  the  Place  Tics  Eaft  or  Weft  of  the  firft 
^leiidian  :  And  the  Latitude  will  be  found  by 
counting  fo  mai^  Degrees  on  the  brazen  Meridian,  as  the 
Place  lies  Nortli  or  South  of  the  Equator.  You  muft  turn  the 
Globe  therefore  either  Eaft  or  Weft,  till  the  given  Place  b 
brought  to  the  brazen  Meridian,  and  you  will  fee  the  D^ree 
of  Longitude  marked  on  the  Equator ;  and  the  Latitude  v^ 
found  at  the  fame  time,  only  by  numbering  the  D^ees.  on  Ae . 
brazen  Meridian  cither  North  or  South  of  the  fquator,  tiU 
you  come  to  the  given  Place. 

S.  How  fhall  I  find  what  Places  are  under  the  fame  Meri- 
dian with  the  given  Place? 


Loftgitudr  a*id 
lui.itudefuotd 
hy  the  Clcbe, 
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AVeftem  Side  /of  the  Horizon,  and  .the  Number  of  JHours  be- 
tween the  upper  Figure  of  12,  and  the  Hour  the  Index  pointy 
to,  {hew  how  many  Hours  the  Day  is  long,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  Length  of  the  Night ;  becaufe  fo  many  Hours  as  the 
Day  falls  mort  of  24,  muft  be  the  Length  of  the  Night ;  as 
when  the  Day  is  16  Hours  long,  the  Night  muft  of  courfe  be 
8  Hours  long. 

S.  How  fhall  I  find  thofe  Places  on  the  Globe  where  the 
JSun  is  in  the  Meridian  at  any  time  ? 

Af,  The  Globe  being  rectified,  and  the  Place 
where  you  are  brought  to  the  brazen  Meridian,     ^»  /*' '» 
fet  the  Index  of  the  horary  Cirde  at  the  Hour  of    Tbt%fJTiM 
the  Day  at  that  Phc^,  thea  ti^.the  Globe  til|     tb<M^,idia^ 
the  Index  points  to  the  upper  12,  and  you  will 
fee  all  thofe  Places  where  the  Sun  is  in  the  Meridian  ;  as  for 
Example,  if  it  be  1 1  in  the  Morning  at  London^  and  you  fet 
the  Index  at  1 1,  turn  the  Globe  till  die  Index  points  at  the 
upper  12,  and  you  will  find  Naples^  which  is  an  Hour  or 
15  Degrees  £an  of  London,    And  in  all  Places  under  the 
fame  Meridian  ae  Naples  is,   it  muft  conftquently  be  12  at 
Noon  at  that  Time. 

In  like  manner,  if  it  be  4  in  the  Afternoon  at  London^  and 
you  fet  the  Index  at  4,  and  twrn  the  Globe  till  the  Index 
points  at  the  upper  12,  you  will  find  Barbadoes^  which  is  four 
Hours  or  60  Degrees  Weft  of  London^  and  at  all  Places  un- 
<ler  the  fame  Meridian  as  Barhadoes  is,  it  muft  confequently 
be  12  at  Noon  at  that  Time. 

5.  How  fliall  I  difcover  where  the  Swi  is  vertical  at  any 
time  of  the  Year? 

M,  The  Sun  can  only  be  vertical  in  fiich  Places 
as  lie  "between  the  Tropics  ;  and  to  know  this,     *^^J^  ^l^^ 
you  are  only  to  find  what  Place  the -Sun  is  in  the     '^^rt)caK  * 
Ecliptic,  and  bringing  that  Place  to  the  brazen 
Meridian,  obferve  what  Degree  of  Latitude  it  has,  for  in  all 
Places  in  that  Latitude  the  Sun  will  be  vertical  that  Day,  and 
you  will  find  all  thofe  Places  only  by  turning  the  Globe  round, 
and  obferving  them  as  they  come  to  the  brazen  Meridian. 

S,  How  may  I  find  where  the  Sun  is  above  the  Horizon, 
or  fliines  without  fetting  all  the  24  Hours  in  the  Northern 
Hemifphere  ? 

iW.  The  Day  given  muft  be  when  riie  Sun  is 
in  the  Northern  Signs,  and  having  found  the  Sun's    ^•^"''  *'*^ 
Place  in  tlie  Ecliptic,  you  muft  bring  that  Place    ^//a^iS^, 
to   the  brazen  Meridian,   then  count  the  fame 
X^umber  of  D^ees  from  the  North  Pole  towanb  the  Equv 

P  3  tor. 
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^Tt  ^  there  is  between  tlie  Equator  and  the  Sun*$  jPlan  h 
the  Ecliptic,  then  turn  the  Globe  nnand,  aiid  in  dl  ^Pbcet 
paffing  under  the  laft  Degree  counted  from'  the  North  Pcfc^ 
the  Sun  bedns  to  fliine  conftantJy  without  fettifig  on  the  riva 
Day  :  And  the  Rule  will  ferve  via  verfa  for  amy  Place  fet  tft 
the  Southern  Hemifphere,  when  the  Sun  is  in  the  Soi^hem 
Signs, 

S.  How  do  we  difcovcr  the  Length  of  the  loi^eft  tnl 
fliorteft  Days  and  Nights  at  any  Place  in  our  Nortban 
Hemifpherc) 

M.  Reflifjf  the  Globe  according  to  tlie  La- 
titude of  the  S^  Place,  or  which  ts  the  (um 
things  bring  tfl||;^¥en  Place  to  the  Ztniib^  thoi 
brins  the  jirft  Degree  of  Canttr  to  the  Eaft  Sd^ 
of  £e  Horizon,  and  fctting  the  Index  of  the 
Hour  Circle  to  the  upper  Figure  of  12,  turn  the  Globe  till 
the  Sign  of  Cancer  touch  die  %Vpft  Side  of  die  tiorizoiiy  ind 
obferve  the  Number  of  Hours  between  the  upper  Figure  of 
12,  and  the  Hour  the  Index  points  to,  and  that  is  the  Lengdi 
of  the  longcft  Day,  and  the  ihorteft  Night  coriequently  con* 
lifts  of  fo  many  Hours  as  the  Day  falls  (hoit  of  24)  and  as 
for  the  Len^h  of  the  Days  and  Nights  m  Southern  Latitude^ 


7#  /if  J  tht 
hatgib  tf  the 
Um£^  Day  m 
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EngUJb  Miles.  If  the  two  Places  lie  under  the  fame  Parallel 
of  Latitude,  then  obferve'oln  the  Equator  how  many  Degprees 
of  Longitude  they  are  afunder,  and  obferve  in  the  Table  A, 
how  manv  Miles  a  Degree  of  Longitude  makes  in  that  Lati<^ 
tude,  and  then  numbering  the  Degrees  of  Longitude  on  the 
Equator,  reduce  them  to  Miles,  and  diat  will  dve  the  Di- 
'ftance  of  the  two  Places.  For  Inftance,  fiippofe  Rotterdam 
lies  in  52  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  4  Degrees  of  Eaf' 
tern  Longitude  and  Pyrmont  lies  under  the  (ame  Parallel  5 
Degrees  £aft  of  Rotterdam^  and  I  find  that  every  Degree  of 
Longitude  in  this  Latitude  makes  37  Miles,  then  I  multiply 
37  hy  5,  which  makes  185,  being  the  Number  of  Miles 
between  Rotterdam  and  Pyrment. 

Where  the  two  Places  diflFer  both  in  Londtude  and  Lati- 
tude, the  Diftance  may  be  found  by  meafiinng  the  Number 
of  Degrees  they  are  afunder  by  the  Quadrant  of  Altitude, 
and  reducing  uiofe  Degrees  to  Miles.  For  Example,  if  I 
find  the  two  Places  are  the  Length  of  10  Dra:ees  afunder 
by  the  Quadrant,  they  muft  necefiarilv  be  600  Miles  diftant 
from  each  other ;  becaufe  60  Miles  wmch  is  the  Extent  of  i 
Degree  of  Latitude,  multiplied  by  10,  makes  600  'Miles  on 
the  Globe,  in  whatever  Dire^Hon  one  Place  lies  from  another, 
as  the  North,  Eaft,  South,  Weft,  fcfr. 

S.  How  may  I  find  how  one  Place  bears  of  another,  thaf 
IS,  whether  it  lies  North-Eaft,  SouA-Weft,  or  on  aiy  other 
Point  of  the  Compafs  from  another  Place  ? 

M.  Bring  one  of  the  Places  to  the  Zenith^  and  ' 
fix  the  Quadrant  of  Altitude  there,  then  extend    l^^^^^ 
it  to  the  other  Place  whofe  bearing  you  would    e/mtber. 
know,  and  the  lower  Part  of  the  C^adrant  will      , 
interior  the  wooden  Horizon  at  the^oint  of  the  Coqipafs  in- 
fcrib'd  on  the  wooden  Horizon,  which  is  the  true  Bearing  6f 
the  given  Place. 

S.  How  (hall  I  find  on  what  Point  of  the  Compafs  t^e  Sup 
rifes  or  fets  at  any  Place  ? 

if/.  Bring  the  given  Place  to  the  Zenith^  and    ^^Jlndtn 
having  found  the  Sun's  Place  in  the  EcUptic,    tuttrp^imt 
bring;  the  fame  to  the  Eaftern  Side  of  the  (lorizon,    ^I**^?' 
and  It  will  (hew  on  what  Point  of  the  Compafs    ^/     ** 
the  Sun  rifes.    ^On  the  other  hand,  if  you  brine 
the  Son's  Place  in  the  Ecliptic  to  the  Weft  Side  of  the  Ho- 
rhtUn^  it  will  (hew  on  what  Point  pf  Ae  Compa(i  the  Sun 
ftts. 
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Of  the  grand  Divifions  and  Subdivijms  of  the  Earib. 

S.  Pleafe  to  defcribe  the  Situation  of  the  feveni  Nations  on 
Ae  Face  of  the  Earth. 

Af.  The  Earth  u  ufiially  divided  into  the 
Eaflern  and  Weflem  Continents,  or  into  the  dd 
and  new  World.  That  on  the  r!ght  Hand  in  a  Miq>  of  Ae 
World  is  ftiled  the  Eaftem  Continent,  and  that  on  the  left, 
iheWeftcm  Continent. 

S.  What  docs  the  Eaftem  Continent  contain  ? 
Eaftem  ^'  '^'^^  Eifiem  Continent  comprehends  Eu- 

ConUmnt.         ropiy  /ffioy  and  Jfrica :   Eurdpi  is  the  North- 
Weft  Divifion,   Afia  the  North-Eaft  Divifion, 
and  Jfrica  the  South  Divifion  of  this  Eaftem  Continent* 


S^be  Divifion  of  the  Habitable  Earthy  the  fquare  Mks 
of  each  Divifion  and  Subdivijlon^  Capital  Cities^  mtb 
the  Diftance  and  Bearing  of  each  from  London,  dfi 
ibe  7ime  of  each  Countrj  compared  with  that  ef 
England. 
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Plvifioo  gnd  Spb- 

Square 

4ivifion. 

MUes. 

I.  EUROPE. 

1.  Spain 

150,243 

2.  Portugal 

27,851 

3.  FroMce 

138,837 

^.Jta/y 

75.576 

5.  Gtrmany 

181,631 

6.  Holland 

9.540 

7.  Denmark 

163,001 

9.  Swiden 

228,715 

9.RyJpa 

1,103,485 

10.  PoAiW 

226,414 

Ii.Tffri^in^irr. 

212,240 

»2.  ^rz/^i^Iilcs 

>o5>^34 

II.  ASIA. 

I  .Turkey  \T\Afia 
2.  Arabia 

5«<^.7>7 

700,000 

3.  Pfr/tf 

800,000 

4.  /«^Vi 

»,S57.SOo 

5.C^/M 

1.105,000 

6.  -ifyftf/iV  Iflc8 

811,980 

7.  Ttfr/tfry 

i.Chinefe 

644,00© 

2.  Independent 

778,290 

3.  Mufcon)ite 

3K>50>ooo 

III.  AFRICA. 

I.Egypt 

140,700 

2.  ^tfrcii 

66,400 

3.  .^^/* 

30,000 

4.  /V«  &  Morocco 

118,800 

5.  fi7/</  and  5r- 

100,600 

6.  Jlgier 

7.  Tunis 


Capital  Cities. 


143,600 
54,400 


Madrid 

Lisbon 

Paris 

Rome 

Vienna 

Amfterdam 

Copenhagen 

Stockbolsn 

Petersburg 

Warfanjo 

Conftantinopli 

London 

Bur/a 

Mecca 

Jfpahan 

Agra 

Pekin 


Cbinjan 

Sasnarcband 

ToboLfy 

Grand  Cairo 

To/emeta 
Erjuiko 

Fez  Sc  Morocco 

Tajlet  and  Se- 

gelmejfe 
Algier 
Tunis 


Diilance 
and  Bear 
ing  fr«iii 
London, 


Difference 
of  Tine 
iiomLond. 


690  S 
840  SW 
203    E 
780  SE 
650  E 
132  E 
480  NE 
720  NB 

1080  NE 
766  SE 

1300  SE 


Firft  Meridian. 


1^96  SE 
2640  SE 
25«joE 
3780  E 
4380  NE 


4480  NE 
2800  £ 
241 2  NE 


J  440 
3580 


|20  SE' 
SE 
SE 
1080  S 
[290S 
[376  S 
240  s 

s 

SE. 


920 


990 


58S 
21  E 
24^ 


*  A  Degree  of  Longitude  being  4  Minutes  in  Time,  therefore  hf 
having  the  Longitude  we  have  the  Time.  A  Watch  that  is  fet  to  Time 
at  London  would  be  16  Minutes  too  faft  zt Madrid,  as  it  lies  to  the  Weft  of 
the  Meridian  of  London  •*  And  Fiinna  being  16  Degrees  and  ao  Minutes 
to  the  Baft  of  the  Meridian  oi  London^  confe^uently  a  Watch  fet  at  Londm 
yirould  be  i  Hquf  and  5  Minutes  too  flow  at  Hinna, 

Pivifioo 
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Divifion  and  Suh- 

Square 
Miles, 

Cipital  Citieft. 

DiAancd 
and  Bear- 
ing from 

H.M, 

8.  Trrp^ir 

75,oco 

fripoli 

1 260  SE 

0  56  E 

9,  Biitdaigtrid     \ 

485,000 

Dara 

1565  S 

0  36W 

JO*  T&ara 

7;9,aoo 

Ttgafa 

1840  s 

0    24^ 

1  I,  Nrgroiand 

I,Oib,OO0| 

Mi^dttti^ 

2500  s 

0  38W 

11,  Gtisnfn 

510,000 

Pffin 

J7G0  s  - 

0  20E 

rj.  to^jjffl 

49.f^» 

U^ngo 

3JO0S 

0  4J£ 

14^  Cbff^^ 

17^,800 

St.^^irivadar 

34^0$ 

1     oE 

15-  A^e/ia 

38,400 

Mechim 

3750 

0  j8E 

16,  Einguda 

64,000 

BingucU 

3900  S 

0  58  E 

17*  Jlftf/^wr^ff 

144*000 

18.  Mitmmotaprt 

222^500 

MommQiupa 

4500  5 

I   iSE 

19*  M^naemMgi 

310,000 

Chkmja 

4260  s 

'  44  fi 

20,  Cttff'trt 

300,340 

C.  G^adHifpt 

5200  s 

'     +S 

^l.Baffala 

27,500 

S&ffaia 

4600  SE 

2  17E 

22,  Z^ngmbar 

275,00c 

M^icemhiquf 

^44oSE 

2  3SE 

33.  ^»y^« 

234,00c 

Bt-a*rj£t 

3702  SE 

2  40E 

X4-  Ahljpnla 

578,00c 

Caxvmo 

2^.  JVW^^-d 

264,000 

Dascala 

241  BSE 

z  13E 

26.I>efarofi?^^^ 

184,900 

jfrteda 

i63oS£ 

t   3lB 
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Divifion  and  Sob- 
divifioo. 

Square 
Miles. 

Capital  Cities. 

Diflaaoa 
and  Bear- 
ing from 
London. 

Diftmce 
of  Tint 
ftomLond. 

H.M. 

8.  Ljuid  of 

Amazons 

993,600 

Unknown 

9.  MageUanita 
10.  CJifornia 

325,000 
240,000 

Unknown 
Unknown 

^ 

II.  Ifles 

143,196 

Havamia 

5  26W 

3.  fretxh  Empire 

^ 

1.  Louifiuna 

516,000 

Fort  Louis 

4080  NW 

6    eW 

2.  Canada   and 

AVw  franci 

1,059,100 

^bec 

4S6W 

3.  French  Iflcs 

2I,C2I 

4.  Dutch  Damin. 

'J 

I.  Cnrajfvw 

342 

• 

2.  -fiwaiV 

168 

5.  Portngme/eDo- 

minions  are 

BraHl 

940,000 

St.  Salvador 

2260  SW 

4  ^z  W 

6.  7>r  ^  Labor- 

318,750 

Unknown 

mdar 

For  the  Situation  of  each  particular  Country,  with  regard  to 
Latitude  and  Longitude,  and  to  its  contiguous  States,  we  refer 
to  the  Maps,  becaufe  they  will  fhew  this  in  a  more  agreeable: 
and  ftriking  Manner  than  any  verbal  Account  could. 

The  ufe  of  Maps  is  obvious  from  their  Conftru^on.  Tike 
D^ees  of  the  Meridians  and  Parallels  fhew  die  Loneitudes 
and  Latitudes  of  Places,  and  the  Scale  of  Miles  annexe^  their 
Diftances ;  the  Situation  of  Places  with  regard  to  each  other^ 
as  well  as  the.  cardinal  Point^s,  appears  by  InfpeSion,  the  Top 
of  the  Map  being  always  the  North,  the  Bottom  the  South, 
the  Right- band  £e  Eaft,  and  the  Left  the  Wdfl  i  unlefs  the 
Compais,  ufually  annexed,  (hew  the  contrary. 

The  Brevity  which  we  are  neceflarily  obliged  to  obierve, 
prevents  us  affo  from  taking  any  notice  of  the  Subdivifions  of 
Countries,  as  well  as  of  many  other  Particulars  which  are  tp 
be  found  in  large  Treatifes  on  this  Subjed.  But  we  hope  our 
Accounts  of  the  feveral  Countries  will  be  found  as  entertaining 
and  fatisfadory  as  their  Shortneis  would  admit.  And  tho'  ia 
general  we  have  tiiken  notice  of  the  Climatt^  Gwimment^ 
Ttadty  Revenues^  Forces^  Charaifer^  Cuftoms^  Riligiofij  Cth- 
ricjitiesy  t^c,  of  the  feveral  Nations,  yet  we  have  not  thought 
ourfelves  always  obliged  to  fay  fometning  upon  thefe  Headsr, 

but 
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bat  have  enlarged  upon  them,  or  been  entirely  filent^   as  we 
judged  it  would  be  moft  entertaining  or  fatisfadory. 

Of    SPAIN.. 

Climate.]  np  HE  Air  of  Spain  is  generally  pure  and  diy, 
X  hot,  but  exceeding  healthful.  The  Winter 
is  fo  moderate  in  the  Valleys,  that  they  have  very  little  occaiion 
for  Fires  nine  Montlis  of  the  Year :  On  the  contrary,  it  muft 
be  confefs*d,  that  during  the  Months  of  Juney  Jufyy  and  A- 
gu/fj  ^e  Heats  are  infupportable  to  Foreigners,  efpeciallv  in 
the  Heart  of  the  Country,  and  towards  the  South.  Defe«of 
Corn  is  fufficiently  fupplied  by  various  Sorts  of  excellent  Fnrio 
and  Wines,  which,  with  litde  Art  and  Labour,  ajre  here  pro- 
duced In  great  Plenty. 

Government.]  The  King  of  Spain  is  as  abiblute  a  Mo- 
narch as  any  on  the  Face  of  the  Ear^ ;  his  Crown  b  heredi- 
taiy,  and  defcends  to  Females. 

Revenues.]  The  King's  Revenues,  which  arife  froavynr 
rious  Cuftoms  and  Duties  laid  on  Goods,  iffc.  it  is  prefumed* 
do  not  amount  to  much  more  than  5,000,000  /.  Sterling j  when 
the  Multitude  of  Salaries,  Perqulfites,  ^V,  are  tJcdinftcd* 
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Hpon  jxim,  but  fpcnds  the  beft  Part  of  the  Night  in  fuch^^muTe- 
ments,  tho'  they  had  little  more  Knowledge  of  the  Lady  than 
Don^ixothzd  of  the  celebrated  Dulcinea. 

The  Spaniards  are  inchanted  with  their  Bull-feafts :  How- 
ever thefe  Entertainments  are  not  exhibited  fo  frequently  as 
feriherly. 

Curiosities.]  In  the  City  oi  Granada  is  a  large  fumptu- 
Dus  Palace  of  the  Moorijh  Kings,  faid  to  contain  Lodgings  and 
Accommodations  for  near  Forty  thoufand  People ;  the  Walls 
whereof  are  lin'd  with  Jafper,  Porphyry,  and  other  beautiful 
Marbles,  which  form  a  fort  of  Mofaic  Wofk,  with  Abundance 
of  Infcriptions  in  Arabian  Charafters. 

Of   P  0  RTU  G  A  L. 

CtiMATE.j'T^HE  Face  of  this  Country  is  very  rough,  and 
j[  the  Mountains  are  fome  of  the  moft  barren 
m  that  Part  of  the  Continent;  however,  towards  the  Bottoms 
x)f  them,  they  are  well  planted  with  Vines,  which  yield  ex- 
cellent Wines.  Portugal  produces  Abundance  of  Olives, 
Oranges,  Lemons,  Citrons,  Almonds,  Chefnuts,  Figs,  Rai- 
fins.  Pomegranates,  and  other  Fruits  common  to  us;  but  they 
are  not  reckoned  fo  good  as  thofe  in  the  Southern  Provinces  of 
Spain.: 

Government.]  This  Kingdom,  after  feveral  furprifing 
Turns  of  Fortune,  was  feized  upon  in  the  Year  1580  by  Pbt^ 
Up  IL  King  of  Spainy  and  it  continued  a  Spanijh  Province  till 
1640.  The  Spaniards  having  been  weakened  by  a  long  War 
with  France,  and  the  Revolt  of  the  Cataloniansy  the  FortU" 
gneft  had  a  fair  Opportunity  of  delivering  their  Country  from 
an  intolerable  foreign  Yoke ;  and  as  the  Duke  of  Braganza 
was  the  next  in  Blood  to  their  former  Princes,  they  made  him 
anOfFerof  the  Crown,  which  he  accepted;  but  much  Blood 
was  fhed  to  maintain  him  in  it  afterwards.  The  King  of  Por^ 
tugal  is  an  abfolute  Monarch,  and  his  Crown  hereditarv.  The 
Civil  Government  of  Portugal  and  Spain  have  a  great  llefem- 
blaffce ;  for  the  Portuguefe  endeavour  to  imitate  their  Neigh- 
bours in  all  public  Affairs. 

Revenues.]  The  King  of  PortugaPs  Revenues  arife  chief- 
ly from  the  Goods  exported  and  imported:  The  whole  clear 
Kevemie,  upon  a  moderate  Computation,  is  about  1,200,000 /• 
Stirling. 

Forces.]  The  Forces  of  the  King  of  Portugal^  according 
to' the  beft  Account,  do  not  amount  to  20,000 ;  nor  can  they 
well  be  thought  to  man  and  pay  30  Men  of  War  of  tlie  Line. 

If 
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If  they  have  this  Number  of  Ships,  a  Squadron  of 
or  Dutch  J  of  half  the  Number,  would  not  be  afraid  txT  a* 
gage  them.  They  ferve  chiefly  for  Convoys  to  their  Brtfi 
Fleets,  and  are  very  often  ufed  as  Merchant-ihips  to  impoit ! 
Goods  or  Treafure  from  their  foreign  Settlements. 

Religion.  J  The  Tenets,  grofleft  Errors  and  Coiniptioiii 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  embraced  by  the  Portugnefiy  who^ ' 
like  the  Spaniards^  arc  exceedingly  devoted  to  the  Clergy. 

Customs.]  The  Cuftoms  are  in  a  manner  the  fame  with 
thofe  in  Spain. 

Curiosities.]  In  a  Lake  on  the  Top  of  the  Wll  SiA 
in  Portugal  are  found  Pieces  of  Ships,  tho'  it  be  diflant  from 
the  Sea  more  than  twelve  Leagues.  Near  to  Roja  there  is  I 
Lake  remarkable  for  its  rumbling  Noife,  which  is  commoolf 
heard  before  a  Storm,  and  that  at  the  Diftance  of  fifteen  of 
fixteen  Miles.  About  eight  Leagues  from  Coimira  is  a  FomH 
tain,  which  fwallows  up,  or  draws  in,  whatfbever  Thing  cniv 
touches  the  Surface  of  its  Waters  ;  an  Experiment  of  whicn 
is  often  made  with  the  Trunks  of  Trees. 
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^ines,  CsTc.  and  from  the  high  Duties  impofed  on  all  Provi^ 
tons  brought  into  Parisy  arUe  Fifteen  Millions  Stirling^  and 
ipwands,  annually,  to  the  Government*  I  cannot  forbear 
Dienti<ming  thofe  violent  Methods  fometimes  pra^fed  by  the 
French  Court,  in  order  to  raife  Mone^,  to  fupport  her  Pro- 
jtSts  and  vaft  Armies ;  which  are^  raifing  the  Value  of  the 
Coin,  and  compelling  the  People  to  take  Paper  for  their  Mo- 
ney, and  then  compounding  with  them  to  take  Half,  or 
perhaps  a  Quarter,  of  their  refpe£Hve  Debts,  when  they 
coitie  to  be  paid :  And  it  is  fuppofed,  that  the  King  makes 
•I  much  by  thefe  oppreffive  Methods  as  the  above  anmual 
Revenues^ 

Forces.]  TThe  Armies  of  Frana  were  never  fo  numcrou3 
is  in  the  Reign  of  Lewis  XIV.    In  the  War  which  preceded 
4e  Peace  ot  IJtrechtj   they  amounted  to  near    i^^j  p^^ 
400,000  Men  ;  and,  'tis  faid,  they  are  not  much 
le6  at  prefcnt,  when  the  Regiments  are  compleated. 

Religion.  ]  The  eftablflhed  Religion  in  France  is  that  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  ;  but  the  Galilean  Church  pretends  to  en- 
joy greater  Liberties  and  Privileges,  and  to  be  lefs  fubje£l  to 
the  See  of  Rome^  than  any  other  Chriftian  State  of  that  Com- 
munion. The  Nation  is  divided  into  two  great  Parties,  one 
of  them  zealous  in  defending  the  Rights  of  the  Gallican 
Church  ^inft  the  Encroachments  of  RonUy  and  the  other 
no  lefi  zealous  in  afferting  the  Pope's  Supremacy.  The  Pro- 
teftants  (commonly  called  Huguenots)  were  formerly  allow'd 
die  public  ProfefHon  of  their  Religion,  by  feveral  Edi& 
granted  by  the  French  Kings :  But  the  Repeal  of  thefe  re- 
foe£tive  Edifls  occafioned  Civil  Wars  j  and,  at  lafl,  Lewh 
Xiy.  ordered  all  their  Churches  to  be  defboyed,  and  vio- 
lently prefecuted  the  Proteftants ;  which  forced  great  Num« 
bers  to  leave  the  Kingdom,  and  feek  for  Shelter  m  fbretg^ 
Parts. 

Customs.  ]  The  ufual  Diverfions  of  the  French  are,  ci- 
Acr  Plays,  Gaming,  Walking,  or  Taking  the  Air  in  Coaches. 
Their  Opera's  in  Paris  arfe  fine,  and  the  Mufic  admirable. 
The  Tuilleries^  where  Company  walk  in  the  delightfiJ  Gar- 
dens of  that  Palace,  are  very  beautiful. 

The  French  do  not  eat  that  Quantity  of  Flefh 
diat  we  doj  nor  do  tfiejr  often  drefi  it  in  the    ^'*^* 
lame  Manner :  Soops,  r  ricailees.  Ragouts,  and 
Haihes,  difguis'd  with  Onions,  Herbs  and  Spices,  are  pie* 
ferred  before  whole  Joints  boil'd  or  roafled.    They  hang  itp 
their  Meat  alfo  before  it  is  dreis'd,  till  it  is  fo  very  tender, 

that 
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that  an  Engiijhman  would  think  it  fit  for  the  Dun^U*  9tf 
if  the  French  eat  Icfs  Meat  thtn  we  do,  they  are  perfc^  th^i 
vourei^  of  Breads  which  is  generally  exceeding  light  tai 
good-  They  have  alfo  great  Variety  of  Wines,  which  an 
thctr  ordinary  Drink,  and  arc  fuppofed  to  contribute  to  dutt 
Sprightlinefs  and  Vivacity  fo  remaxJcable  in  the  Irmek 
Cyder  is  pretty  much  drank  in  the  Northern  Parts  of  Franaf 

which  yield  litdc  or  no  Wine,  This  Nadon  ii 
l^"fi-  much  more  extravagant  in  their  Drefi  than  in 

Earing  and  Drinking,  An  Italian  Painter,  it^ 
ing  dcfired  to  draw  a  Frenchman^  reprefented  him  with  a  Pbi 
of  Sheers  and  a  Piece  of  Cloth,  intimating,  that  he  was  e«f 
cutting  out  fomething  new.  This  Levity  in  Drefs  is  deipil'it 
by  their  neareft  Neighbours  the  Italiam^  Uutcb^  and  Sfttniaris^ 
who  feldom  alter  the  Faftiion  of  their  Cloaths. 


Of  tr  A  LT. 


'T  J  LT  is  compos'd  of  feVeral  independetft  States,  trbich 
we  fliall  therefore  mention  fcparately,  and  then  lay  a  fe# 
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^eminent  is  lodg'd  in  the  Senate,  fubje<%  to  the  Con- 
1  of  tlie  Emperor.  Revenues  about  300,00b  /.  The 
ces  that  can  be  railed  are  near  30,000.  7.  Mantua^ 
chy.  ,  Government  Uinder  the  Emperor.  Revenues  about 
>co  A  8.  A^Jodena^  Dutchy.  The  Revenues  of  this  Duke^ 
I  is  abfolute,  amount  to  near  1 00^000/.  9.  Parma^  he- 
ps to  the  Infant  Doil  Philip  of  Spain.  Revenues  near 
,000  /.  10.  Venici,  The  Venetian  Governliient  is  lodg- 
n  the  Nobility  \  but  cooditionaliy  committed  to  the  Doge, 
>  keeps  this  Poft  for  Life;  Revenues  are  1,200,000 /• 
ces,  24,000.  Navy,  30  Men  of  War,  and  lOO  Gallies. 
Tufcanyi  divided  mto  i.  the  Florentine \  2.  thePz/Jufj  3, 
Siennois:  Subjcd  to  its  own  Duke.  Revenues  are  500,000/. 
ces,  fmall.  Navy,  12  Gallies.  I2»  Lucca j  Republic,  to 
in.  13.  Delli  Prefidii,  to  Spain.  14,  Piombino^  to  Spain. 
S.  iliSr/w,  Republic.  16.  A/>/s  Dominions.  Government 
bfoliite  as  any  in  Europe.  The  Revenues  of  his  Holinefs 
very  confiderable.  Forcesj  fcarce  worth  Notice.  Navy, 
ut  20  Gallies.  1 7.  Naples.  Naples  sind  Sicily  were  both  gi- 
to  Don  Carlosy  with  the  Title  of  King,  in  the  Year  I736, , 
Revenues.,  1,000,000  /.  Forces,  about  20,000.  Navy, 
ut  20  finall  Men  of  War.  18.  Sicily^  which  lies  in  a  very 
m  Climate,  but  healthful  Air^  being  refrelh'd  with  cool 
ezes  from  the  Seas  and  Mountains.  There  is  not  a 
intiy  in  Europe  whofe  Hills  and  Plains  are  more  fruitful 
I  thofe  of  this  Ifland,  which  has  npw  the  fame  Sovereign 
I  N'aples.  19.  Corftca.  29.  Malta^  (fubjcfl  to  its  own 
md  Mafter)  is  a  fmali  Ifland,  about  20  Miles  in  Length, 
JO  in  Breadth,  nearly  of  an  oval  Figure  j  and  of  a  white 
Rock,  covered  with  a  Foot  of  Earth,  or  thereabouts. 
5  Air  is  generally  clear  and  hcalthfulj  but  exceflive  hot,  ' 
:n  it  is  not  retrefti'd  with  cool  Breezes  from  the  Sea ;  the 
fniitful  enough.  The  Ifland  is  ftock*d  with  loofe  Women 
1  Gt  eece^  who  rcfort  hither  to  accommodate  the  immarried 
ghts,  and  others  who  defpife  a  conjugal  Life.  Their 
guage  is  a  barbarous  Arabic. 

^LiMATE,  ]  The  Air  of  Italy  is  generally  pure, 
pcrate,  and  healthful,  except  in  the  Campania  about  Rome^ 
:re  it  is  very  unhealthful  from  June  to  September-,  and 
n  the  Appenn'ine  Mountains  it  is  exceeding  cold ;  on  the 
th  Side  of  them,  efpecially  the  South  of  Naples^  the  Heats 
troublefome ;  the  North  Side  of  them  is  more  healthful, 
^cU  as  cooler,  than  the  Provinces  on  the  South  i  but  here 
are  fome  unhealthful  Spots. 
d.  I.  d  TradkJ 
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Trade.]    ///z^  tsto  from  £»fifitt/ Broadcloth,  \ 
ells.  Bays,  6r 

TrA/lf  vjith 
England, 


niggets,  Calimancoes,^4nd  divers  other  £ 
Tin,  Lead ;  ereat  Quantities  of  Fifli,  as  Pile 
Herrings,  Salmon,  Newftmniland  Cod,  bfc 
per,  and  other  Eaft  India  Goods.  The 
modities  England  takes  from  mem,  arc  Raw,  Thrxiw 
Wrought  Silk,  Wine,  Oil,  Soap,  Olives,  fome  Dyers  ' 
Anchovies,  Marble,  t^c.  Formerlv  we  received  a  coi 
able  Balance  from  diem ;  but  the  French  now  fupplying 
with  ver)'  great  Quantities  of  Woollen  Manufadures,  ai 
having  got  Part  of  the  Newfoundland  Trade,  and  as  v 
port  great  Quantities  of  Tmown  and  Raw  Silk  from  t 
to  carry  on  our  ManufaAures,  it  is  thoug 
Balance  now  againft  us  is  coniiderable. 
Commodities  exported  out  of  Italy^  into 
Foreign  Parts,  are  chiefly  Com,  Wine, 
Silks,  Velvets,  Taffaties,  Grograms,  Fuftians,  thci; 
Manufactures  ;  Gold  Wire,  Alum,  Armour,  Glades,  < 
Character.]  The  Italians  excel  in  a  complaifant, 
ing  Behaviour  to  each  other,  and  Affability  to  Fore 
obferving  a  Medium  between  the  Levity  of  the  f^ene 
the  ftarch'd  Gravity  of  the  Spaniards^  and  are  by  ( 


Trade  with 
•tLcr  Coun^ 

tries. 
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Bri(^,  whofe  Ruins  are  (till  vifible  near  Port  Angelo^  (o 
muchreputed  formerly,  that,  hy  a  Decree  of  the  Senate,  none 
of  the  meaner  People  were  fiifrered  to  tread  u()on  the  fame  : 
Baths  of  Antoninus  Pius^  which  were  of  prodigious  Bignefi  ; 
tlioie  of  Alexandir  SiveruSy  the  madficent  Ruins  whereof  arft 
near  the  Church  of  St.  Euftachio  :  The  Pillar  ercaed  hy  At. 
Aurelius  Antoninus  the  £inperor,  in  Honour  of  his  Father 
Antoninus  Pius^  being  as  yet  1^5  Foot  high ;  another  Pillar- 
in  Honour  of  Trajan ;  another  in  Honour  of  JuUuSy  upon  his 
Naval  Vidlory  over  the  Carthaginians  \  to  thefe  add  the  two 
Oblifks  formerly  belongilig  to  the  famous  Circus  Maximus^ 
begun  by  Tarquinius  Pri/cus^  augumented  by  J.  Cmfar  and 
Auguftusj  and  adom'd  by  Trajan  and  Htliogab<dus  \  add  the 
diree  Pillars  of  admirable  Stnlfhure,  which  formerly  belone'd 
to  the  Temple  of  Jupitor  Stator^  built  by  Romulusy  upon  his 
Vi£lory  over  the  Sabines  :  The  Ruins  of  Templum  Pacisy  built 
by  Titus  Vejpajiany  adom'd  with  fome  of  the  Spoils  of  die 
Temple  of  Jirufalnn:  LafUy,  the  very  Plate  of  Biais,  on  which 
the  Laws  of  the  Ten  Tables  were  written,  is  ftill  to  be  (eca 
in  the  Capitol.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  are  the  Remains 
of  a  &ir  Amphitheatre,  and  Cictro^s  Academy,  near  Puvxuolo  ; 
aUb,  between  this  Place  and  Baim^  are  the  Arches  and  Ruins. 
of  diat  prodieious  Bridge,  being  three  Miles  long,  built  by 
Caligula,  The  Ruins  of  Nero^n  Palace,  with  the  Tomb  of 
P.  Virgilius  Maro^  in  the  Gardens  of  S.  Sevirino^  near  the 
Entrance  of  the  Grotto  of  Paujilipus^  near  Naples ;  which 
Grotto  is  a  large  Cartway,  about  a  Mile  long,  cut  undei: 
Ground  quite  diro'  a  Mountain.  To  thefe  we  may  add  that 
Pirodigy  of  Nature,  the  terrible  Volcano  ^{/irz/mi,  about  7  Miles 
from  die  City  of  Naples*  The  very  Stone  upon  which  Julius 
Ge/ar  ftood,  when  he  made  an  Oration  to  his  Men,  per- 
fuading  them  to  pais  the  Rubicon^  and  advance  ftrait  to  Bjomej 
is  to  be  feen  at  Rimini,  Amon^  the  famous  Roman  Caufe- 
ways,  we  may  reckon  that  ofFlaminiuSy  reaching  from  Romo 
to  Rimim\  beingfive  Days  Journey,  which  employed  the  Sol- 
diers during  the  Time  of  Peace. 


a«  qr 
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Of  GERMANY. 
Climate.]  T^  HE  Soil  of  the  N^tberlandi  h^  \n  genera^ 
i  fo  fertile,  in  Grain,  Rooi;pt,  and  many  Som 
of  Fruits,  that  'tis  hardly  to  be  parallels  by  any  Spot  ot" 
Ground  in  the  fame  Climate,  Towards  ihc  North  of  Ger- 
many  it  is  very  cold  in  Winter,  but  hf  the  Southmoft  Provinces 
the  Air  is  very  temperate  \  and  the  Soil  of  Gerimny^  in  gt^ 
nerai,  i^  verjr  ferttJe,  The  Air  of  Hungary  i%  by  man^^ 
reckoned  very  unhealthful ;  which  h  chiefly  occafioned  from 
the  great  Quantity  of  mooiifh  Ground,  and  the  many  Lake^ 
with  which  this  Country  abounds.     However,  the  Soil,  in 

feneraJ,  is  very  fruitful  in  Corn,  and  Tarious  Sorts  of  pleafant 
'ruits,  and  alfo  affords  excellent  Paflurage*  Hungary  produce* 
valuable  Mines  of  Copper,  Iron,  Qiiicidilvcf,  Antimouyi 
and  Salt. 

Government.}  The  Power  of  the  Girman  ^m^trtm 
hath  not  hecn  at  all  Times  the  fame  :  For  Chariemain^  who 
laid  the  Foujulation  of  this  Empire^  en  joy 'd  great  Part  of  Gif* 
many^  France^  and  //tf/y,  of  which  he  was  abfolute  Monarchy 
and  took  the  I/iberty  of  tfifpofuig  his  Dominions  to  his  Sue- 
cefibr  at  his  Death,  as  many  fucceeding  Emperors  did  after- 
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uces,  make  Alliances  among  ^hcmfclvcsj  and  alfb  with 
States,  provided  they  Ho  not  tend  to  the  Prejudice  of 
npirc,   raifc  Fortifications,   and  make  Peace  or  War, 
fome  ReftriAions.     Befides  thefe  Elcflors,  -<here  arc 
)ther  Princes  who  exercife   a  Sovereign   Power  over 
n  their  own  Dominions.     The  General 
>r  Affembly  of  the  Empire,  confifts  of  the     Diet, 
s,  Ecclefmftical  Princes,  Secular  Princes, 
prefcntatives,  or  Deputieff,  of  the  Imperial  or  Free  Ci- 
hich  are  a  kind  of  little  Commonwealths  :  This  great 
omprehejids  above  300  different  Sovereignties,  which 
:  Subdivifions  of  the  Nine  Cirdes  of  the 
'.     7  r.e  Authority  of  the  Emperor  over    Emperor't 
ites  confifts,     I.  In  prefiding  at  the  Im-     ^rer^ga^ 
Diets,  and  in    havini^  a  Negative  Voice     "*'*• 

2.  In  that  all  the  Princes  and  States  of 

ij  ^re  oblig'd  to  do  him  Homage,  and  fwear  Fidelity 

3.  That  he,  or  his  Generals,  have  a  Right  to  com- 
hc  Forces  of  all  the  Princes  of  the  Empire,  when  uni- 
!ther.  4.  That  he  receives  a  kind  of  Tribute  from  all 
inces  and  States  of  the  Empire,  called  the  Roman 
'.  5.  That  he  can  enfranchife  Cities,  inftitute  Uni- 
I,  and  the  like ;  and  is  the  Fountain  of  Honour  in  his 
ions.  But  liis  Imperial  Majefty  has  not  the  Power  of 
;  War  or  Peace,  or  of  levying  Taxes,  without  the  Con^ 
the  Electors,  and  other  Princes  of  the  Empire;  nekhdr 
make  Laws,  or  fufpend  them,  without  Confent  of  the 
3r  Affembly  of  the  States.     Each  of  thp 

:n  Cantons  of  the  Sivitzers  forms  a  Republ ic     Cemnmeni  ^ 
but  all  are  Ica^iued  together,  and  confti-     ^  'f^ 
hat  is   called  the  Commonvveailth  of  the      »"*^*    . 
>   or  thcHchhtic  Body,  from  their  ancient 

HehetiL  The  Government,  in  fome  of  the  Cantons, 
ocratical,  and,  in  others,  Dcmocratical :  The  Seven 
ratical  Cantons  are  thofc  of  Zurich^  Bcrn^  Lucern^ 
FrUurg,  Soleure^  and  Schaflyaufen ;  the  other  Six  arc 
ratical. 

ENUEs  and  Forces.]  As  to  the  Forces  which  the  fer 
rinces  and  Dominions  of  the  Empire  are,  by  their  Rc- 
or  Taxes,  able  to  maintain,  they  are  computed  to 
:  to  upwards  of  400,000  Men,  whereof  near  a6o,OOQ| 
ally  kept  in  Pay  in  Time  of  Peace.     As 

the  Produft,  or  Trade  of  Switzerland^  Of  Svoitztftm 
ifiderable,   the   public  Revenues   are  not    ^'"'•. 

But,  as  they  are  vcr}'  frugal,  they  lay  up 
.ng  cvcrv  Year ;  which,  in  a  long  Trail  of  Time,  fiir- 
0.3  wDaiA 
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nj(hes  them  with  a  confiderable  Treaiure.  Standing  Fc 
have  ever  been  thought  inconfiftent  with  the  Welfare  oft 
Republics,  fmce  their  firft  Inftitution  j  but  there  is  no-wl 
in  Eurofty  a  better  regulated  Militia :  With  thefe  they  h 
from  time  to  time,  maintain'd  their  Liberties  againft  all  the 

tempts  of  the  Houfes  of  AuftrtOy  and  Fn 
OJTru^a,       The  Addition  of  SiUfia  to  the  King  of  Pnr^ 

Dominions,  \%  a  very  confiderable  Acquifiti 
and  this  Prince  may  now  maintain  upwards  of  50,000  ^ 
for  it  has  been  calculated,  that,  before  this  Conqueft,  he  o 
maintain  40,000  Men  and  upwards. 

Religion.]     The  Laws  of  the  Empire  give  free  Tol 
tion  to  the  public  Exercife  of  the  Popijh^  Cahinifi^  and 

theran  Profeffions.  The  Doi^-ine  of  Calvin  . 
Rciifrion  in  bears  a  great  Sway  in  Pruffioy  and  fome  c 
Pr:jiia,  Territories  belonging  to  the  £)ledor  of  Bran 

burg.  However,  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Ea 
In  Hungary,      ftill  adhere  to  the  Popijh  Religion.  Theprevai 

Religion  in  Hungary  is  that  of  the  Churcl 
Rome*,  next  to  it  is  the  Dodhine  of  Lutber  and  Cah 
and  befides  thcfe  there  are  moft  Sorts  and  SeSts  of  Chrifti 
as  alfo  many  Jni^s  and  Mdhs nutans. 
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turally  wet,  yeC  the  induftrious  Inhabitants  do  lb  drain  it 
'aft  Multitudes  of  artificial  Canals,  diat  the  Ground  is 
5  very  fit  for  excellent  Pafhirase  and  Tillage.  They  cm- 
the  ereateft  Part  of  their  Land  in  grazing  of  vaft  Herds  of 
!.  The  natural  Produ£te  of  Holland  are,  chiefly,  Butter 
^heele. 

ovERNMENT*]  ThcUniteJ Pr9vinciS  are  a  Confederacr 
any  independent  States ;  for  not  onlv  every  Province  is 
eign,  and  independent  of  any  other  Power,  but  there  are» 
^ciy  Province,  feveral  Republics,  independent  of  each 
r,  and  which  are  not  bound  by  the  Decrees,  or  AQs^ 
le  States  of  the  Province,  till  luch  Decrees  are  ratify^d 
ich  particular  City,  or  Republic,  which  fends  Deputies, 
eprefentatives,  to  the  Provincial  Aflon^bly.  But  all  thefe, 
1  together,  make  up  one  Republic,  die  moft  confiderable  in 
Vond;  which  Republic  is  govem'd  by  the  Aflembly  of 
tates  General,  confifting  of  oeven  Voices,  each  Province 
ig  One.  As  thefe  States  General  can  neither  make 
or  Peace,  enter  into  new  Alliances,  or  raife  Money, 
xit  the  Confent  of  every  Province ;  fo  neither  can  mc 
s  Provincial  determine  thefe  Things  virithout  the  Confent 
ery  Republic,  or  City,  which,  by  the  Conititution  of  the 
ince,  hath  a  Voice  in  the  Aflcmbly:  Which  fhews,  that 
Provinces  and  Cities  are  not  united  by  fo  ftrong  a  Tye, 
ofc  who  are  govem'd  by  one  Sovereici,  except  fo  far  as 
ffity  obliges  them  to  keep  together,  'niis  Conunonwealth 
to  tliat  Grandeur  in  the  Space  of  Fiftv  Years,  as  to  rival 
10ft  formidable  Powers  iji  Europe  \  ana  to  difpute  the  Do- 
>n  of  the  Sea  even  with  Britain^  which  raised  them  from 
urity. 

RADE.]     There  is  not  a  Nation  under  the  Sun,  where 

^eople  apply  themfelves  with  more  Diligence  to  all  man- 

f  mechanic  Arts,  than  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Country. 

Manufactures  formerly  peculiar  to  other  Countries  are 

aJmoft  brought  to  Perfcftion ;  not  fo  much  by  tlie  Inge- 

of  the  Dutchj  but,  in  Imitation  of  ancient  R^mt^  £is 

diftrefi'd  People  invited  all  others,  in  the  like  (hattefd 

lition,  to  join  them,  and  fet  up  the  fame  Employments  as 

carried  on  in  their  refpe£tive  Countries.    In  Harlem 

make  the  fineft  Linen,  and  eive  it  fo  pure  a  White^ 

:hey  bring  it  from  all  the  reft  of  die  Provinces,  and  even 

Germany^  and  other  foreign  Coontries,  to  bleach  it  here: 

his  Place  are  alfo  manufacfaired  Fine  Silks,   Gauzes, 

fc  Flower'd  Velvets,  Gold  and  Silver  Brocades,   and 

rich  Stuffs.    Their  Woollen  Manufadhircs  flourifli  moft 

yden^  where  they  n^ake  Broad  and  Narrow  Goths,  Serges 

0,4  ^tA 
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Tijfli0  them  with  a  confiderabk  Trcafunr,  ^tanlngffoim 
have  ever  been  thought  incnnfiftcnt  with  the  Welfare  of  thde 
Republics,  fmce  their  firft  Inftitution  j  but  there  is  no-wbciC| 
in  Eurefij  a  better  regulated  Militia  :  With  thcfc  they  have^ 
from  time  to  time »  maintain'd  their  Liberties  a^inft  all  the  At* 
tempts  of  the  Houfes  of  Aujirta^  and  Fr^na^ 
o/Frvfiit,  The  Addition  of  Sili/ia  to  the  King  of  Pruffia'% 
Dominions*  is  a  very  confiderable  Acquifitioiiir 
gnd  this  Prince  may  now  maintain  upwards  of  50,000  Men  5 
for  it  has  been  calculated,  thatj  before  this  Con^juell*  he  could 
maintain  4O5OO0  Men  and  upwards. 

Religion  J     The  Laws  of  the  Empire  give  free  Tolcra" 

tion  to  rfie  public  Exercife  of  the  Popijh,  Cahiniji^  and  Lu- 

ihiran  Profefiions.     The  Doiflrine  of  Cahm  now 

bears  a  great  Svray  in  PruJEa^  and  fome  other 

Territories  belonging  to  the  Ele&r  of  Brandtn-^ 

iurg.     However,  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Empire 

ilill  adhere  to  the  Pept/h  Religion,  The  prevailing 

Religion   in  Hungary  is  that  of  die  Church  of 

Rame ;    next   to  it   is  the  Do&ine  of  Luthtr  and  Calvin  \ 

and  befides  thefc  there  are  moft  Sorts  and  Sc£ts  of  Chn^ans^ 

as  alfo  many  Jnvs  and  Mahsm^tam, 
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naturally  wet,  yet  the  induftrious  Inhabitants  do  lb  drain  it 
f  vaft  Multitudes  of  artificial  Canals,  that  the  Ground  is 
lade  very  fit  for  excellent  Pafturage  and  Tillage.  They  cm- 
oy  the  ereateft  Part  of  their  Land  in  grazing  of  vaft  Herds  of 
ine.  The  natural  Produ£te  of  Holland  are,  chiefly,  Butter 
id  Cheefe. 

Government*]  TheUniteJ Provinces  are  a  Confederacy 
"  many  independent  States ;  fojr  not  onlv  every  Province  is 
vereign,  and  independent  of  any  other  Power,  but  there  are» 

cveiy  Province,  fcvcral  Republics,  independent  of  each 
lier,  and  which  are  not  bound  by  the  Decrees,  or  A^ 
'  the  States  of  the  Province,  till  luch  Decrees  are  ratify^d 
'  each  particular  City,  or  Republic,  which  fends  Deputies, 
'  Reprefentatives,  to  the  Provincial  Aflon^bly.  But  all  thefe, 
in'd  together,  make  up  one  Republic,  die  moft  confiderable  in 
e  Wond ;  which  Republic  is  eovemM  by  the  Aflembly  of 
e  States  General,  confifting  of  oeven  Voices,  each  Province 
iving  One.  As  thefe  States  General  can  neither  make 
^ar  or  Peace,  enter  into  new  Alliances,  or  laife  Money, 
ithout  the  Confent  of  every  Province ;  fo  neither  can  tne 
ates  Provincial  determine  thefe  Thii^s  wii;hout  the  Confent 
every  Republic,  or  City,  which,  by  the  ConiHtution  df  the 
■Qvince,  hath  a  Voice  in  the  Aflembly:  Which  fhews,  that 
efe  Provinces  and  Cities  are  not  united  by  fo  ftrong  a  Tye, 

thofc  who  are  eovem'd  by  one  Sovereici,  except  fo  far  as 
eceflity  obli^  mem  to  keep  together,  'niis  Commonwealth 
ew  to  that  Grandeur  in  the  Space  of  Fifty  Years,  as  to  rival 
t  moft  formidable  Powers  Uk  Europe  i  ana  to  difpute  the  Do- 
inion  of  the  Sea  even  with  Britain^  which  raisM  them  from 
blcurity. 

Trade,]  There  is  not  a  Nation  under  the  Sun,  where 
e  People  apply  themfelves  with  more  Diligence  to  all  man- 
r  of  mcchatilc  Arts,  than  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Country, 
he  Manufactures  formerly  peculiar  to  other  Countries  are 
re  almoft  brought  to  Perfedlion  \  not  fo  much  by  the  Inee- 
lity  of  the  Dvuhy  but,  in  Imitation  of  ancient  Rsnu^  mis 
ice  diftrefi'd  People  invited  all  others,  in  the  like  (hatter*d 
3ndition,  to  join  them,  and  fet  up  die  fame  Employments  as 
cy  carried  on  in  their  refpe£tive  Countries.  In  Harlem 
ey  make  the  iineft  Linen,  and  eive  it  fo  pure  a  White, 
at  they  bring  ic  from  all  the  reft  of  die  Provinces,  and  even 
>m  Germany  J  and  other  foreign  Countries,  to  bleach  it  here: 
t  this  Place  are  alfo  mAnufa<£faired  Fine  Silks,  Gauzes, 
jarfc  Flower'd  Velvets,  Gold  and  Silver  Brocades,  and 
her  rich  StuiSs.  Their  Woollen  Manufa£hires  flourilh  moft 
Leyden^  where  they  n^ake  Broad  and  Narrow  Goths,  Seriges 
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and  Camblcts ;  but  flill  inferior  to  tl-.ofe  of  Britain^  or  they 
would  not  purchafe  our  Woollen  Manufacluics  to  export  to 
other  Nations.  Their  Wool  the;/  Ipvc  from  Spain,  Germany^ 
and  Turkey :  Nor  arc  the  Silk  Manufaftures  of  ^Ihlland  fo 
g  )(>d  as  thofc  of  France  or  Italy ;  but  being  cheaper,  they  go 
off  betttT.  As  to  tiie  Navigaiion  of  this  mighty  State,  it  is 
frequently  f  ^iu,  that  the  Number  of  large  Ships,  and  Veflcls 
of  Bunion,  is  nearly  Oijual  to  th;it  of  England-^  for,  to  the 
Balr.'Cy  it  is  computed,  the  Dutch  employ  a  T'houfa'nd  more 
Ships  th;in  tlic  Ku'7Uji)\  but  this  ii  b.ilanc'd  by  the  Number 
of  Sliip.s  \vi:  fend  to  our  Phnualions  in  America^  where  the 
HciluUfUrs  have  little  or  no  TrnJt ;  but,  however,  in  c\-ery 
other  Countiy  almoft,  wiiiti:cr  the  Er.glijh  and  Dutch  trade, 
more  of  our  Siiips  arc  found  than  of  \}\t  United  Provinces  : 
And,  upon  a  late  Computation,  the  (^lantity  of  Shipping  be- 
longing to  the  Eng'ifO'i  amounls  to  930,000 1'ons;  and  to  the 
Dutc/%  goo, CO  Ton.;.  The  Trade  of  the  United  Provinces 
with  the  Britijl)  IUcs  is  ve:y  great :  From  England,  partial- 
cularly,  they  impoit  Brofid-cloth,  Druggets,  Ix>ng-clls,  Stuffs 
of  Uiany  Sc  rts,  Lcatlier,  Corn,  Coals,  and  fomething  of  al- 
moft  every  tiling  that  this  Kingdom  produces  j  befidcs  all  Sorts 
of  L:d:a  and  Turhy  re-expoited  Good«i,  Sugars,  Tobacco, 
Rice,  Ginger,  Pitch  and  I'ar,  and  fundry  other  Commodities 
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arc  kill'd,  a  Seventh  Part  of  the  Price;  9.  for  every 
ledBeaft,  above  three  Years  old,  Three-pence  per  Month; 
upon  a]l  Farms  and  Lands,  One  Pound  in  Sixteen ;  i  i.upon 
),  Eleven  Shillings  the  Barrel;  12.  upon  Houfes,  the 
ith-part  of  the  Rent.  In  fhort,  there  is  not  that  Thing 
?c  in  the  v^rhole  Country  but  fome  Duty  or  other  is  laid 
1  it.  Their  extraordinary  Taxes,  in  Time  of  War,  are, 
*olI-money,  which  is  ulually  T-wenty-pencc  per  Head : 
Chimney-money,  Twenty-pence  eycrv  ne;uth  :  Or,  3. 
id-tax,  being  Ten  Shillings  for  every  Hundred  Pdunds  per 
.  The  conftant  Charges,  or  Taxes  laid  upon  them,  to 
nd  their  Country  agai nil  the  Seas  and  Floods,  amount  to 
y  Pounds  Sterling  for  every  Rod  of  Sea-dyke ;  and,  againft 
Rivers  alfo,  the  Charge  of  maintaining  the  Banks  is  very 
it;  But  the  greateft  "Charge  of  all  is  the  Draining  thi 
intry,  when  it  is  overflowed,  and  their  Dykes  broken 
»Mgh,  as  they  frequently  are. 

'oKCES.]  The  Land  Forces  confift  of  25,000  Men, 
ipos'd  of  Sxvltzers^  Scots^  and  other  Foreigners,  as  well 
lational  Troops.  To  the  Standing  Forces  we  may  add  the 
>ops  they  are  obliged  to  keep  in  the  Barrier  Towns  of  the 
fria/i  Netherlands.  I  fhall  not  pretend  to  guefs  what  F6rccs 
United  Provinces  are  able  to  maintain ;  but,  from  their  ex- 
ive  Commerce,  Riches,  and  Number  of  People,  we  may, 
refume,  conclude,  that  there  arc  not  many  Kingdoms  m 
ope  able  to  equip  out  larger  Fleets,  or  more  numerous 
lies,  than  the  States  General. 
Lelicion.]      The  Calvlnj/is  arc  the  eftablifh'd  Church; 

no  Country  in  Europe  can  boaft  of  more  Religio|}s 
1  this  State ;  for  here  all  Sefts  and  Parties,  in  the  open 
feffion  of  their  refpcftive  Tenets,  are  tolerated  for  Trad- 
fake  ;  and  yet  'tis  faid  that  no  Part  of  Chriftdndom  is  Ie& 
;ions. 

'ltstoms.]  Their  ufual  Way  of  Travelling  is  in  Trecbt- 
ites,  or  cover'd  Boats,  drawn  by  a  Horfe,  at  the  Rate  of 
rcc  Miles  an  Hour,  for  which  the  Fare  does  not  exceed 
enny  a  Mile,  and  you  Tiave  the  Conveniency  of  carrying 
ortmanteau  or  ProvifionS,  To  that  you  need  not  be  at  any 
jence  at  a  Public  Houfe  by  the  Way.  A  Perfon  is  not  in 
Icaft  expos'd  to  the  Weather  in  thefe  Vcflcis,  and  can  fcarce 

any  Motion  ;  and  a  Paflenger  may  read,  or  divert  himfclf, 
►n  nis  Journey  as  he  thinks  proper;  aiid  there  is  fcarce 
"own  to  which  one  may  not  go  this  Way  every  Day,  and,  if 
e  a  confiderable  Place,  almoft  every  Hour,  at  the  Ringing 
a  Belli  but  they  will  not  ftay  a  Minute  afterwards  for  a 

Paflenger, 
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Paiicnger,  tbo'  they  fee  him  coming  The  Natives  are  vciy  <ki' 
trous  at  Skating  \  and,  when  the  Rivers  and  Dykes  are  trozcii 
up,  both  Men  and  Women  fixate  from  Place  to  Place,  upa:i 
their  Bufmefs  :  It  is  incredible  Y^qw  fwift  fome  of  them  move  in 
their  Skates  ;  no  running  Horfe,  it  is  faid,  can  keep  Pace  with 
them.  When  the  Snow  is  upon  the  Ground,  and  ^ozen  over, 
yoursg  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  appear  abroad  in  the  moft  mag* 
nificent  Sledges ;  each  SJedgc  is  drawn  by  a  Horic,  deckal 
with  rich  ana  glittering  Harnefs  ;  in  thefc  they  nin  Races  upofl 
the  frozen  Snow :  Great  Numbers  of  thefe  being  feen  in  the 
Streets  together,  cfpecially  at  Jmjfirdam^  make  a  very  bcairti' 
|til  Shew. 
f 
'  Of    D  E  N  MA  R  K, 

'TWERE  are  a  great  Number  of  Iflands  on  the  Giaft  offfer* 
^  wayy  and  others  belonging  to  that  Kingdom,  at  a  Diftancc 
from  it ;  the  moft  confideral^le  of  which  is  Ictland^  the  North- 
ern Part  of  which  lies  under  die  Arflic  Circle.  Its  Mouiitaint 
are  always  covered  with  Snow. 

Climate.]   The  North  Part  of  Brnmart  k 
DeamarK  faid  to  be  very  cold,  a^d  not  very  wholfome,  efpe^ 

cially  near  Copmhagen^  which  is  fuppofed  to  pro- 


IS;  which,  in  diat  Put  of  the  World,  will  go  iiear  as 
!iree  tunes  that  Sum  with  us,  confidering  die  Cheapneis 
ifions  and  Labour  in  thefe  Countries. 
IGION.J     Lutheranifm  is  the  eftablilhed  Religion  in 
r^,  and  no  odier  Denomination  pf  ChrifUans  are  tole* 

The  eflablifbed  Relidonin  Norway  is  the 
s  in  Denmark^  only  mat,  on  the  Borders    /«  Norway, 
landy  they  differ  but  very  little  from  mere 
ns.     The  Inhabitants  oX  Iceland^  i^o  wrn    h  luUnd. 
ncttothcDaniJbCrovmy  are  generally  the 
I  Religion  with  the  Danes ;  but  the  uncivilized  Natives, 
^mmonly  abfcond  in   Dens  and  Caves,  ftill  adhere  to 
ncient  Idolatry.     Alfo  in  ff^ardhuys^  or 
lion  Lapland^   die  Natives  are  generally    hUfUmd, 

ftill,  tho'  they  are  ufually  denominated 
ms ;   and,  by  the  ^Inno<;ence  of  their  Lives,  perhaps 
to  be  ranked  in  the  firft  Clais,  but  feem  to  have  veij 
d  Notions  of  its  Do£bines, 
TOMS.]  The  Dams  in  their  Funerals  are 
n^  mamificent ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon     OftUDgaeu 
)lit  a  Coipfe  in  a  Vault,  in  or  near  the 
I,  many  Months  together,  in  order  to  make  Prepara* 

folemnize  theBuri;u  with  thejereatcr  Pomp.  The  poor 

indeed,  are  buried  with  lefs  Ceremony;  but  even  they 
nded  to  their  Graves  by  a  Set  of  Mourners,  hired  by 
^arifh  for  that  Purpofe.  Holidays  are  obferved  as  ftrid- 
mdays  \  and,  in  -me  time  of  Divine  Service,  the  Gates 
nhagen  are  Ihut.  It  is  cuftomaiy  with  the  Dams  to  be 
led  feveral  Months  and  Years,  and  live  in  the  moft  in- 

Familiarity,  before  the  Marriage  is  folemnized  at 
^  but  then  thefe  Contra£b  are  veiy  folenm,  before 
i. 

aplander^  when  he  intends  to  marry,  looks    qj  ^^  2>a. 
a  Maid  well  ftockM  with  Rain-deer ;  for    landa-t. 
\  Cuftom  in  Lapland^  for  Parents  to  give 
Children,  as  foon  as  they  are  bom,  fome  Rain-deer, 

for  ever  after,  with  all  their  Increafe,  belong  to  the 
!n.  The  more  Rain-deer  a  Maid  has,  the  fooner  (he 
pedl  a  Husband  \  for  Latlanders  do  not  regard  Beauty, 
Qualifications  as  are  valuable  to  others.  It  is  natural 
I  as  live  in  barren  Countries,  to  be  moft  folicitous  for 
ibfiftcnce,  which  becaufe  the  Rain-deer  chiefly  afford 
they  look  upon  them  as  their  greateft  Riches,  which 
ft  fecure  them  againft  Wants.  The  poorer  Sort  are 
:  to  marry  a  Man's  Daughter,  who  lives  in  a  conve- 
nient 
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nicnt  Place  for  Hunting  and  Fifliing.  After  a  LapljJuUr  has 
pitched  upon  one  he  intends  to  niarrj',  he,  in  company  with 
two  or  three  Friends,  undertakes  a  Journey  to  her  i  ather. 
Being  come  to  the  Hut,  they  are  all  invited  in,  exccM^^t  the 
i^uitor,  who  ftays  for  fonic  time  withour,  and  niilVcs  awuy  his 
Time  in  fome  trlHing  EmployuKrt  or  f»i!icr,  perhaps  in  clea- 
ving of  Wood,  till  at  laft  he  alio  is  invited  in  j  for,  without  an 
cxpVefs  Invitation,  it  is  looked  upon  as  agrcnt  l^iece  of  Rude- 
ncfs  for  him  to  cojiic  in.  After  they  h.ire  fortiricd  themfclves 
with  a  Dram,  the  Spokefman  begins  to  declare  his  Suit,  dc- 
fniiTo;  tl-e  Maid's  Father  to  bcftow  his  Daughter  in  Marriage 
upon  the  youp?;  Man ;  and,  if  the  Father  conknts,  that  the 

f'ouni^  Man  ni'iy  pay  his  RcfpcdLs  to  the  Virgin,  he  2:oes  direct- 
y  out  of  the  Ilut  to  his  Sledge,  and  puts  on  his  heft  Apparel ; 
iiker  v/liich  t':cy  faluti:  with  a  Kifs,  and  not  only  prels  their 
/yip*:,  but  li!  ' .v/ile  thvi:-  Nofcs  together,  othcrwife  it  would  not 
pafs  for  a  true  Salute.  After  this,  Vx  makes  her  a  Prcfcnt 
of  a  Uai:i-flur's  Tongue,  and  the  like,  which  flic  rcfufes  to 
accept  in  the  Prefence  of  others ;  but,  being  fecretly  called 
afide,  without  the  Hut,  if  flie  accepts  of  the  Prefent,  the  Suitof 
begs  the  Favour  of  her  to  let  him  fleep  near  her  in  the  Hut, 
which  if  flic  gr.int>,  the  Maniagc  is  as  good  as  concluded  j  but 
if  Ihe  rcfufes,  flic  throws  the  Prcfcnts  at  his  Feet. 
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Ingheft  Mountains,  and  likewife  defcend  from  the  Top  of  tkeft 
fteep  Mfountains  down  to  the  Bottom,  without  any  Danger  of 
Failing.  This  feems  next  to  an  Impoffibility ;  but  I  find  it  a^ited 
by  Rheen^  and  quoted  by  Schejfer.  The  Laplanders  travel  in 
Sledges  during  the  Winter  Seaibn ;  he  who  fits  in  jt  governs 
the  Kain-deer  with  a  fin^e  Halter)  which  does  not  pafs  through 
the  Mouth,  but  is  only  fattened  to  the  Head  and  Horns  j  this 
he  holds  in  his  Right-hand,  with  a  Stick  at  the  End^  and 
throws  it  fometimes  on  the  Right,  and  fometimes  on  the  Left^ 
fide  of  the  Rain-deer,  which  turns  to  that  Side  where  the  Rope 
or  Halter  twitched.  The  Sledge,  being  of  a  femicircular  Fi- 
gure at  the  Bottom^  is  continually  inclining  to  one  Side  or 
other,  fo  that  it  wants  a  conftant  Balance,  which  muft  be  done 
partly  by  the  Body,  and  partly  by  the  Help  of  the  Hand  of  him 
tvhofits  in  it,  for  fear  it  (hould  overthrow  in  the  fwift  Courfe* 

Of    S  H^  E  D  E  N. 

Climate.]  'TPHE  Air  of  this  Country  is  veiycold ;  but,  if 
*  not  too  near  Lakes  or  Marfhes,  fo  pure  and 
wholfbme  to  breathe  in,  that  many  of  the  Inhabitants  live  toa 
great  Age.  During  the  Winter^  which  in  moft  Parts  conti- 
nues feven  Months,  and  towards  the  North,  the  whole  Coun- 
try k  covered  with  Snow  a  Yard  or  two  thick,  and  the  Lakes, 
Seas,  artd  Rivers  are  all  frozen  up.  The  Air  in  the  Northern 
Parts  is  fo  exceeding  (harp,  it  is  faid,  that  Water  iprinkled 
with  one's  Hand,  will  freeze  before  it  comes  to  the  Ground  ; 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  to  find  People  who  have  loft 
their  Nofes  or  Fingers  by  the  extreme  Cold  ;  but  the  Snow  is 
no  fooner  melted,  than  we  fee^  on  a  fudden.  Part  of  the  Earth 
covered  with  green  Herbs  and  Flowers.  The  Soil  is  not  very 
fertile  in  Corn  ;  but  that  Difadvantage  is  recompenfed  with 
pretty  good  Pafturage. 

GovERNi^ENT.]  This  Kingdom  is  very  ancient,  and  was 
formerly  elective ;  but  after  various  Turns  of  Fortune,  became 
hereditary  under  the  Reien  of  Gujiavus  I.  But  it  appears  at 
prefcnt,  that  the  Swedijh  Nobility  and  Gentry  have  of  late  not 
only  fully  recovered  their  ancient  Liberties,  but  the  States  have 
invcftcd  themfelves  with  fovereign  Power,  and  made  their  King 
entirely  dependent  on  them ;  and  Sweden  may  now  be  look'd 
upon  rather  as  an  Ariftocracy  than  a  Monarchy.  Where  a 
Gentleman  or  Nobleman  commits  a  capital  Crime,  he  is  (hot 
to  Death.  By  the  Laws  of  Sweden^  the  Father's  Eftate,  whe- 
ther hereditai^  or  acquired,  is  divided  among  his  Childxcn, 
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every  Son  having  an  equal  Share  in  it,  and  a  Dai^hter  half 
much  as  a  Son. 

REVENUES.]  The  public  Revenues  of  Sweden  arife,  eid 
out  of  the  dcmefhe  Lands  of  the  Crown,  or  from  the  Cuften 
the  Coin,  Copper  and  Silver  Mines,  Tythes,  Poll-monc 
Fines,  ftamp'd  Paper,  and  other  Duties  on  Proceedings 
Law;  all  which  are  computed  to  amount  to  a  Million  Steriin 
whereof  the  Cuftoms  produce  about  a  Fourth-part,  and  tl 
Dcmefnc  Lands  a  Third. 

Religion.]  The  £/if //]^  afliune  the  Honour  of  plantu 
the  Gofpel  amone  the  Swedes^  in  the  Beginning  of  the  nin 
Century.  The  Reformation  was  begun  in  Sweden  in  t 
Reign  of  Gttjlavus  Erickjony  at  the  Beginning  of  the  fixteen 
Century,  who  promoted  it,  as  well  upon  politic  as  relieio 
Views.  The  Clergy,  in  general,  were  his  Enemies,  and  e 
cccdine  rich,  which  were  two  very  ftrong  Inducements  to  fei: 
their  Lands,  and  unite  them  to  the  Crown  ;  and  this  he  a 
complifh'd  in  his  Reign,  leaving  the  Clergy  but  a  {lender  Mail 
tenance.  Lutheranijm  prevails  here  ;  nor  will  they  (ufier  ar 
other  Der.omination  of  Chriftians,  whether  Natives  or  F( 
rcigners. 

Customs.]  Peopleof  Condition  of  cither  Sex,  arc  fcldoi 
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e  Place  of  Manure,  rendering  the  Soil  fo  fruitful  in  the  Middle 
id  Southern  Parts,  that  the  Snow  is  no  fooner  melted,  than^ 
I  a  fudden,  the  Earth  is  covered  with  green  Herbs  and 
lowers,  and  the  Com  is  ready  for  reaping  about  two  Months 
ter  it  is  fown.  Travellers  relate  that,  in  the  Heart  of  Aft/^ 
vy^  the  Summer  Heats  are  almoft  as  troublefome  as  the  Win* 
:r*s  Cold  5  that,  in  the  Summer-time,  the  Sun,  railing  the  _ 
apours  in  the  Lakes,  and  marfhy  Grounds,  about  Petersburg 
I  Lat.  6o,  occafions  Tempefts  of  Thunder  and  Liehtning  al- 
loft  every  Day,  and  that  the  Heat  is  then  as  trouolefome  as 
ic  fevere  Cold  in  Winter. 

Government.  ]  The  Crown  of  Mofcovy  is  hereditary, 
nd  the  Government  truly  defpotical :  The  Lives  and  Eftates 
f  the  Subjeds  are  wholly  at  the  Difpofal  of  the  Sovereign, 

Forces.]     The  Mofcovites  have  very  near  120,000  re- 

^lar  Troops,  exercis'd  and  difciplinM  after  the  modem  Way, 

ommanded  either  by  OiHcers  which  have  been  invited  into 

heir  Service  from  Abroad,  or  fuch  as  have  been  taken  out  of 

he  Nurfery  of  the  Guards,   wherein  the  Czar,  to  induce 

thers  to  imitate  him,  ferv'd  himfelf,  firft  as  a  Drummer,  then 

Corporal,  and  afterv^ards  Serjeant,  till  he  gradually  rofe  to  be 

*aptain,  appearing;  at  certain  Times  at  their  Heaa,  and  exer* 

Rng  them  himfelf.      The  Ruffians  imagined,  that  he  did 

IS  only  for  his  Diverfion,  and  the  ancient  Troops  of  die 

ingdom  feem'd  delighted  with  die  Performance  of  their 

ercifes :  Whereupon  this  little  Company  (which  coniifted 

y  pf  Fifty  Men)  grew  into  feveral  Regiments,  and  became 

latch  for  the  ancient  Troops,  which  was  not  taken  nodco 

by  them  till  it  was  too  late. 

Uligion.J     The  Religion  of  Mofc9vy  is  that  of  tbe 

Irine  of  the  Greek  Church.     Chriftianity  was  firft  intro- 

d  among  them  about  the  Year  989,  though,  according  to 

IVadition,  St.  Andrew  firft  planted  the  Gofpel  in  this 

itry. 

J8T0MS.  ]     When  anv  Pcrfon  makes  a  Vifit,  on  enter- 

is  Friend's  Houfe,  he  hrft  looks  about  for  the  Saint,  and, 

g   difcover'd  it,   makes  a  low  Reverence  towards  the 

,  and,  if  his  Devotion  be  very  warm,  falls  on  his  Face 

Ground  before  it,  crolTing  himfelf,  and  faying,  Lord^ 

Ifrcy  ttpon  me  ;  after  which  he  turns  about,  and  (alutes 

after  of  the  Family,  and  the  reft  of  the  Company ;  and 

dy  prefents  him  with  a  Dram,  and  fufiers  him  to  kiu 

icek ;  after  which  it  was  cuftomary  for  her  to  widi- 

ind  appear  no  more  during;  the  Entertainment;  But 

*  Czar  introduced  the  Cultom  of  Ladies  comneriing 

more 
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more  faniiliariy  with  the  Gendemeiu  bjr  whicb  he  entiftl)r 
won  the  Hearts  of  the  Ryffian  Dames.  ,  .      . 

Curiosities.]  l^he  itrange  Sort  of  Meloli,  found  ir  tfaei 
Southern  Parts  of  this  Country,  may  be  rcckonM  as  one  of  ' 
the  chief  Rarities :  It  rcfembles  a  Lamb,  and  its  Heat  con- 
fumes  all  the  Herbs  within  its  Reach  ;  as  the  Fntit  ripen,  the 
Stalk  decays^  and  is  covered  with  a  Subflance  exaAIy  like 
Wool,  (hort  and  curling ;  the  JSkin  being  drels'd  as  Tannof 
ufually  do  the  flcfhy  Side  of  Lamb-fldns  without  taking  of 
the  Wool,  no  Perfon  can  diftmguHh  between  the  Skin  of  this 
Vegetable  (if  wc  mav  allow  it  to  be  fucK}  aind  that  of  a  Com^ 
mon  Lamb.  The  mofcovites  ufe  the  Skin  of  this  Thing,  in- 
ftead  of  Furs,  for  lining  of  their  Vefts.  The  ftately  Churdi^ 
in  the  Crty  of  Mofcbw^  called  the  Jirujahmj  feem  d  to  7!nfai  i 
Bafilides  h  then  Czar,  fuch  an  extraordinary  Pile  of  BuHd- 
ing,  that  he  ordered  the  Eyes  of  the  Architect  to  be  put  oirt| 
that  he  might  ne^er  contrive  or  behold  its  Frilow. 


Of  P  O  L  AN  I5, 

*HE   Atr  tf  thi5  Country 
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conftant  Oppofition^  and  the  Provocatibns  thejr  ineeC 
from  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts  among  them,  and  in 
Neighbourhood.  In  Pruffiaj  and  in  Courland^  particu- 
the  Majority  of  the  Inhabitants  are  Lutbtrans ;  but  the 
if  Poland  being  an  Overmatch  for  PrtMa^  they  have 
frequently  tempted  to  encroach  upon  the  poor  Lutbt' 

rsTOMs.]  At  an  Entertainment  the  Pelis  lav  neither 
es.  Forks  nor  Spoons,  but  every  Peribn  brings  tnem  with 
and  they  are  no  fooner  fet  down  to  Table^  but  all  the 
I  are  (hut  up,  and  not  open'd  till  the  Company  g6 
,  and  the  Plate  is  taken  Account  of ;  for  their  Footmen 
cceeding  light-finger'd.  Tis  faid  to  be  no  uncommon 
g  to  ^ee  a  Gentleman,  at  one  of  thefe  Feafls,  give  his 
nt  Part  of  his  Meat,  which  he  eats  as  he  ftands  behind 
and  to  let  him  drink  out  of  the  fame  Cup  widi  him. 
tho*  thei'e  is  ufually  great  Plenty  of  Provifions  fcrv*d  up» 
nuch  left  after  the  Entertainment  is  ended,  yet  Very  litde 
im'd  to  the  Family,  but  the  Gentlemens  servants  leize 
is  left;  and  they  have  a  Napkin  on  Purpofe,  to  carry 
he  Sweet-meats  for  their  Ladies.  After  Dinner  Bum* 
u:e  freely  taken  off,  as  in  Mofcovy ;  nor  will  they  eafily 
c  any  Perfon  from  pledging  them.  The  ufual  Way  of 
eOing  is  on  HoHeback ;  a  Polifi  Gentleman  will  fcarce 
a  Stone's  Throw  in  a  Town,  without  his  Horfe  and 
)age.  TTiere  are  very  few  Inns  upon  the  Roads ;  but, 
e  of  Neceflity,  or  where  there  are  but  poor  Accommo- 
1s,  the  Poles  are  fo  extremely  hofpitable,  that,  upon  ap- 
;  to  the  Lord  of  any  Village,  he  will  fupply  the  Tra- 
with  Refrefhmcnt  gratis.  Their  Exercifes  are  Hunt- 
and  Feats  of  Horfemanfhip,  on  which  they  value  them- 
much.  lycaping,  Vaulting,  and  Jumpine,  are  alfo  much 
lere ;  and  Dancing  is  a  favourite  Divemon. 

Of  rURKTin  Europe. 

ERNMENT.JT^HE  Turkijh  Emperors  are  rcftrain'd 
J.  by  no  Laws  or  Compadls,  their  Power 
limited,  and  they  look  upon  the  Country  as  well  as 
cople  to  be  their  Property,  and  every  Man's,  Life  and 
ne  in  the  Empire  to  be  at  their  Difpofal.  If  aiiy  Vicc- 
3r  Baffa,  is  charged,  or  but  fufpcfted,  of  Difloyalty  or 
jndufl:,  there  feldom  needs  any  further  Convi£Hon,  it  is 
ich  the  Intereft  of  the  Sovereign  to  ruin  him,  all  his  For- 
a.  I,  R  tune 
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ttine  devolvjiig  on  the  Crown  ;  He  is  feldom  acquainted  wffti 
die  Nature  of  the  Oftencc,  or  the  Names  of  his  Accufers  j  but, 
without  giving  him  the  kaft  Oppominity  of  making  a  De- 
fcoccj  a  Capigi  is  difpatchedj  with  an  Imperial  Decree,  tty 
take  off  the  unhappy  BaiTa^s  Head.  The  Baila  receiver  it 
with  the  highdl  Rcfpe*^,  putting  it  to  his  Head,  and,  after  he 
has  read  it,  fay!?,  Tht  IViJi  &f  God  and  tbi  Emperor  he  dmi^ 
or  fomc  fuch  Kxpreffion,  tefti^tng  his  entire  Refignation  to 
the  Divine  Will,  and  that  of  their  Prince,  Then  he  takes  (he 
Silken  Cord,  which  the  Capi&i  has  ready  in  his  Bofom  i  and 
^  having  tied  it  about  his  own  Neck,  and  faid  a  fliort  Prayer, 
the  Capigi'a  Servants  throw  him  on  the  Floor,  and,  drawli^ 
the  Cord  ftrait,  foon  difpatch  him  ^  after  which  his  Head  is 
cut  off,  and  carried  to  Court,  and  fhcwn  the  Sultan.  In 
general  their  Laws  art;  equitable  enough,  if  they  were  Mf 
executed  ;  but  there  is  no  Place  in  the  World,  where  JufHcc 
is  more  frequently  bought  or  fold  ;  and  tho'  Bribery  be  fo  of- 
ten praftifed,  there  h  no  Place  where  it  is  more  feverclj 
puniflicd,  if  the  Sultan  happens  to  be  an  afltve  Prince,  and 
concerns  himfelf  to  inquire  into  the  Conduct  of  his  OiKccn. 

The  Grand  Seignior's  ^cra^lio,  at  ConJIantlmplu 
Sergim,  is  rather  a  Collection  of  Palaces  and  ApartmenO* 

added  to  one  another,   than   one  fingle  Palace, 
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Tation  6f  Af&irs  intirely  in  his  Hands,  Tliis  Statef-^ 
x>k'd  upon  to  be  much  more  fecure  in  Time  of  Wai* 
'eace,  efpecialhr  if  he  meets  with  but  tolerable  Sue-' 
'  the  Troops  feldom  lie  idle  long  but  they  mutiny, 
aps  demand  the  Heads  of  thofe  whom  they  imagine 
?mies :  And  we  find  thefe  Sultans  ready  to  give  \xp 
ifter,  and  even  every  Favourite  they  have,  rather  than 
Hazard  on  theii*  Account.  Adultery,  on  the  Wife's 
a  Capital  Crime,  if  the  Hufband  will  proceed  againft 
I  the  Rigor  the  Law  allows ;  and  the  Man  who  is 
this  Crime  with  another's  Wife  may,  on  the  Spot^ 
by  the  injured  Hufband. 

>lj  England  knAs  to  Turky^  Cloth^  StufB,  Per-^ 
,  Haberdafhers  Wares,  Conev-fkins,  Clock-work, 
ad^  and  fome  Iron  ;  and  the  Engltjh  Merchants  fre-> 
fc>uy  up  French  and  Lijbon  Sugars,  and  tranfport  thi-» 
well  as  Bullion  from  Cadiz ;  all  carried  in  our  own 

NUES.]  To  calculate  exa<Slly  what  Sums  come  intti 
in's  Treafure  annually,  is  fcarce  pra£Ucable.  As  the 
nent  is  arbitrary,  the  Court  can,  in  Cafes  of  Neccffity^ 
d  the  Putfes  of  every  Subjed ;  and  it  is  not  uncbm- 
ben  the  Treafure  is  low,  to  borrow  of  the  great  Of- 
'ho  are  known  to  abound  in  Wealth  ;  but  it  is  fcarce 
m'd  a|ain^  in  which  they  dcquiefce  without  mufmur- 
their  Mafldr  fhould  proceed  to  demand  the  Whole, 
aps  their  Heads  with  it; 

Es.  1  The  Militia  of  the  7urktjb  Empire  is  of  two 
de  firfl  have  certain  Lands  appointed  for  their  Main- 

and  the  other  are  paid  out  of  the  Treafury.  Thofe 
t  certain  Lands  amount  to  about  268,451  Troopers, 
Men.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  alfo  certain  auxiliaty 
aifed  by  the  tributary  Countries  of  this  Empire  j  as 
wrx,  iyalachians^  Moldavians^  &c.  who  arc  com- 
by  their  refpedive  Princes*  The  Kan  of  the  Crim 
is  obliged  to  furnifh  100,000  Men,  and  to  ferve  in 
when  the  Grand  Seignior  takes  the  Field ;  and  the 
3f  Moldavia  and  JValachia  attend  with  about  6000  or 
en  each.  In  every  War,  befides  the  above  Forces, 
:  great  Numbers  of  Voluntiers,  who  live  at  their  own 

in  ExpeiSation  of  fucceeding  the  Zaims  and  Tima- 
rhefe  Adventurers  do  not  only  promife  themfelves  an 
'  they  furvlve,  but  are  taught,  that  if  they  die  in  a 
ainfl  the  Chriftians,  they  fhall  go  immediately  to 
Thofe  Forces  which  receive  meir  Pay  from  the 
'  are  called  the  S)ihis  -nd  Janizaries.  The  Spahis 
'    R  2  are 
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arc  in  Number  about  I2>ooo*  The  Janizaries  arc  efieeml 
the  beft  Soldiers  in  the  Turiijh  Armks,  and  on  them  they 
principally  depend  In  an  Engagement ;  thcfe  amount  to  about 
25,000  Men,  who  are  quartcr'd  in  and  about  Conflanttmpln 
They  fret|uentTy  grow  mutinous,  and  have  proceeded  fo  ftl 
feme  times  as  to  dcpofe  the  Sultan.  Befides  the  Janizaries  of 
C^njlanilmpUy  every  Province  of  the  Empire  is  fill'd  with 
Foot  Soldiers,  who  bear  that  Name,  but  thefe  are  not  inroll'd 
with  the  others- 

Religion,]  The  eftabllfli'd  Religion  of  Turky  in  Eurspi 
15  that  of  the  Mahmetan^  fo  called  from  Mahrmt  the  Au- 
thor of  it-  They  hold  the  Dofbine  of  Fate,  yet  allow  of 
future  Rewards  and  Punifliments  5  and  that  God  AJmightjr 
will  perfonally  make  every  Man  rewder  an  Account  of  hi 
Aftions  %  and  that  they  fhall  be  weighed  in  a  Pair  of  Sca!(^  \ 
and  all  thofe,  whofe  good  Actions  outweigh  their  evil  cmeSf 
fliall  go  inftantly  into  Paradtifc ;  but  on  the  contrary,  thofe 
whofc  evil  Aifiions  outweigh  their  good  ones,  0iall  go  intfl 
Helh  Their  Paradife  is  a  Place  of  all  manner  of  fenfual 
PJeafure,  which  true  Muffulmans,  or  Believers,  arc  to  par- 
take of.  But  thofe  who  arc  doomed  to  the  Punifhments  of 
Hell,  Mahomit  aiTures  us,  wU  be  tormented  wiA  unquench- 
■  ■    "'  -  -    "■      Water ;  and^  being  burnt  and  reduced 
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TS  are  kept  in  Repair  in  T^rky^  by  the  Contributions  and 
abours  of  private  reople,  who  look  upon  it  to  be  a  Work 
f  Charity,  and  highly  acceptable  to  Heaven,  to  provide  for 
le  Ncceffities  of  the  wcary'd  Traveller :  Even  khofe  who  live 
f  their  Labour,  and  have  nothing  elfe  to  contribute,  will 
»end  Part  of  their  Time  gratis  in  thefe  Emi^oynients.  Mar* 
a^e  in  Turky  is  of  two  IGnds,  the  one  for  Life,  if  diele  be 
>  juft  Caufe  of  Divorce,  and  the  other  temporary,  and  upon 
en  Conditions  as  the  Parties  can  agree  on.  As  to  Con- 
tbiiiage,  or  their  Commerce  with  their  Female  Slaves,  that 
,ey  breed  up  or  purchafe,  and  with  whom  no  Contra^  are 
ade,  thefe  are  not  reckoned  among  the  Number  of  Wives. 
>f  the  firft  Sort  of  Wives,  the  Turks  feldom  take  more  than 
le,  though  they  are  ailow'd  four,  unleis  upon  the  Account 
*  advancing  themfelves  by  fuch  Matches  ;  for,  as  thefe 
b^ives  are  M  equal,  it  feems  almoft  impoffible  to  avoid  a 
upetual  Contention,  where  there  are  feveral  of  them  in  one  ' 
[oufa  But  a  Turk  ufually  takes  one  of  thef^  to  be  Miftrefi 
f"  the  Family ;  and,  if  their  Fancy  for  Variety  induces  them 
\  take  more  Females  to  their  Bed,  they  purchafe  fome  beauti- 
il  Slaves  in  the  Market,  if  there  be  none  they  like  among 
leir  own.  Thefe  Concubines  are  far  from  attempting  to 
val  their  Miflrefs,  though  they  (hare  with  her  in  weir 
lafter's  Bed  ;  but  pay  her  the  greateft  Refpe£t,  and  wait  up- 
1  her  with  uncommon  Diligence.  By  a  Sign,  or  a  Nod, 
iperceptible  to  Strangers,  every  thing  is  tranfafled  in  a 
amily  without  Noife  and  Contradiitiop,  But  if  infuperabte 
verfions,  and  intolerable  Jars,  fometimes  happen,  the  Turks 
►ply  the  common  Remedy  of  a  Divorce.  As  to  the  fecond 
)rt  of  Wives,  thofe  they  contraft  with  for  a  Time  :•  This  is 
ually  done,  where  a  Merchant  or  Traveller  has  Occafion  to 
fide  in  fome  Place  at  a  great  Diftance  from  home :  In  this 
afe,  the  Terms  are  agreed  on  before  a  Magiftrate,  and  the 
^oman  is  taken  to  his  Bed  with  very  little  Ceremony,  and 
(miiled  with  leis. 

Of   ENGLAND. 

T^O  give  a  fatisfadory  Account  of  Britain  and  Ireland j 
I  would  take  up  too  much  Room  for  the  Brevity  of  our 
eten.  We  have  therefore  chofen  to  be  entirely  filent  on  this 
ead,  rather  than  prefent  our  Readers  with  an  Account, 
hich  muft  have  been  very  imperfeft.  We  have  however 
ven  a  Lift  of  the  feveral  Counties  of  England  smd  Wales j  with 
eir  chief  Towns,  Square  Miles,  Diftance  and  Bearinz  from 
md^n^  and  their  Diftance  ^fo  from  London  in  meafur^d  Miles. 
R  3  Pivifion 
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Of  rU  RKT  in   A  S  I  A. 

:.]  nr*  HE  Air  of  NatoUa  is  very  different j  being 
Jl     in  fome  Provinces  very  fine ;  in  others  wtiy 
It  has  been  cfteemed  a     ^atotia. 


peftilentious. 

litful  Country^  when  it  was  well  culri- 

had  fevcrftl  confiderable  Cities  in  it  j  but  qreat  Part 
ance  lies  juniDarmred  at  prefent,  and  the  Towns  in 
in  other  Parts  of  Turky.  The  Produce  of  Nat$lia 
ifts  in  Silks,  Goats  Hair,  Twifte^l  Cotton,  Cordo- 
eral  Colours,  Oilicuts  White  and  Blue,  Wool  for 

Tapeftrles,    Quilted  Coverlets,    Soap,    Rhubarb, 
eneed,  Scammony,  Opium,  faf^.     The  Soil  is  fq-* 
ding  with  Oil  and  Wine,  and  moft 
aln  and  Fruits.     Turcomania  is  much    TarrMMiMc 

with  Mountains,  cfpecially  near  the 
but  in  the  Mid-land  Valleys  the  Soil  is  fertile  and 
producing  Wjne,  Corn,  and  pafture  in  Sundance. 
R  4  Tht 
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The  Air  of  Syria  pr9Ur  is  healthful  wA  yetf 
Syria  frcftt.  temperate,  and  the  Soil  deep,  level,  and  firuitiiif« 
producing  Com,  Grapes,  Fig^ir  Oranges,  Lemons, 
Dates,  Medicinal  Herbs,  Silk,  and  other  valuable  Commo- 
dities. The  Soil  and  CUmatf  of  PaUftim  were  incomp^Srablj 
fruitful  and  pleafant,  as  we  are  inforqu'd  in  Hdy 
FaUfiine.  Writ ;  but  at  prefeht  it  is  lb  ill  cultiv3te4e  that« 

except  a  few  Figs,  Pomegranater,  Palm-trees, 
Oranges,  and  fome  Wines,  xxmich  grow  in  the  Vall^,  there 
remains  none  of  th^t  antient  Plenty.  Diarbeck  in  gcneni 
enjoys  a  good  Temperature  of  Air,  and  me  Soil 
alio  is  very  rich  and  fruitful,  capable  of  producing 
the  Necellaries  of  Life  in  abundance,  it  properly 
cultivated.  The  Soil  of  Eyraca^  or  CbaUea^  op 
Babylonia  J  was  ^anciently  fi>  fertile,  that  according 
to  Herodotus^  it  yielded  IpO  fold  and  upwaitis.  The 
Blades  of  Wheat  and  Barley  were  fpur  Fingers  broad,  as  dw 
fame  Author  affirms :  And  by  Pliny  it  ia  faid  of  the  Babyk^ 
niansj  that  they  mowed  their  Com  twice,  and  ieeded  it  a  thin! 
time,  or  it  would  be  nothing  but  Blades.  Buttho'  in  general 
the  Country  was  extremely  fruitful,  delightful,  and  healthful, 
yet,  in  feme  Places,  it  was  cover'd  with  a  flimy  Matter,  whicK 
the  Overflowing  of  the  Water,  and  the  Nature  of  die  Soil 


Diarhetk, 


daJdai. 
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-fatal  Difiempers  on  the  Natives.  Curdifian  or  ^JBria  is  a  verf 
pleafimt  and  iruitful  Country,  diverfified  with  HiUs 
and  Valleys :    The  Hills  are  adom'd  with  the    Our^ijUm^ 
fineft  Oaks,  and  great  Variety  of  other  Timber    •^  45"^. 
and  Fruit-trees.    The  Valleys  are  well  water'd, 
and  bear  excellent  Grain  where  they.are  cultivated ;  but  being 
under  the  Dominion  of  the  flothful  Turk^  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  being  a  frontier  Country  between  Turky  and 
Perfioy  there  is  very  little  of  it  maimr'd.    However  there 
ire  vaft  Flocks  and  Herds  fed  in  this  Country,  the  Ownera 
Jivine  in  Tents  like  the  Arabs.    Galls  and  Tobacco  are  the 
principal  Produce  of  the  Soil  at  prefent ;  but,  it  feems,  it  is  fit 
for  any  thing,  it  being  very  deep :    There  are  abundance  d 
Vineyards ;  "however  they  make  no  Wine,  but  dry  tlyur 
Grapes. 

The  Soil  of  ATtngrelia  is  diverfied  with  Hills,  Mountains, 
Valleys,  and  Plains,  but  over  run  with  Woods, 
and  but  here-and-there  cultivated.      The  natural    Afingniia. 
produce  is  but  fmall  for  want  of  Tillage ;  and 
tho'  there  arc  all  kinds  of  Fruits  that  are  found  in  England^ 
yet,  growing  wild,  they  have  little  Tafte,  and  breed  Difeafes. 
The  vine  alone  yields  its  Fruit  to  Perfedtion,  tho'  it  be  left 
to  rear  itfelf  round  the  Bodies  of  Trees ;  and,  did  the  People 
underftand  the  true  Art  of  making  Wine,  that  of  this  Coun- 
try would  be  the  beft  in  the  World ;  for  as  it  is,  with  their 
ordering,  'tis  pleafant  to  the  Taftc,  good  in  the  Stomach,  and 
of  a  ftrong  Body.     This  Country  abounds  with    Water : 
Many  Rivers  fall  down  from  Mount  Caucafus^  which  render 
the  Ground  very  damp.     Wheat  and  Barley,  and  fome  Rice, 
grow  here,  but  in  fmall  Quantities,  and  is  only  ufed  by  the 
better  Sort.     They  have  Beeves  and  Hogs  in  Plenty,  Wild 
Boars,  Stags,  and  other  Venifon,  excellently  good  ;  as  alfo 
Partridges,  Quails,  Pheafants,  and  other  Wild  Fowl  in  Plen- 
ty :   They  have  alfo  Falcons,  and  even  Eagles  and  Pelicans 
come  hitner  from  Mount  Caucafus ;  whence  alfo  they  are 
fometimes  vifited  by  Lions,  Leopards,  Tygcrs,  Wolves,  and 
Jaccalls.     The  Soil  of  Arabia  Peirea^  too  much 
like  that  of  manv  other  Parts  of  Arabia^  chiefly     AraliaTttn^. 
confifb  of  fandy  Dcferts,  craggy  Mountains,  and 
rolling  Sands :  B'lt  this  Country  is  in  fome  meafurc  better 
cultivated  in  the  inland  Parts,  and  more  travelled  thro'  on  ac- 
count of  Trade.     The  Sea-coafts  and  Banks  of  Rivers  in- 
deed afford  a  rich  Soil,  producing  aromatic  Plants,  and  de- 
licious Fruits,  as  Aloes,  Caffia,  Spikenard,  Cardamum,  Cin- 
naoionji  Pepper,  Dates,  Oranges,  Lemons^  C^r,  Frankincenfe, 

Myrrh, 
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Mjrrrh,  and  other  valuable  Gums  :  Thev  have  |;mt  Plentf 
of  Honey  and  Wax.  The  Air  of  this  Country  m  Ae  Sum- 
mer is  exceeding  hot,  efpeciallv  in  the  inland  Piuts,  and  to- 
wards the  Eaft ;  the  Heavens  being  feldom  or  never  ovcrcaft 
with  Clouds. 

Georgia  is  a  mountainous  woody  Coimtyy,  wluch  has  pio- 
teAed  it  from  abfolute  Conqueft.    The  SchI  is 
Cttrgia.  ycj^  fertile  in  Grain;  the  Fruits  are  exceOent^ 

and  of  divers  Sorts  *,  no  Place  in  Eur^pg  produces 
better  Pears  and  Apples ;  nor  are  finer  Pomegranates  feeii  in 
any  Part  of  Jfta.    There  are  alio  abunduice  of  Catde, 
Venifon,  and  Wild  Fowl  of  all  Sorts ;  aUb  great  Plenty  of 
Fifli.     The  Wine  is  fo  rich,  that  the  King  t^Pitfia  has  al- 
ways of  it  for  his  own  Drinking.    Silk  is  alfo  produced,  but 
not  in  that  Plenty  Travellers  tsdk  of.    The  Air  of  this  Coun- 
try is  generally  very  plcafant,  healthful,  and  temperate.  Cbufi* 
ftariy  or  Suftana^  emoys  fo  pure  an  Air,  that,  towards  the 
Eaflcrn  Farts,  the  Stars  (hine  with  fucb  Luftre^ 
Cb:'fftati,         that  one  Man  may  known  another  very  well  by 
•rSufanM.        ^gj^  Ljg]^t :  There  are  very  feldom  any  Hum- 
canes  or^Tempefts%  and  very  little  Thunder  and^ 
Lightning  ;  nor  is  it  fubjedl  to  Earthquake?!,     Fhe  Air*  in  the 
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Ifland  of  RJjodis  is  very  healthful,  and  the  G>untiy  exceedii^ 

plcaiant)  adom'd  with  Trees  and  Herbage  always 

^reen ;  and  a  Day  icarce  ever  happens,  it  is  faid,    Rbodn, 

wherein  the  Sun  does  not  Ihine  upon  them.   Their 

Wines  are  much  admir*d  j  and  the  Country  affords  fuch  Plen- 

2  of  all  Things  befides,  which  can  render  Life  agreeable, 
at  it  gave  Occafion  to  the  Fi£tion  of  Golden  Showers.    In- 
deed they  do  not  abound  in  Com,  but  then  they  are  well  fup* 
i^ed  with  it  from  the  neighbouring  Continent  of  Natolia. 
TTic  Ifland  of  Lango  affords  a  pleaSnt  Profpeft 
as  we  approach  it,  being,  for  the  moft  part,  a  fine    l^ango, 
level  Country,  but  riling  gradually  into  Hills  to- 
wards the  Eaft ;   from  whence  there  fall  feveral  little  Rivu- 
lets into  the  Plain,  which  make  the  Soil  extremely  fruitful. 
The  Wines  of  this  Ifland  are  much  admir'd  at  Rome.    Here 
arc  alfo  great  Plenty  of  Cyprefe  and  Turpentine-trees,  and 
many  other  beautiful  and  medicinal  Plants.      The  Ifland  of 
Samos  in  general  enjoys  a  healthful  Air,  except 
in  fome  few  Places ;  and  it  is  obferved  here,  as    ^*««- 
i;i  moft  other  Iflands  of  the  Levant^  that  they 
Ibldom  have  any  Rain,  Thunder,  or  tempefhious  Weather, 
tut  in  Winter;  whereas,  in  our  Climate,  we  have  moil 
Thunder  in  Summer,  and  the  heaviefl  Showers.    This  Ifland 
is  encumbered  with  Mountains,  Rocks,  and  Precipices ;  but 
the  Plains  are  fruitful  and  pleafant.     The  Mountains  arc  co- 
vered With  Pine-  trees  ;  and  they  have  a  fufficient  Quantity  of 
Wines,  Olives,  Pomegranates,  Mulberry-trees,  Figs,  Com, 
Honey,  Wax,  Scammonv,  i^c.     Their  Mufcadine  Wine  is 
much  admir'd  by  Travellers,  and  their  Silk  is  fine.     They 
have  confiderable  Herds   of  Cattle,  Oxen,  Sheep,  Goats, 
Deer,   Wild  H^,  Hares,  Partridges,  and  other  Game,  in 
great  Plenty.     The  Ifland  of  Scio  is  a  rocky  mountainous 
Country,  without  any  Rivers  or  Springs  but  what 
arc  dried  up  in  a  hot  Summer;  when  Turks^    Sdo. 
ynvsy  and  Chriftians^  frequently  go  in  Proceffion, 
to  obtain  Rain  from  Heaven ;  alfo  this  Ifland  is  fubjcA  to 
Earthquakes.     This  Country  does  not  produce  Corn  enough 
for  the  Ufe  of  the  Inhabitants,  but  they  have  plenty  of  it  horn 
Netolia,     Scio  has  great  plenty  of  Wine  :  Firgil  and  Horace 
mention  it  as  the  bdl  Wine  in  Greece ;  and  Cafar  regal 'd  his 
Friends  with  it  in  his  Triumphs,  and  Sacrifices  to  Jupiter  and 
the  other  Gods.     They  have  Olives  in  Scio  ;  and,  notwith- 
ihuidinz  great  Part  of  the  Ifland  is  a  barren  Rock,  yet,  in 
fome  Places,  there  are  abundance  of  Orange,  Citron,  Mu!*- 
berry,  Pom^ante,  and  Turpentine-trees ;  and  here  is  the 
a  befl 
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beft  Maftich  in  the  World.    Among  their  Fniite  we  muft  Ml 
forget  their  Figs,  of  which  they  mkt  Bnmdy^  ud  cxpatt 

Seat  Quantities  to  their  Neighbours.  The  Fkr^i^gei  of  dui 
and  are  much  taken  notice  of  by  Tnvellcn ;  eveiy  Village 
has  a  Servant  who  leads  a  great  many  hundred  Brace  of  them 
into  the  Fields  in  a  Morning ;  and,  upon  his  Call,  thqr  oome 
together  again  in  the  Evenine,  and  return  to  their  relpcftive 
Mafters.  The  Ifland  of  Meteline  not  only  produces  apod 
Corn,  but  is  iUlI  remarkable  for  its  esKcIleiit 
MtteUne.  V/ine ;  the  Soil  alfo  produces  very  good  Oil,  and 

Figs,  and  Pine-trees  which  produce  black  Pitch. 


Revenues.]  -j 

Forces.]        f  See  thefe  under  the  Article,   Ticriy  iq 

Religion.]   C     Europe, 

Customs.]    J 


Of  A  R  A  B  I  A. 

Climate.] rw^  H  £  Air,  in  the  N(»^em  Parti  fsS  AraUm^ 
X     is  very  hot  duriiig  the  Summer,  the  Hea^ 
vcns  being  fddom  overcafl ;  but  it  is  more  temperate  towardf 
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Gnnd  Seignior  is  always  |lad  to  have  a  good  Underftanding 
Vrith  them ;  for  it  is  in  their  Power  to  do  his  Subjeds  a  great 
deal  of  Mifchief,  bv  their  Excurfions  and  Robberio,  and 
very  ^fficiilt  to  punim  diem  for  it :  For  tfao'  the  Arabians  are 
not  a  Match  for  the  Turk  in  open  Field,  yet  it  would  deftroy 
the  beft  Annies  to  purfue  them  thro'  their  Deferts,  where 
there  are  no  Towns,  no  Provifions,  and  where  there  is  fcarce 
any  Water  to  be  met  with,  and  the  Heat  infupportable  to 
any  but  the  Natives ;  and  this  is  the  true  Reafon,  that  the 
greateft  Part  of  Arabia  was  never  conquered. 

Revenues.]  As  to  the  Revenues,  'tis  laid,  the  Kings 
command  the  Purfes  of  their  Subjeds  as  the  Neceflity  of  Af- 
lEurs  requires. 

Character.]  The  Arabians  are  faid  to  be  brave,  of  a 
civil  and  honeft  Efepoitment  to  all  forts  of  People ;  but  this 
is  meant  of  thofe  near  MufcaU  For  the  Natives  in  seneral  of 
the  other  Parts  of  Arabia  are  not  more  taken  notice  o7  for  their 
Rambling  from  Place  to  Place,  than  they  are  for  their  Thiev- 
ing, which  is  both  by  Sea  and  Land;  and  that  not  in  fmall 
Parties  only,  but  by  public  Authority,  in  a  manner,  with  their 
Princes  at  the  Head  of  them. 

Religion.  ]  The  fober  Part  of  the  Arabians  profeis  the 
Dodrine  of  MahonuU 

Customs.]  There  are  no  Roads  laid  out  in  this  Country, 
but  the  Caravans  travel  over  fandy  Deferts,  where 
there  is  no  manner  of  Track,  guiding  themfelves  '^rmMng. 
by  a  Ccunpals,  as  at  Sea,  or  elfe  by  the  Stars ; 
for  they  travel  chiefly  in  ^e  Night,  on  account  of  the  Heats. 
People  choofe  to  travel  with  the  Caravans,  in  which  are  fre- 
quently two  or  three  hundred  Men,  and,  perhaps,  a  thoufand 
Beafls  of  all  Kinds,  in  order  to  fecure  themfelves  from  the 
thievifh  Arabs.  There  are  no  Wheel  Carriages  in  this  Coim- 
try  ;  all  their  Merchandizes  are  loaden  upon  Camels  or  Dro- 
medaries ;  both  which  will  kneel  down  to  take  uptlieir  Bur- 
den, and  will,  upon  Occafton,  travel  five  or  fix  Days  with- 
out drinking.  Here  are  no  Inns  to  bait  at,  but  thofe  who 
travel  with  the  Caravans  carry  their  Provifions  and  Tents  with 
them.  They  alfb  carry  Water  with  them;  for  fometimcs 
they  do  not  meet  with  any  in  feveral  Days  travelling.  It  is  an 
Obfcrvation  among  the  Arabs,  that  wherever  there  are  Trees, 
the  Water  is  not  for  ofF;  and  when  they  draw  near  a  Pool, 
their  Camels  will  fmell  it  at  a  Diftance,  and  fet  up  their  great 
Trot  till  they  come  to  it. 

Curiosities.]  At  Mecca  is  a  Turkijh  Mofque,  fo  glori- 
ous, that  it  is  reckoned  the  ilatelicfl  of  any  in  the  World ;  to 

which 
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which  every  Muflulman  is  obliged,  by  the  MahoiActan  R£^ 
ligion^  to  come  once  in  his  Life-time,  or  fend. a  Dqiutr.  .  Ai 
Medina  is  alfo  a  ftately  Mofeue,  fupported  hy  tiro  Pilhny 
and  furniflied  with  300  Silver  Lamps,  and  cairdbydse7jirih| 
Mcjf  Holy^  becaufe  in  it  is  the  Coffiff  of  their  Prrahet  Ah^ 
hornet^  cover'd  over  with  Cloth  of  Gold^  under  a  Canopy  of 
Cloth  of  Silver,  curiou/ly  embroider'd. ' 

Of   PERSIA. 

ChifAATE.^Ty ERSIJ  extending  from  the  25th  to  die 
Jl    45th  Deg.  of  Latitude,  it  is  very  reafonable 

to  fuppofe,  that  the  Air  and  Seafbns  are  very  difierent.  In 
the  Middle  of  the  Kingdom  their  Winter  begins  in  Nwemier^ 
and  continues  till  March^  with  fevere  Frofts,  and  Snow,  which 
falls  in  great  Abundance  on  their  Mountains,  but  not  lb  much 
in  the  Champain  Country;  fiom  the  Month  of  Mmrcb  till 
May^  the  Wind  is  ufually  high ;  and  from  thence  to  SefUm* 
ber  they  have  a  calm  ferene  Heaven,  without  fo  much  as  a 
Cloud;  and  tho'  it  be  pretty  hot  in  the  Daytime,  the  refidh- 
ing  Breezes,  which  blow  conftainly  Morning  and  Evening, 
as  well  as  in  the  Night,  make  the  Summer  very  tolerable* 
Efpecbllv  fince  £he  Nights  arc  ten  Hours  long.     The  Air  is  fo 
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Females  are  excluded  :  However,  the  Son  of  a  Daughter  may 
inherit,  tho'  his  Mother  could  not.  What  feems  moft  parti- 
cular in  the  Laws  of  Succeifion  in  Perjut  is,  that  a  blind  Man 
Ihall  not  inherit)  and  as  thofe  Males  who  proceed  from  the 
Female  Branches,  are  as  capable  of  fucceeding  as  thofe  who 
derive  themfelves  from  the  Males,  that  cruel  Policy  of  putting 
out  the  Eyes  of  all  that  are  allied  to  the  Crown,  is  executnl 
upon  every  Male  of  the  Royal  Family,  whether  they  proceed 
from  Sons  or  Daughters.  The  Perfon  the  King  pitches  upon 
to  execute  this  cruel  Order,  is  not  allowed  to  do  it  by  holding 
a  hot  Iron  to  the  unhappy  Childrens  Eyes,  but  the  very  Eyeballs 
are  fcoped*  clean  out  with  the  Point  ot  a  Knife,  by  which  the 
poor  Children  are  put  to  inexpreflible  Torture,  and  fometimcs 
lofe  their  Lives  under  Ac  Hand  of  thefe  Butchers.  The  Per* 
fians  pretend  to  excufe  this  barbarous  Prafiice  of  putting  out  the 
Eyes  of  the  Royal  Children,  by  telling  us,  that  it  prevents  all 
Difputes  about  the  Succeifion,  and  a  great  deal  of  Bloodfhed  y 
and  that  they  are  much  more  merciful  than  their  Neighbours 
the  TuriSf  who  deftroy  every  Branch  of  the  Royal  Family. 

Trade.]  The  Staple  Commodity  of  Perfia  is  Silk,  raw 
and  wrought,  of  which  great  Quantities  are  exported  to  India^ 
TurJtyj  and  Mo/covy ;  and  formerly  the  Englijh  and  Dutch 
todc  a  great  deal  off  their  Hands,  but  little  or  none  at  this 
Day. 

Revenufs.]  What  the  Revenue  of  the  Crown  may 
amount  to  in  the  Whole,  is  very  uncertain^  it  depending  ia 
much  upon  Cafualties.  Thofe  who  have  attempted  to  esca- 
late it  fay,  that,  one  it2j  with  another,  the  Revenues  amount 
to  4,000,000  Pounds  Sterl.  which,  confidering  that  their  Troops 
arc  moft  of  them  paid  bv  other  Means,  is  a  very  confiderable 
Sum  \  but  then,  as  the  Splendor  and  Magnificence  of  the  Pcr^ 
fian  Court  is  much  beyond  any  thing  we  have  in  Europe^ 
Doffibly  veiy  little  of  it  may  remain  in  the  Treafury  at  the 

Forces.]  The  Army  of  Perfia  was  never  large,  confi- 
dering the  Extent  of  the  Kingdom.  Ahhas  the  Great,  who 
made  fuch  confiderable  Conquefts,  had  never  more  than 
1 20,000  Men  in  his  Service  at  once,  in  all  the  Provinces  of 
his  Kingdom. 

Religion.]  The  Inhabitants  in  jreneral  are  ftrift  Fol- 
lowers of  Mohomei\  Doftrine,  as  explained  and  interpreted 
by  Halyy  the  Nephew  and  Son-in-law  of  Mahomet^  and  one 
of  his  Succcffors  in  the  Empire.  But  the  Pcrfians  and  Turk$ 
differ  as  much  about  the  Interpretation  of  the  Alcoran^  as  they 
do   about  the   Succcfibrs   of  Mahomet.     There  are  many 
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NiJIorian  Chriftians  in  Perfia ;  as  alfo  feveral  Jelliits,  dull 
many  Jews.  The  Chriftian  Religion  was  fiift  planfed  id 
this  Country  by  St,  Thomas. 

Customs.]  The  ufual  Salute  in  Pitfia  is  by  bofi^ing  thtf 
Body  a  little,  and  clapping  the  Ri^t-band  to  dieirBreslftji 
but  they  never  ftir  their  Cap  or  TUrbant :  Before  tlie  Kiiu^ 
the  great  Men  bow  their  Faces  three  times  to  the  GrauM^ 
when  they  approach  him.  As  to- Eunpeanij  if  tfaey  are  not 
clothed  in  the  Perftan  Drefi^  th^  exped  their  Hats,  tad  tibe 
fame  Reverence  they  {hew  to  Men  olF  Quality  in  their  own 
Country.  There  are  no  Exerdfes  whidl  die  Ptrfumt  endeiH 
'  vour  more  diligently  to  accomplifli  themfelyes  u,  dian  Ihft 
Bow,  and  Hortemanfliip.  Tlieir  neateft  Kings  have  though 
proper  to  be  Witnelles  of  die  Atutrefi  and  Adivtty  of  didlf 
Subje<9s,  and  frequently  tfaemfehrcs  have  contended  for  dl#' 
Prize.  Th^  begin  with  teaching  the  voung  P^iib  to  beaf 
the  Bow ;  afterwards  he  is  tau^t  to  uooC  forwards,  hade- 
wards,  fideways,  and  almoft  in  every  Poftiue;  after  this^  tlMy 
bring  him  to  moot  at  a  Mark,  and  todeliver  his  Arrows  widH 
out  (baking.  The  next  Thing  dicy  teach  die  PkONl  is  to 
mount  a  Horfc  cleverly,  to  have  a  good  Seat,  to  gulo|>  iridi 
a  loofe  Rein,  to  ftop  (hort,  and  turn  iwifUy  to  die  Ridtt  of 
Left^  upon  the  Icaft  Signal,  without  being  diforder^d  m  the 
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5outh-wcft ;  anil  from  O£fober  to  Jpri!^  from  the 
,  not  exa<9ly  from  thofc  Points,  but  vary  fome* 
lint  or  two  on  citi^.cr  Side.  At  the  breaking  up  of 
hefc  Monfoons,  or  a  little  before  they  ihift,  there 
'  protli;:;ious  Storrfis  of  Wind,  fuch  as  we  dp  not 
,  in  tills  Part  of  the  World,  once  in. a  great  many 
"his  fltifting  of  the  Monfoohs,  and  confequently 
;,  docs  not  happen  exadly  at  the  fame  Time  every 
t  ibmetimcs  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  foonery 
her  times,  a  Fornight  or  three  Weeks  later,  thaa. 
rime,  which  frequently  occafipns  the  Lofs  of  Ship-^ 
fides  thefc  Wiiidfs  we  call  Monfoons,   they  have 

Sea  Bree^^eji^  which  fliift  once  in  twelve  Hours^ 

Monlbons  are  not  violent;  for  then  the  Breezes 
o  the  Hurricane. 

NM£NT.]     Alnldcca^  Cambodia^  and  Laos^  lately 
ovinccs,  and  great  Part  of  them  tribu- 

Kina:  of  &'im ;  but  the  remote  Pro-  ^'Tr!^f-: 
e  lately  thrown  oft  their  Allceiancc,  ami  Laos^ 
w  fct  up  for  petty  Sovereigns.  Siam  has 
eral  Revolutions,  according  to  Loubiere  ;  the  King's 
bo  poflcflcd  the  Tiu'onc  when  he  was  there,  was 
r,  and  not  fo  much  as  of  the  Royal  Family,  this 
nng  dragged  his  unfortunate  Sovereign,  out  of  the 
whither  he  was  fled  for  Refuge,  and  afterwards 
lim.  This  Ufjrper  reign'd  thirty  Years,  and  was 
by  his  Brother,  to  the  Exclufion  of  the  Ufurpcr*s 
.e  Kings  of  Siam  fometimes  ftarve  their  Relations, 
m  to  other  Deaths  :  Indeed  they  are  fometimes  fo 
that  they  only  burn  their  Eyes  out,  or  cripple  them^ 

their  afptring  to  the  Throne.     The  Government 
« is  one  of  the  oddeft  we  have  heard  of;  for  th^ 
ince,  it  feems,  enjoys  little  more  than 
of  King  ;  the  Gerieral,  or  Prime  Mini-     'J'^^r-i"' 
after  of  all  the  Treafiire  and  Forces  of 
lorn,  and  to  him  the  SubjeiSls  make  their  Court; 
t  has  been  for  the  laft  hundred  Years.     As  to  PegUy 
w,  and  many  inland  Parts  of  India ^  vft  have  very 
Accounts  of  them.     In  the  Dominions  belonging 
sat  Mogul,  fome  Malefactors  are  hang'd,  others  be- 
►me  impaled  on  (harp  Stakes,  fome  toin 
by  wild  Beafts    or  kiird  by  Elephants,  ■  f;;';^;'';j;-. 
J  bitten  by  Snakes.     If  an  Elephant  be    gtrsDmi/ii, 
2d  to  difpatcli  a  Criminal  immediately,     c»j. 

upon  the  Wretch,  who  lies  trembling 
r.  S  before 
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before  him,  with  his  broad  round  'Foo!*  aqd 
Death  In  a  Moment ;  if  it  be  intended  he  flmild  fild  hisDaiA^ 
and  die  in  Torture,  the  Elephant  breaks  firft  l3b/t  Bnet  oO» 
Legs,  then  his  Thighs  and  Anns,  and  leavei  bifii.lp  jdielf 
the  Wounds  he  has  given  him.  Sir  Thomas  R§t  TASn^Aat^ 
when  he  was  at  the  Mogul's  Court,  a  hundred  Thieret 
brought  before  that  Monarch,  who  orda'd  the  chief  ff 
to  be  torn  in  Pieces  by  Dogs,,  and  the  leit  to  be  put  to  " 
^in  the  ordinary  Way  :  Accoidingly  the  PirifimerB  wa 
cd  into  feveral  Quarters  of  the  l^ywn ;  and  the  durf 
was  torn  in  Piecei  by  twelve  Dogs  j  and  thirteen  of  his  Gax^^ 
at  the  fame  Place,  hud  their  Heads  tied  down  to  their  Fc^, 
ajid  their  Necks  being  chopped  half  off  with  a  Sword,  were 
left  naked  and  bloody  in  the  Street,  ^vhcre  they  became  a 

great  Annoyance  to  the  Neighbourhood*  The 
^r^ff'  Women  of  the  Haram  or  Seragho,  as  it  k 
sJn^Ho!^  ufually  caird,  are  tithei^  Wives  or  Concubiim, 

Princcflcs  of  the  Blood,  Govcrnantes,  or  Sbvci* 
Thofc  that  are  caird  Wives,  and  contrafled  with  Ceremong^^ 
fcldoni  exceed  four  5  the  Number  of  Concubines  15  very  im- 
ccftain^  but  it  Is  generally  agreed  diey  amount  to  about  icoo* 
The  firH  Son  the  Great  Mogul  has  by  any  of  his  Wives,  m 
look'd  upon  to  be  Heir  to  the  Kmpkr ;  tho"  the  longdV  Sword 
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are  upon  the  Road,  rides  out  with  all  his  Officers  to  meet  die 
Meflenger  who  brftigs  them :  He  no  fooner  fees  the  Packet^ 
but  he  alights  from  his  Horfe,  and  falls  down  on  his  Face  to 
the  Earth  ;  then  he  takes  them  firom  the  Meflenger,  and  lays 
diem  upon  his  Head,  whereon  he  binds  them  faft  3  and  re« 
turning  back  to  ^e  Court  where  he  ufually  dilbatches  his 
Bufin£,  he  reads  them.     This  mighty  Monarch  mews  him-' 
ttXf  to  the  People  three  times  a  Day  ;  the  firft  is  at  Sun-rifmg 
fixmi  a  Gallery,  at  which  time  Crouds  of  People  refort  thi- 
ther, to  sive  him  the  ufual  Salam,  crybig  out,  as  foon  as  thejr 
fee  him,  L»ong  Life  arid  Health  to  the  great  King.     At  Noon  he 
Ihews  himfelf  again;  and,  laftly,  at  about  Sun-fet ;  bebg  al- 
ways uflier^d  in  and  out  with  Drums,  Trumpets,  and  other 
Wind-Mufic  ;  and  at  any  of  thefe  Times,  if  any  Man,  tho' 
i      never  to  mean,  has  a  Petition  to  the  Emperor,  it  is  receiv'd. 
This  Monarch  adminifters  Juftice  himfelf  in  capital  Cafes,  as 
his  Viceroys  do  in  their  refpe£Hve  Provinces.    The  King  of 
Sianif  according  to  the  Cuilom  of  the  Eaft,  is  an 
abfolute  Monarch  j  he  gives  the  Land  to  whom    'siam''^^'^ 
he  pleafes,  and  takes  it  away  when  he  will : 
Wherefore  no  Families  can  be  ennobled  by  Eftates;  nor  is 
there  any  Nobility  but  by  Offices,  which  the  King  confers 
I      and  takes  away  at  Pleafure ;  whence  'tis  not  uncommon  to 
)      lee  die  Son  of  a  Lord  tugsing  at  the  Oar.    Only  one  of  the 
Kir^*s  Women  has  the  Honour  of  being  call'd  Qi^ieen  \  and 
for  me  Seraglio  they  take  the  Daughter  of  any  Subjc6t.     The 
'  Laws  of  Siam  require  an  unlimited  Obedience 
to  Parents ;  any  one  who  fhould  prefume  to  op-    Laws, 
pofe  and  contradid  his  Parents,  would  be  look'd 
on  as  a  Monfter.     Lying  is  punifhM  by  fewing  up  the  Mouth« 
Sometimes  Criminals  are  toffed  by  one  Elephant  to  another, 
without  killing  them ;  for  this,  'tis  faid,  the  Elephants  will 
do  upon  a  Sign,  they  are  fo  extremely  tradbble.     But  their 
Puniflunent  is  ufually  adapted  to  the  Crime :  One  who  has 
been  guilty  of  Extortion  has  melted  Gold  or  Silver  poiur'd 
down  nis  Throat. 

Forces*]  The  Army  of  the  Great  Mogul  confifts,  'tis 
laid,  of  300,000  HoHc,  and  400,000  Foot;  befide  3000 
Elephants  :  But,  according  to  the  beft  Accounts,  there  is  al- 
lowed Pay  for  a  Million  of  Horfe ;  not  that  the  whole  Num- 
ber is  ever  brought  into  actual  Service ;  for  the  refpe£tive 
VicerojrB  feldom  Iceep  up  above  half  the  Number,  and  the 
Pay  of  die  reft  eoes  into  their  own  Pockets.  Notwithfland- 
ing  the  Great  M<^1  has  fuch  a  vaft  Extent  of  Sea  C(»fl, 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  Man  of  War,  or  a  Ship  of  Force, 

S  2  to 
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tCi  be  found  in  Irt/Iis  ;  not  but  the  Indian  Merchanfs  liaVC 
Ships  of  400  or  500  Tun  of  tlicir  own,  built  after  the  Efsg^ 
tijh  Model  ;  but  their  Sailors  would  make  bttt  a  poor  Defence, 
if  they  flioultl  be  attacked  ;  and  their  Skill  In  Navigation  is 
very  mean,  inrnrruch  that  they  arc  glad  when  thty  can  h\i 
zti  Eurtp^tn  Cornmander,  An  hngBJh  Sailor,  with  y^rf 
ordinary  Qij:ilrficatrons,  fervcs  for  a  Captain  of  one  of  tte 
Mogul's  Mcrchant-fhf}>s- 


Character.]   The  Indians  are  of  a  good  Stature, 


m 


fhaped,  and  a2;verable  Fc attires  ;  -^n^  it  is  generally  obfen'iff 
that  there  are  hardly  any  deform'd  or  crooked  People  jimon|:(t 
them.    Thofe  thit  inhabit  the  Nonhern  Parts  of  this  Ea>pifC| 
aire  of  a  deep  tawny  Complexion  ;  and  fhofc  in  the  South 
black  as  Jet ;  thofe  of  the  Mountains,  in  the  middle  P^m 
the  Pmhtfnk^    :irc  all  Coal-black  to  a  Man;    Indeed 
Indians  on  the  Coaft,  who  arc  mixed  with  the  Psrtttgutje^ 
and  other  Eurt^peans^  arc  generally  of  an  OKvc-coTour  |  \^^^ 
in  any  Part  nf  the  Counrr)',  the  N^^tives  have  long  black  Ral^H 
and  black  Eye^,  let  their  Complexion  be  what  rt  wilh     The    ^ 
Indians  are  tobedlrtinguiflied  into  McQri  or  Mognis^  and  Pa* 
gons  or  original  Ijidians.     The  Msars  or  Moguh  are  a  Mix- 
ture of  Tartars^  Pcrftan;^  Arahsy  :Uid  almoft  every  Mabfimr- 
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Temper.    'i\vj  T-Knuin  f:  ir.c  o*'  .i  :i:;  Nil:'  :i;*':i-,  r.ihl  ciii.n- 
Jinib\i;  their  Nofc  and  liips  arc  proporlioni'blc 
and  well-made,  but  their  Faces  arc  \\  little  flat-     ^'r^^i^'-^ 
4i(h,  and  of  an  oval  Form.     The  People   are 
courteous  and  obliging  to  Strangers,  efpecialiy  tlic  tradino;  Part 
of  them,   and  mighty  lair  Dealers.      However,    the  Magi- 
ftrates  arc  faid  to  be  pimid  and  imperious ;  their  Soldiery  in- 
folent ;    and  their  Poor,    who  are  very  numerous,  given  to 
thieving.     They  are  retlcon'd  very  ingenious  and  diligent; 
patient  in  Adverfity  5  univerfaliy  addicted  to  Ciaming  from  the 
higheft  to  the   loweft,    from    which   nothing    can    reftrain 
them. 

Religion.]  The  original  Natives  of  /;////>,  who  are  by  far 
the  mcft  numerous,  arc  Idolaters  :  There  arc  reckon  *d  three 
or  fourfcore  leveral  Tribes  or  Cafts  among  thcfc  Pagans,  but 
the  chief  ere  the  Brcmins^  the  RajapuUs  or  Kajhhoois^  and 
the  Banians  or  Ch:nires,  The  Bramins  teach,  tliat  there  is 
but  one  God  infinitely  pcrfeft,  /and  that  their  Im;«ges  reprcfent 
feme  Heroes,  and  virtuous  Perfons,  who  formerly  dwelt  on 
the  £anh,  and  are  now  exalted  to  Heaven,  where  they  ap- 
prehend them  to  be  Mediators  for  them,  which  is  the  Rea  ^ 
Ion  they  give  for  paying  their  Devotion  before  thefc  Im:\ges. 
They  have  fome  confuted  Notion  of  the  Creation,  and  i)e- 
ftniaion  of  Mankind  by  a  Flood  :  They  believe  a  pre-exiftent 
State,  and  that  the  good  and  bad  Fortune  we  meet  with  in 
this  World,  is  cither  a  Reward  or  Punifhment  for  what  we 
have  done  in  a  former ;  and  thofe  who  behave  thcmfu-Ives 
well  in  this  Life,  fliall  be  rewarded  in  another 
State.  .  The  Siamefe  believe  the  Form  of  the  Ttr  S'arrf, 
World  only  to  be  eternal ;  all  vifiblc  ObieiJls  they 
look  upon  as  io  many  rational  Beings,  who  Jiavc  lived  and 
cxiftcd  in  a  former  State,  and  muft  die  and  revive  again  ;  and 
that  the  Heavens,  the  Earth,  Plants,  and  all  Things  elfe, 
have  t!ti.'ir  Period,  and  will  be  fuccecded  by  new  Heavens,  and 
a  new  ilarth,  fef^ .  They  allow  the  Soul  to  be  material,  and 
yet  will  not  admit,  that  it  is  perifliablc ;  but  that  it  animates 
^omc  other  Creature,  and  knows  Pain  or  Pleafure  according 
I  its  deferving,  till  it  enters  a  human  Body  again,  whofe  Cir- 
CL  nftanccs  will  be  (uitable  to  tlic  Ifchaviour  of  the  Soul  in  its 
fcveral  Tranfmigrations. 

Customs.]     The  general  Drcfs  of  the  hifVtam  is  a  white 
Vjeft  of  Calico,    Sillc,c)r  Muilin,   which  folds  over  before, 
and  is  tied  with  Strings  either  on  the  Right  or 
Left  Side;  die  SJecvcs  arc  clofe  to  their  Arms,     ^^^^'^'* 
;UVJ  3re  fo  long,  that  they  fit  in  Wrinkles  about 
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the  Wrift;    the    upper  Part  is   clofe  to  their  Bodies^   and 
fliews  their  Shape ;   from  the  Middle  4ow"w^rds  it  1*  g?^* 
ther'd,   and  fits  full  in  Plaits,  reaching  a  little  bdow  their 
Knees,     The  ufual  Compliment  in  India  is  the  lifting  the 
Right-hand  to  the  Head,  and  fometimcs  both; 
5Tf*  gfaat         and,  if  it  be  to  a  Pcrfon  of  Diftinclioa>  bowing 
QmfiiM^nti.       the  Body  a  little.     When  the  M^hmtt&m  meet, 
the  ufual  Compliment  is,   G&d  give  you  Hralth^ 
or,  /  Wijk  you  the  Prayers  f?f  tbt  Poor  :     The  deep  Ccm- 
pliment  to  a  Prince,   is  bowing  the  Body  low,   putting  the 
Hand  down  to  the  Ground,   then  to  the  Breaft,  and  after- 
wards lifting  it  up    to  the  Head,    and  this  repeated  three 
times.     Upon  a  Vifit,  the  Pcrfon  vifited  does  not  move  to 
meet  his  Gueft,    but  intreats   him   to  fit  down  by  him  on 
the  Carpet :   They  are  very  refen^'d,  fcldom  or  never  talking 
faft  or  loud.     Tumblers  and  Jugglers  go  froiii 
Divtrjimt,  .     Town  to  Town  as  in  other  Countries,  and  trt 
fo  dc^iterous  in  their  Tricks,  that  fomc  of  our 
own  Countr)'men  have  imputed  them    to  Magic,    and  the 
Power  of  the  DevlL     One  of  the  Great  Mogul's  favourite 
Diverfions   is   the  Fighting  of  Elephants,    and  other  wild 
Bcafts ;  and  the  feeing  Men  engage  witii  Lions  and  Tygeis. 
The  Roads  are  genen^lly  a  deep  Sand,  which  is 
Way  Bf  Co  hot  in  the  fair   Stafon   about  Noon,  that  it 
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acrofs  broad  Rivers,  which  run  very  fwiftly.  As  to  the  Mar- 
riages of  the  Indians  J  the  Fathers  make  the  Bar- 
gain before  the  young  People  come  to  the  Ufe  of  Manhga.  , 
uelr  Reafbn ;  nor  docs  either  the  Boy  or  the  Girl, 
when  they  come  of  Age,  ever  imagine  they  have  any  Right 
to  difpute  the  Matter,  but  look  upon  themfclves  as  much 
obliged  to  obey  their  Parents  in  this  Particular,  aa  in  any 
other  Command :  However,  the  young  Man,  if  he  does  not 
like  the  Girl  his  Father  has  provided  him,  may  take  an- 
other, and  have  as  many  Concubines  as  he  plca('c<; ;  but  the 
Woman  has  no  Remedy,  and  ifflic  murmur  at  her  Hufband's 
Condufl,  he  may  reduce  her  to  the  Condition  of  a'  Slave. 
They  conftantly  marry  into  their  own  Tribe  or  Caft  ;  a  Mer- 
chant muft  mar<y  into  a  Merchant's  Family,  a  Smith  into  a 
Smith's,  a  Carpenter  into  a  Carpenter's,  and  fo  of  every 
other  Trade  or  ProfeiEoti.  The  Wives  never  bring  any  other 
Fortune  than  their  Clothes  ;  and  among  thofe  who  are 
wealthy,  it  is.  faid,  the  Father  of  the  Hufband  advances  a 
•confiderable  Sum  to  the  Wife's  Friends ;  and,  'tis  thought, 
never  eats  with  the  Hufband,  but  waits  till  he  has  done.  The 
Imdians  never  fwaddle  up  their  Children,  but  let  them  go  per- 
(cSAy  naked,  both  Boys  and  Girls,  till  the/-  arc  fix  or  fcven 
Years  old,  and  'tis  not  to  be  imagin'd  how  foon  they  will 
crawl  about  the  Floor.  The  Afoors  and  Mahometan  Indians 
are  allowed  four  Wives,  and  as  many  Concubines  as  they  carx 
keep.  As  to  the  Solemnization  of  a  Wedding,  notliino;  can 
be  more  fplendid  :  The  Bridegroom  is  carried  by  Night 
through  the  Streets,  dreflcd  with  the  richeft  Clothes  and 
Jewels  they- can  procure;  the  Streets  are  made  as  light  as 
Dav  by  a  great  Number  of  Torches,  with  Flags,  Streamers, 
anJ  Mufic,  marching  before  them,  and  a  Croud  of  their 
Friends  and  Acquaintance,  who  come  to  exprefs  their  Joy 
on  the  happy  Occalion :  Bcmg  come  to  the  Bride's  Houfe, 
where  the  Marriage  is  celebrated,  he  takes  the  Bride  home 
with  him  ;  and,  from  that  time,  flie  is  fcldom  ever  fuffer'd  to 
fee  her  neareft  Male  Relations,  but  in  the  Prefence  of  her 
Hulband. 

Of  CHINA. 

Cx^lMATE.]  £^Hinay  like  other  Countries,  confifts  of 
\^  Hills  and  VaIIe}'S  ;  but  both  the  one 
and  the  other  are  made  as  level  as  poffible,  and  laid  out  in 
Plots,  like  Gardens,  by  the  Induftry  ^of  the  Natives.  TTie 
Soil,  in  general,  is  very  rich,  abounding  in  Corn,  and  Wine, 
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and  all  Kind*  of  Fruits  and  Provifiom  ncccfikry  to  render 
Life  agreeable.  This  Counti^  Is  eftcemctl  one  of  the  fiagfi 
3ind  molt  fruitful  in  the  whole  Worfd ;  and  wa«  a  gnat 
5urpriz42  to  the  Euhpeans^  m  ttic  unexj?e<ikd  Dilcoi'rry  uf  fil 
fine  a  Nation,  ,  and  fo  polite  a  People,  wnich  wt re  unkiKiWft 
Jo  tlicfe  Parts  of  the  Worfd  td!  the  J)ficovery  of  the  tuj^ 
Jndhs :  It  is  exceeding  populoim,  fuppofcd  tr^  cont^nin  nt-'ar 
7 0,c 00,000  of  Peopk  :  Not  only  the  fl;itcly  Cities,  hvA  even 
the  Towns  and  Villages  arc  crowded  with  IiihabiTants  I  ind 
iihe  Roads,  as  well  as  Streets^  arc  continued  ly  ftill  of  Pdf- 
fe Ji gc rs ,  Th e  c h i cf  Prod ui^s  of  th  i s  Co ntn  s y  are,  CJu ic k fil vcr, 
Silks»  Porcelanc  Difhes,  Ginger,  China  Ware^  CnttoiMJ 
Rhubarb,  Su^nr,  Camphire^  Muflc,  Ginger,  0.>m&  WooJ| 
Linen,  Oil,  Ebony,  Sandal  Wood,  Canes,  Tea,  4^^,  T« 
is  a  Plant  peculiar  to  this  Country:  It  ufw^dly  grows  at  tJic 
Foot  of  fomc  Mountain  i  the  Root  refeinUiir^  thijt  cif  i 
Peach-tree,  and  its  Flower  that  of  white  ^wild  ^oles*  Th* 
Tree  is  of  all  Sixes,  from  two  Feet  to  an  huniired  in  Heij^ 
T*he  three  Sorts  of  Tea,  commonly  brought  to  Eun^pr^  «r¥ 
of  the  fame  Plant;  and  only  the  Seafon^  of  the  Year  when  it 
is  gathered,  and  the  Soil,  make  the  Difference.  Bohca  i*  tic 
very  firft  Bud,  gathered  in  the  Beginning  of  Awrd\  and  dri- 
ed in  the  Shade;    the  Impcriar  or  Bing   Tea  is  the  fccQiil 
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Relation  to  the  Royal  Family ;  but  then  this  muft  be  pafled  and 
ratified  by  the  Great  Council,  which  confifts  of  the  Princes 
of  the  blorul,  and  Minifters  of  State ;  and  there  have  been 
Iftllanccs  where  the  Kmpicror's  Refolution  has  been  oppofed, 
and  his  Ddlgii  of  fetting  afide  thole  who  were  look'd  upon 
t6  be  next  Heirs  defciited. 

Tkade.]    Tlie   Chitjffe  hardly  ever  heard  of  any  other 
Part  of  the  World  hut  /jia^  till  the  Europeans  difcovered  the 
Paflagc  thither  by  the  Cnpe  of  Good  Hcpe^  tho'  we  are  ulliir'd 
they  had  the  Loadftone,  and  the  Ufc  of  the  Conipafs,  long 
before  us  ;  and  the  Reafon  they  never  made  long  Voyages,  is 
feid  to  be,  that  they  looked  uj)on  the  reft  of  Mankind-  as  little 
better  than  Brutes,  and  bcliev'd  that  ibey  thcmfelves  poflefled 
the  grcateft,   as  well  as  the  beft  Part  of  the  AVorld.     When 
the  Euroteam  gave  them  to  undcrftand  how  very  fmnll  a  Part 
of  the  World  the  Ch'incje  enjoyed,  in  companion  of  the  whole 
Inhabited-  Earth,     anil   that  there   were    many    Kingdoms, 
which  furpafs'd  them  in  feveral  Arts  and  Sciences,  they  ftood 
amazed  ;   and  the  Surpri/e,    on  the  Part  of  the  Europeans^ 
was  very  great,  in  clifcoveringfo  fine  a  Country,  and  fo  polite 
a  People.    There-  is  a  fuie  Communication  from  one  lare;e 
City  to  another,  fnr  th(*  Conveniency  oF  Trade  :  For  through 
er'ery  Provinee  of  China  tlif-rc  is  one  crand  Canal,   which 
ferves  as  a  hiL^h  Road  ;  irom  this  are  cut  Icveral  fmallcr,  which 
are  again  branched  out  into  Rivulets,    that  generally  end  at 
feme  Town,  or  Vill;:ge.  Over  the  Canals  are  {lately  Bridges, 
of  three,  five,    or  feven  Arches  ;    the  middle  Arch  fo  high, 
that  Veflels  may  go  through,     without  takinc^  down  their 
Mafts.    Nothing  can  afford  a  more  agreeable  Profpcft,  than 
fo  many  fine  Canals,  adorn'd  with  noble  Bridges,  built  chief- 
ly with  Marble  ;  with  a  prodigious  Number  of'Cities,  Towns, 
and  Villages,    upon  the  Banks  ;    and  a  Multitude  of  Vcffels, 
failing  different  Ways  upon  them,    through  the  moft  fruitful 
Vales.    liiiropt\    'ti-;   faiil,  has  nothing   to  boaft  of  compa- 
rable to  this  :  But,  to  return  from  this  agreeable  Digreflion,  to 
their  Trade.    Silks,  ai^d  other  rich  Merchandize,  arc  tranf- 
ported  upon  thefc  Canals,  from  Province  to  Province  ;    and 
cxjv^rtcd  to  India ^  Japari^    the  Philippines^  Java^  and  other 
[(lands  in  the  Indian  Seas.    Goods  imported  from  China  are 
T*ea,   (^lickfilver,  Vermilion,    China  Root,    Rhubarb,  Raw 
and  Wroui*ht  Si^k*;,    Copper,    Camphire,  Sugaivaiuly,  Fans, 
Piclures,    Laquer'd  Ware,    Porcelane,   or  China  Ware,  Soi, 
Borax,  Lapis  Lazuli,    and  feveral  other  Merchandizes.    The 
rhief  Goods  ufually  brought  iVom  Europe  to  China  arc  Bullion, 
Cloth,  Clolh-RsfK;  Pcrpctuiina's,  Camlets,  and  Lead. 

Character.] 
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Character.]   It  israieraltyaj^eed^  dui« 
the  Chinefg  are  fc|uat,  welMet  Men i  tAveJ^foadEj 

Hair,  little  dark  Eyes,   fhort  Nofes^  and  thin 


^^Tht^ 


were  anciently  reverenced  throughout  Indw^  T&rlary^  anil. 
F^rfia^  as  Oracles  j  and  the  grcatcft  Obje<5tion,  we  arc  toldp 
that  the  Japcnefe  made  to  the  Chnftrart  Religion,  was,  thtt 
fb  wife  a  Nation  as  the  Chlmfi  had  not  reccWd  it.  Axrariccr 
and  Ambition,  it  feems  liave  a  Iar|re  Stroke  in  all  Affairs  in 
China  J.  notwithftanding  their  baadSud  PoUtcnefs,  and  the 
equitable  Rules  they  pretend  to  be  gwrcrii'd  by. 

Religion,]  Tne  prevailing  Religion  in  Chlm^  is  Idola- 
try, or  Paganifm,  There  are  three  Se^  of  Idolaters  at  thU 
Day,  iirft,  the  Followers  of  Lt  Lmkum^  who  Iiv*d,  as  they 
6y^  above  five  hundred  Years  before  Chrrft-  He  taught,  thi 
God  was  corporeal,  and  had  many  fubordlnatc  Deities  under 
Ms  Government.  The  fccond  Sc<5t  is  that  ot  the  Learned, 
who^  are  the  Difciples  of  the  fo  much  celebrated  Gt^nfudm^ 
who  left  many  admirable  Precepts  of  Morality,  and  inftni&j 
Ibe  Pe<^Ie  in  Philofophy-  He  fpcaks  of  God  as  a  moft  pure 
and  perfect  Principle,  the  Fountain  and  Eflence  of  all  Beings; 
and,  tho'  we  are  told  he  prohibited  Idolatry,  he  has  Te]]|[dci 
and  Images  erefled  to  him,  and  is  worihipped  with  the  pixh 
founded  Adoration.    There  is  a  third  Seift,  much  more  oo^ 
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iround,  !f  they  were  not  held  up.  But  wha^  is  moft  te- 
larkaMe  is,  their  little  Feet,  in  which  their  principal  Beau^ 
diought  to  lie :  As  foon  as  a  Girl  is  bom,  lier  Feet  are 
Mind  up  Co  hard,  that  they  cannot  grow ;  which  makes  them 
^alk  a  little  awkwardly,  the  Foot  of  a  grown  Woman  bdni 
^liild'sof ~      ^ 


D  bigger  than  a  Child's  of  three  Years  old.  The  Cbimje 
re  hx  hum  fuperftitious  in  their  Diet ;  they  do  not  only  tax 
1  Kinds  of  Flefh,  Fifli,  and  Fowl,  as  the  Eur^- 
tans  do  $  but  Horfe-flefli  is  in  gre^t  Efleem  Diet. 
nongft  them  ;  nor  are  Dogs,  Cats,  Snakes, 
ross,  or  fcarcc  any  fort  of  Vermin  refus'd :  But  Rice,  Roots» 
uUe,  and  Garden-ftuflF,  are  the  Common  Food.  They  vSc 
either  Cloth,  Napkins,  Knives,  Spoons,  or  Forks ;  but  two 
ttle  round  Sticks  of  Ebony,  or  other  Wood,  with  which 
ley  take  up  their  Meat  very  dexteroufly.  They  ufe  higjh 
hairs,  and  Tables,  contrary  to.  all  the  People  of  the  Eztt 
sfides,  who  fit  crofs-l^g'd  upon  the  Floor.  Every  Perlbn^ 
Imoft,  at  an  Entertainment,  has  a  little  laquer*d  Table  to 
imfelf,  on  which  is  fet  his  Treat  and  Rice,  in  little  China 
^iflies,  or  Saucers;  and  ibmetimes  Plate  is  ufed.  Teaii 
idr  principal  Liquor ;  Wine  they  have  none,  tho*  the  Coun* 
Y  abounds  in  fine  Grapes  ;  neither  do  they  brew  Beer  of 
arlev,  but  have  flrong  Liquors,  which  they  make  of  Rice^ 
r  Wheat.  People  generally  eat  their  Meat  cold,  ceremsnv  m 
lo'  they  drink  their  Liquors  hot  At  an  Enter-  ^n  Entcrtaim. 
inment,  whenever  a  Mouthful  of  Meat  is  taken  ««'• 
p,  or  a  Cup  of  Liquor  drank,  it  occafions  a  hundred 
rrimaces :  The  Mafler  of  the  Feafl  gives  the  Sign,  ^hea 
ley  fit  down,  by  taking  up  the  two  Sticks,  and  making  a 
loiyifh  with  them ;  after  which,  they  flrike  them  into  the 
^ifh.  They  are  to  take  as  much  Care  as  poffible,  that  their 
louths  all  move  together, .  that  one  may  not  have  done  be- 
ire  another ;  for  either  to  be  beforehand,  or  make  the  reft 
ait,  is  rcckon'd  a  great  Piece  of  Rudenefs,  and  throws  all 
ito  Confufion.  When  this  is  done,  they  flourifh  their  little 
dcks  again  ;  and,  having  taken  two  or  three  Mouthfiils  of  a 
^iih,  the  Mafler  of  the  Houfe  gives  a  Sign  to  lay  down  their 
nns,  which  they  do  in  the  jiimc  Order  they  found  them. 
*hen  comes  the  Liquor,  which  is  drank  off  with  great  Cero* 
icny, 
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Of  GREAT  tARTARr, 

Clima  ri'.J  "  I  HF  Air  of  this  Country  is  very  difll  ivjit,  a» 
J.  v\i-  may  cxjxct,  in  To  \.\i\  :i  'Fr;icf  c:* 
Lun-J.  Til".*  l*iouu;i .  el  t'hi>  Ouintry  ui-c  cjiicfly  Skiiu-  ui' 
1<.".  s,  S.iMcs,  ilycn:'^,  Knnini,  Lynxes,  and  other  Kin>i 
\1::'n^,   Rb.iilarl),   I  l.:.\,  iniJ  fonic  Cinnamon. 

(i-u-.  I  i:r. rii  nt. J  l-*or  tlio  (icncrnnient  oi'  MufczvitcTu}- 
l(ii)\  ;;'ii]  (Ihii^tj:  iii'hJ!}^  I'/c  the  ufpcclive  {K:tJ^. 

ki-.Li(;n)N.J  \  l;«-  Suifriiiis  hVy  that  tl»cv  JKlievi?  t)»/i 
iViLiv  1^  a  (i(>*K  ap(l  iliit  ir.'-y  an*  coi»\iiivM  nnthlric»  j^  ^:i\4t- 
ti  ami  moie  jovv'ciu  1  {him  (JcJ,  and  tliat  all  i'liii::--^  tLjvrJ 
on  hirji  ;  that  \\c  Ji  i.l  onv*  loninion  Father,  and  that  l?  o-l 
Men  will  •:.)  U'  Paia-iiK.  Hmi,  not'.vithilanding  rii;-,  "they 
Wfiriliir-  the  Snr,  "^Inrr:,  pt^J  Planet-:,  lo;ictiicr  with  ft-veral 
K.ijvl>  (»T  1)  ;.'ils  i»iul  I):-'!  5  froni  whnni  they  hojv  to  nce:*T 
ll.Miu*  J^UKiit  .  Ini::;::  -'  tluy  alio  woifliip,  in  him^ui  ShajK'; 
bill  f)  \«  r\  11!  i.j^e.'i  and  diefi-M,  that  Ir  vvouM  he  diflF.ruUto 
difiover  v.  h.-l   thiy   n  })r.ft  nted.     'Fluy   h.ave  Pricll*   aiuong 

fvli!::.i(.  Art,    and  to  forelel  WnuK 
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deer,   to  force  tlicm  into  the  Place  where  thev  have  fct  their 
Nets.     They  carefully  obferve  the  Wind,    which  they  guefs 
at  the  Alteration  of,  by  certain  Signs ;  for,  ifthe  North  Wind 
iets  in,  there  is  no  enduring  the  open  Country ;    if  they  can- 
not efcape  to  fome  Caye,    and  fhelter  themielvcs,   till  it  is 
over,  thej'  certainly  perifh  ;  from  whence  we  may  conclude, 
there  are  no  conftant  Inhabitants'  about  there,   tho'  fome  pre- 
tend to  have  (^tn  them.  The  Diet  of  the  Ofliacks 
is  chiefly  Fifh,  Venifon,  Wild  Fowl,  and  Roots :     d^Mu 
Bread  they  have  none:    Their  Drink,    for  the 
moft  part,  is  fair  Water,  and  fometimes  the  Blood  of  a  Rain- 
deer,  or  of  any  other  Beaft  they  take ;    and  it  is  faid,  they 
can  difpenfe  with  a  Draught  of  Train  Oil.  Tobacco  they  are 
immoderately  fond  of;  but,    inftead  of  blowing  the  Smoke 
out   of  their    Mouths,    they  hold   a   little  Water  in  their 
Mouths,     with   which    they    fwallow   the    Smoke    down ; 
nvhich    fo   intoxicates    them,      that    they    loon    lofe  their 
Senfe<i,  and  throw  up  the  Phlegm  ;  and  this  they  will  repeat 
fcvcral   times  a  Day.     In  Winter,  they  (et  up 
their  Huts  in  Woods  and  Forefts,  where  there     Ho;/«. 
arc  th^  greatcft  Plenty  of  wild  Beafts  and  Game ; 
they  dig  deep  in  the  Ground  to  fecure  thcmfelves  from  the 
Cold,  hiying  a  Roof  of  Bark,  or   Rufhes,   over  their  Huts^ 
which  are  cover'd  with  Snow  in  the  hard   Seafon.    In  the 
Summer,  they  build  above  Ground,  on  the  Banks  of  Rivers, 
for  the  Convcniency  of  Fifhing.    The  OjUacks^ 
like  the  Samoitds^   purchafe  their  Wives  of  their     Marriagn. 
Relations,  for  three  or  four  Rain-deer ;  and  take 
as  many  as  they  plcafe,  returning  them  again  to  their  Friends, 
if  they  do  not  like  them,  and  their  Lofs  is  only  the  Rain-deer 
they  gave  for  them.     And,    in  fome  Parts  of  the  Countrj', 
they  take  the  I-Ibcrty  of  felling  their  Wives  for  Slaves,  when 
they  are  offended  with  them.    They  bury  their 
Dead    in  the  Clothes  they  wore  when    alive,     Furcrah. 
hanging  by  them,  on  the  next  Tree,  their  Bows, 

Quivers,    Hatchets,    and   other   Utenfils.     The     -  ^  . 

«-•  ti'i  iTi.  r-ni        Tartan  en  tbt 

Tartars^  who  live  along  the  River  /r//x,  bouth     2)-:;,. 
eaft  of  Toholjly^  are  wealthy  in  Cattle,   having 
vaft  Flocks  and  Herds.    Thcfe  People  live  chieN     ^'^ 
ly  upon  dried  Fifli,    Venifon,  and  Barley-meal : 
they  drink  Mares  Milk,  as  moft  of  the  T^artars  do,  and  fome- 
times Tea,  but  mix  it  with  Flour  and  Butter.    At  great  En- 
tertainments, they  ufually  drefs  a  young  Horfe,  which  is  their 
moft  delicious  Food.  'I 'heir  drink  they  make  of  Oatmeal,  and 
Spirits  dliiillcd  from  Mares  Milk,  willi  which  they  often  get 

drunk. 
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Noflrils. 

Tartars, 


drunk,    and   behave  themfelves  very   brutifhl^^. 
Their   Habit   rcftmblcs    that    of    the    ajicitnt 
Rujftam^  and  the  Women  wear  Riiigs  in  thcii 
Beyond    thefe    People^     in    the   gteat  Defart   ef 
Baraha,  live  certain    Hcrds^   or    Tribes,    caU- 
ed   Bsrabihjky  Tartars:    Iri  the  Wtnterj    ihq 
hunt  in  this  Oefart  for  Sables  ^  but  in  Summcri 
they  lemove  to  the  Banks  of  their  Rivers,  and  arc  byfied  m 
Fifliing.    The  Dcfart  afFordin^  no  other  Watipr^ 
Di€f^  they  drink  melted  Snow,    and  cat  dried  Fifii, 

ana  Earley-mcal,  like  their  Nci^bours,  For 
a  little  Tobacco,  a  Man  may  purchafe  any  thing  they  have; 
but  they  fcarcc  know  the  Ufc  of  Money,  Their 
Cloatbs,  Caps,  and  Stocking,  are  made  of  Pitccs 
of  Fur  patched  together.  The  Brat/ky  Tartan 
live  chiefly  on  Vcnifon,  but  Value  Horfe-flcfls 
much  more-  Their  Women  wear  long  plaiiod 
Gowns  J  and  the  Virgins  diftlnguHh  thcmiclvaf 
by  adorning  their  Hair  with  Bra^,  and  gHttcfii^ 
Toys,  They  alfo  purchafc  thek  Wives,  as  in  fomc  other 
P^ns  of  Sihffia,  wUh  their  Cattle ;  and  often  give  a  hundid 
Horfes^  or  Oxen,  for  a  Virgin  dicy  admire  j  and  fifteen  or 
twenty  Camels,    bcfides  Sheep,     The   Tartan 
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(he  Year,  when  there  is  a  (econd  Crop  of  Graft,  they  idually 
return  the  fame  Wav  they  ^ame ;  and  remain  in  a  more  fiib- 
ftantial  kind  of  Hou^  during  the  Winter  Seafons,  than  they 
inhabited  in  the  Summer ;  but  the  People  and  die  Cattle  fisc* 
quently  lie  in  the  fame  Room.    They  eat  indifie- 
lently  of  all  Kinds  of  Meat  almoft,  except  Hogs    DUr. 
Flefh ;   and,  for  their  Drink,  they  have  com- 
monly Water  ^  they  have  alfo  Tea,  and  Spirits  extraded  bom 
Mares  Milk«   In  the  Winter,   th^  hunt  Sables,  Martens^ 
Ermins,  and  other  Beafts,  which  anbrd  Furs. 

Curiosities.]  For  want  of  Curiofities,  I  fhall  prefent 
the  Reader  with  the  beft  Account  I  can  meet  with  of  Adt 
prodigious  Wall,  which  feparates  Tartary  from  Cbinaj  buik 
oy  the  Chinefi^  to  hinder  the  frequent  Incurfions  of  the  Tar^^ 
tars.  This  Wall  begins  in  the  Province  of  Xtnfi^  whidi 
lies  on  the  North^weft  of  Cbiruiy  in  about  38  Degrees  of 
latitude,  and  is  carried  on  over  Mountains  and  vallm; 
firft,  towards  the  North-eaft  to  the  Latitude  42,  and  tneit 
South-eafterly  to  the  Latitude  39;  and  terminates  at  the 
Kang'Siay  oetween  the  Provinces  of  Piiin  and  Leotung^ 
The  whole  Courfe  of  it,  with  all  the  Windings,  is  about 
1500  Miles :  It  is  almoft  all  built  with  Brick,  and  fuch 
well-temper'd  Mortar,  that  it  has  now  ftood  above  1800 
Years :  There  are  no  Breaches  in  it,  except  in  the  Province 
of  Peking  North  of  the  City  Suven^  where,  inftead  of  die 
Wall,  are  very  high  and  macceflable  Mountains.  By  the 
Embs^  that  was  lent  from  Mufiovy  to  Chinoy  and  Travel- 
lers who  have  lately  fecn  it,  we  learn  that  it  is  about  ten 
Yards  hieh,  and  about  five  Yards  thick.  It  is  fortified  all 
along  by  ^|uare  Towers  at  a  Mile  Diflance,  fay  fome ;  and 
odiers,  at  the  Diflance  of  two  Bow-fhots  from  one  another* 
It  was  formerly  guarded  by  a  Million  of  Soldiers  ;  but  ^ow 
Guards  are  only  placed  at  fuch  Parts  of  it,  as  are  eafleft 
of  Accefi. 

Of  the  Afiatic  ISLES. 

CtiMATE.]  Tr?Rom  the  Situation  of  the  Iflands,   belongs 
J7    ing  to  the  Kingdom  of  Jafan^  extending 
from  the  30th  to  the  38th  Deg.  of  "North  Lat.  and  fome  fay 
to  the  40^,  it  ma}^  be  expected  the  Air  (hould  be  moderate- 
ly warm ;   but  to  the  Nordi  of  the  Mountains, 
which  run  thro*  the  midfl  of  Japan^  their  Win-    jfit^^ 
tert  are  vety  levere,    and  they  have  great  Quan- 
lities  rf  Snow.  Th«  Mountains  of  Formofg^  it  is    F^^rm'fa, 

faidy 
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f;;i(!,    ar.'  full   ciF  Biiniftonc  ;    which  makci  tf.^ 
in..:ui  fubjcct   to  f^arthqualccn.    ytnian  is  a  plcn- 
ilfiil  Ill.ir.J,    .-'nd  has  Mines  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
:nii!   a  l^  .':!  I'ifhcr)'.  'I'he  P!>Hippitus  are  a  great 
Nmiih  I    t,\   Ill.mds  ;    fomc  fay  a  thoufand,  ex- 
t'-iuliPiT  fr.-jii  th'.  5tli  i.>  the  lotli  I);-^!xc  of  North  Latitude, 
'j'hi I'e  liiiM.i^   nrc    rubiccl  to    great  iLarthquakcs  ;    and  the 
biii'iii^.ir  Mount.iin-    huvc,     'tis    obfiTvcd,     all  thofc    EfFccls 
which    Piiry    allribo-.  to   the  h'irning  Mountains  of  Italy ; 
n:nn»'-y,    tli.it  they  cafl  f»ut  tht-ir  Flames,    fhake  the  Earth", 
tlnvir-Li;  f;v»m  ihein  the  ucirhh'Mirinii:   Rivers  and  Seas,    and 
featterinp:  their  Allies  rouiu!  the  Country,    rending  the  very 
]\r.c!c^,  which  fcjinetinies  Lr:ive  a  Kcpoit  like  a  Cannon.  From 
thcd    rulneriaiKou^   Firus    prcK^ceds   a   gieat   Variety   of  hot 
Hath^  ;    p'ul  fomc  nt'  the  Rivers  and  Streams  are  fo  hot,  that 
they  inimc  !i:.tely  kill  any  Animal  that  fal!^  into  them.  With- 
ii  half  a   .Vlile   of  one  of  thcfc  hot  Rivers,  in 
ALiJiU.:^  thcie  runs  another,    which   is   cxceflivc 


7;:....../ 


cnld.  No  Country  in  the  World  can  appear 
iTv^rc  be:'.!:ri?'ul  ;  there  is  a  perpetual  Verdure  ;  Buds,  B!of- 
fcni^,    :::ul    Fruit,    are  found  upon  the  Trees  all   the  Year 

ro'ind,  as  well  on  the  Mountains  as  Garden.'. 
Pr.Mmtftbc     Xhls  Country  produces  Pearls^  Amber^nfej  Cot- 
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tfe  they  lay  exposM  to  the  Attempts  of  other  Nations  f 

is  Reafon  they  have  encouraged  the  Planting  of  Cloves 

filoina  only,    which  havq  increafed  to  fuch  a  Degree, 

this  Ifland  alone  is  now  fufficient  to  ferve  the  miole 

d  with  Cloves.    The  Air  in  the  Ifland  of 

w  is  hot  and  moift,  die  whole  Country  ly-    Ceiebet^ 

ttdcr  or  very  near  the  Line,    and  fubjeit  to 

Rains.    It  is  moil  healthful  during  the  Northern  Mon- 

if  they  fail  of  blowing  their  accuftomed  Time,  which 
Y  feldom,  the  Ifland  grows  fickly,  and  great  Numbers  of 
e  are  fwept  away.  They  have  Mines  of  Copper,  Tin, 
Jold  i  but  I  do  not  find  they  are  much  wrought :  The 

they  have  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Sands  of  their  Rivers, 
t  the  Bottom  of  Hills,  wafli'd  down  by  Torrents.  This 

¥/  produces  many  venomous  Drugs  and  Herbs,    the 
ouch  or  Smell  of  which  occafions  prefent  Death.  The 
e  have  that  Sagacity,   it  is  obferv'd, .  that  they  feldom 
a  noxious  Herb ;  and  if  they  happen  to  tread  near  one^ 
sdiately  fly  from  it.  The  Air  in  the  Ifland  of 
fo  is   not  exceflive  hot,   confidcring   it    is    SonuoAir^ 
ed  under  the   Equinoftial,    being  refrelh'd 
ft  eVery  Day  with  Showers  and  Sea-breezes,  as  all  other 
itries  are  under  the  Line.     Gold  and  Pre- 
Stones,  which  abound  in  this  Ifland,  n^ake     i^*/*^'* 
Ldventurers  flight  Death  in  every  Shape,  ra- 
han  not  poflTefi  them.  As  to  their  Monfons,  or  periodical 
Is,  they  are  Wefterly  from  September  to  April,  or  ther&- 
s ;  during  which  Time  is  their  wet  Seafon,  when  heavy 
i  continually  pour  down,  intermixed  with  violent  Storms 
'hxmder  and  Lightning ;    and,   at  this  Time,  it  is  very 
to  have  two  Hours  fair  Weather  together  on  the  South 
t  of  the  Ifle,    where   the  Europeans  principally  refort. 
dry  Seafon  begins  ufually  in  Jprily   and  continues  till 
mb:r ;    and,  in  this  Part  of  the  Year  too,    they  feldom 
f  a  Shower  every  Day,   when  the  Sea-breeze  comes  in. 
Ifland   alfo    produces    Pepper,    and  many  other  va- 
2  Commodities.     The  Air  of  Sumatra  is 
ally  very  unwholfome ;    for,    from  the  hot-     SumMtra  Air. 
iltry  Weather,  it  often  fuddenly  changes  to 
ng  Cold.  The  low  Grounds  alfo,  near  the  Coaft,  where 
•Natives,  as  well  as  Foreigners,  principally  inhabit,  bein^ 
rontinued  Morafs,  the  fame  Kind  of  ftinldng  Foes  arile 
as  in  Borneo^   and  render  this  Country  no  lefi  unhealtbp 
jfpccially  to  Foreigners.  The  principsui  Pro-       *   . 
of  Sumatra  is  Pepper,  and  Gold  Duftj   it    ^'^^ 
>1.  I.  ^^    '         T  idfil 
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alfo  aflfbrds  good  Camphlrc*   and  the  Bcxoar-ftofnc  ii  tBEj 
.  louiid    htrc.      The    Monfon*    and  Seaforts  aic 

ifyiff.  the  fame  in    the    liland  oi    (>>/W,    as  on  tk 

neithboormg  Continent,  and  ch€  R&ins  bcgbi  tt) 
f^n  much  fooner  on  the  Wt-ftern  Coaft  than  on  the  Lallcm : 
The  Northern  Part  of  the  Ifland  is  fahjc^t  to  gfcat  Drought 
for  fevcrsl  Years  together  ;  which  h  the  more  fcnfrWe  Amk- 
tion,  betattie  they  have  fcarce  any  Sfjfingis  of  Ri'vtu  in  that 
Port  of  the  WaiKl,  but  muft  he  fupplicd,  wiih  Difficulty» 
witli  Water,  as  well  as  Food,  from  the  South  :  This  ofim 
renden  thi^  Part  of  the  Cooiitr^'  very  fickly,  hut  ihc  nrft  is 
crtecm'd  very  healthful.  The  3" ret?  jJtCMiiar  to 
this  Hland,  anJ  itKjn*  valuable  Ui  the  Dutih^ 
than  any  of  the  Mines  of  P^toji  to  the  Sp^manisj 
is  the  Cmnamon  :  This  Tree  is  as  commoa  as 
Eny  othcr^  in  the  Wooda,  on  the  Soutb-wtft 
Part  of  the  lliaiid* 

GovtRNMENTp]  The  y^p^»  Ifles  ore  under  the  Govern- 
jncnt  of  fifty  or  fixty  petty  Kings,  vcfted  wish 
So%^reign  Power  in  their  rcfpcdivc  Territoncfij 
but  fubje^  to  one  grand  Monarchy  who  can 
dqx>fe  and  pnntfh  fijem  as   he  fees  fit.     The 


r 
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their  Wives ;  nor  will  he  fo  much  as  fuffer  their  Wives  to 
rcmaih  in  the  City,  infomuch  that  if  they  are  taken  with  a 
Lady,  while  they  are  in  his  Service,  it  is  capital.  This  Prince 
manages  moft  of  his  Affairs  by  two  great  Minifters,  to  whom 
the  Subie^b  may  appeal  from  inferior  Judges,  or  Governors- 
The  Cinnamon  Plantations  are  wholly  in  the  Power  of  die 
Otttchj  and  they  have  oblig'd  the  King  to  retire  ferther  up  into 
the  Country,  and  fuffer  him  to  entertain  no  Commerce  or 
Coirefpondence  with  the  reft  of  the  World :  This  Ifland 
may  be  faid,  in  general,  to  be  under  the  Dominion  of  the 
mllanders. 

Trade.]  As  to  the  Trade  of  the  Japonefe^  they  have  very 
little  at  prcfent,    but  with  JeJJo^    the  Chinep^ 
and  Dutch.    The  Inhabitants  of  Mindanao  trade    Of  Mindanao. 
chieflv  to  Manila^   whither  they  tranfport  Gold, 
and  Bees-wax ;  and bringback  Calicoes,  Muflins,  and  China 
Silks:    they  maintain  a  Trade  alfo  with  Borneo 'y    the  Dutch 
come  hither,  in  Sloops,  from  Temate  and  TidofCj    and  pur- 
chafe  Rice,  Bees- wax,  and  Tobacco.  The  Ifland 
of  Manila  lies  fo  conveniently  between  the  rich     ^««'^. 
Kingdoms  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft,  that  it  has  been 
efteem'd  the  beft  Situation  for  Trade  in  the  World,  efpccially 
when  the  Molucca  Jflands  were  under  the  fame  Government; 
then  the  Spaniards  might  be  faid  to  have  the  beft  Share  of 
the  Eajl  as  well  as  the  JVeJt- Indies :    Hitherto  Silver  was 
brought  from  New  Spain  and  Peru ;    Diamonds,  and  other 
Precious  Stones,    from  Golconda ;   Cinnamon  from  Ceybn  j 
Pepper,  from  Sumatra   and  Java  \    Cloves  and  Nutmegs^ 
from  the  Moluccas  \   Silks,   from  Bengal  \   Camphirc,   from 
Borneo ;    China  Ware,    and  Silks,    from  China^  &c.    Two 
Ships  fail  yearly  to  Ac:ipulco^   in  New  Spain,  loaded  with  the 
Riches  of  the  Eajl ;    thcfc  Veffcls  arc  returned  to  Manila^ 
freighted  with  Silver,  and  make  four  hundred  per  Cent.  Profit 
'tis  faid.    The  Goods  our  Merchants  deal  in,  in 
Borneo,  are  chiefly  Pepper,  Gold,  and  Precious     Borneo. 
Stones ;   though  it  aflx)rds  feveral  other  valuable 
Commodities.    Goods  proper  for  Exportation  thither  (befides 
Dollars)  are  Guns,  Sheet-lead,  Ihowy  Calimancoes,  Knives, 
md  other  Cutlers  Wares,   but  not  Forks  ;   Iron  Bars,  fmall 
?teel  Bars,  Hangers,   Nails,  Graplings,  Red  Leather  Boots, 
5pc<5laclcs,    Clock-work,     Fire    Arms,     Gunpowder,    and 
Irooking-glaffes.   The  Dutch  fuffer  no  Europeans 
o  trade  m  Java ;    but  there  come  to  Batavia    7*«^* 
ifteen    or  twenty  Sail  of  Chinefe  Junks  every 
fear,  from  three  to  five  hundred  Tons  apiece,  which  furniih 
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the  HrJIanders  with  all  the  Merchandize  of  China^    at  art 
eaficr  Rat^s    than  tiiey  could  by  fending  their  Fleets  thither. 
Batav'ui    is  the  great  Ma;!;az,ine    of  the   Dutch   Eajl  India 
Company  :    Hither  they  import  the  Merchandizes  oi  Tapariy 
cf  the  Spice-li lands,  P  ^fiu^  Surat^  Bengal^  and  tlie  Coaft  of 
Maithar  and  Corin.^'del^    as  wtll  as  every  thing  that  Europe 
affords.  One  fort  of  Goods  they  barter  for  another  all  over  the 
Ird'us  y    and  ha\  ing  iurnifned  themfclves  with  what  is  moft 
valuable  in  the  Eajl^    traniport  it  into  Europe, 
where  all  is  converted  into  Money.    The  Trade 
of  Sumatra  is  chiefly  carried  on  at  the  Port  of 
Jchen^  where  tlicre  is  fcldom  lefs  than  ten  or  fifteen  Sail  of 
Ships  of  different  Nations.    The  principal   Merchandize  ef 
this  Country  is  Pepper  and  Gold  Duft  ;  and,  notwithftanding 
they  have  greater  (^lantities  of  Gold  here,  than  in  any  other 
Country-  in    hidia^    the  great  Demand  for  it  keeps  it  at  a 
very  high  Rate. 

Religion.]  The  Japonefe  are  Idolaters,  and  worfhip  the 

Of  Japan         Heavens  and  the    Planets,     with  feveral    mon- 

ftrous    Idols.     The  Natives  of  the    Philippine 

%bwi$l     '       IJlands  retain  fome  Traditions,    in  their  Songs, 

concern) ntr    the    Genealogy  and  heroic  Acb  of 
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licvc,  came  from  Heaven,  to  procure  the  eternal  Happinefs 
of  Mankind,  arid  afcended  into  Heaven  from  the  Top  of  A 
Mountain,  leaving  the  Impreffion  of  his  Foot  there  in  the 
Rock,  which  is  now  become  the  Objedt  of  their  Worfhip. 

Customs.]     The  Japonefe  wear  feveral  Vefts  one. upon 
another,  with  a  loofe  Gown  over  all,  not  much 
unlike   the  Chinefe\    they  have   Drawers    alfo,     Drefi. 
which  come  down  very  low  upon  their  Legs  ; 
and  Slippers  without  Heels,  like  the  Chineje\  but  wear  no 
Caps,  though  their  Heads  are  fhaved  :  They  have  Fans  and 
Umbrellas  to  defend  them  from  the  Weather ;  they  wear  a 
fhort  Dagger  in  their  Sa(h,  and  a  heavy  Broad-fword  on  the 
Right  Side.     They  eat  little  Beef  or  Mutton,  or 
of  the  Flefli  of  any  tame  Beaft,  but  chiefly  that     Diet, 
which  they  take  in  Hunting :  Some  Se6ts  look: 
upon  themfelves  to  be  prohibited,  by  their  Religion,  to  kill 
any  thing,  or  eat  any  thing  that  has  Life ;  and  will  not  fo 
much  as  eat  Milk,  Butter,  or  Cheefe.     Their  common  Food 
is  Rice,  Pulfe,  and  Herbs,  as  it  is  in  moft  Eaftern  Nations. 
The  Generality  of  the  People  drink  a  Liquor  made  of  Wheat, 
and  draw  a  Spirit  from  Rice ;  but  the  ufual  Liquor  is  Tea. 
They  eat  with  two  little  round  Sticks,  like  the  Chine fe^  and 
ufe  neither  Linen,  Knives,  Forks,  or  Spoons.     Thefe  People, 
it  is  obferv'd,    fpend  great  Part  of  their   Night  in   Eating 
and  Drinking,  which  others  fpend  in  Sleep :  And  becaufe  their 
Manners  and  Cuftoms  are  acknowledg'd  to  be 
different  from  the  reft  of  the  World  in  many  In-     Salutations. 
ftances,  fome  Writers  affirm,  that  they  refemble 
us  in  nothing ;  and  particularly,  that,  inftead  of  bowing,  to 
fhew  their  Refpefl:  to  their  Betters,  they  ftand  up  as  ftiffly  as 
they  can  :  But  I  find,  by  the  beft  Writers,  that  they  bow  their 
Bodies  as  we  do,  and  never  approach  their  Magiftrates,  but 
upon  their  Knees.     They  delight  much  in  Maf- 
querades  and  Plays,  at  which  the  King  and  Court    Diverfiens, 
are  often  prefent;   the  Minifters  of  State,  and 
great  Men,   being  frequently  the  principal  AAors.     When 
they  celebrate  their  annual  Feftival  of  vifiting  the 
Tombs  of  their  Anccftors,  every  Houfe  is  illu-     Feftivait. 
minated  ;  and  they  march  out  of  the  Town  at 
Midnight,  in  a  folemn  Proceffion,  to  the  Graves  of  their  de- 
ceafed  Friends,' where  they  eat,  drink,  and  make  merry,  for 
feveral  Nights  fucceffively :  At  the  Conclufion  of  the  Fcaft, 
they  march  round  the  Toiim  with  Flags,  Streamers,  and  Ban- 
ners ;  beatuig  upon  Brafs  Pans  before  the  Temples  of  theit 

T  3  Jdpl^ 
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Idols,  and  at  the  Doors  of  the  gre^  yim.  Wljen 
Snftrtmitmmfi,   a  great  Man  makes  aii  Enteminment,  it  b  ufwl,  at 

the  End  of  the  Feaft,  to  call  his  Scrv'^nt^  toge- 
ther, it  is  faid^  and  demand  which  of  thcni  will  kill  thciprdva, 
before  the  Guefls,  for  hh  fake  i  and  thereupon  they  contend 
who  (balJ  firft  rip  up  their  Bowels ;  This  is  alfo  common,  ill* 
faid,  upon  the  Death  of  their  MaftcrSj  or  upon  the  la)Firig  the 
Foundation  of  a  Palace,  or  magnificent  Building.     In  j^spuu 

they  burn  their  dead  Bodies,  as  in  /n^ia.  On 
Fuxerait,  the  Day  appointed  for  the  Funeral  >  a  large  fquarc 

Pile  of  Wood  is  ere£ted  without  the  Town; 
and,  the  Friends  aiid  Relations  of  tlie  Deceafed  being  ailenrw 
bled,  the  Women  firft  move  for^i'ard,  cloath'd  in  White  j 
which  is  the  Colour  ufed  in  Morning  here,  as  well  as  m 
Chim.  The  Women,  of  any  Quality,  are  carried  m  Litteis 
of  Cedar  i  after  thefe  follow  the  Men,  richly  drefe'd  ;  then 
come  the  Pricfis,  cloath'd  in  Linen,  one  of  them  with  ^ 
liglired  Torch,  fin^fnrr,  widi  liis  Brethreji,  all  the  \\'.xy  ih^ 
mar^rh  :  Some  carry  Brafs  Bafom,  which  ^ty  beat  utic^j 
and  others  Bafltets  of  Flowers,  wliich  they  flrew  in  the  Way, 
Cgnifying  that  the  Soul  is  gone  to  Paradiji,  Several  Banner 
with  the  Names  of  their  Idol^,  and  Lanterns  f^ill  of  Lig^ 
are  carried  before  the  Corpfe  ;  which  is  fct  upright,  in  ^  fcn 

rif  ^  Cnurh.    rTn^rh'd  h\  TATbl**^.    aitd    Kit    Hjn^^c    i/%ii»%i 
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at  thmr  Nfeals^  as^  they  do  at  other  times,  being^  feldbm  feeat 
in  any  other  Pofture.     They  Jive  in  a  hofpitable,  friendljr 
Manner,  their  Houfes  being  always  open  to  their  Acquaint* 
ance.     Both  Sexes  are  fond  of  Tobacxo,  which  is  irfuallji 
«iix'd  with  Opium  :  The  Matter  of  the  Houfe  ufually  lightti 
the  Pipe  firft,  (for  they  ufe  but  one)  which,  after  he  has 
finak'd  two  or  three  Whiffs,  he  gives  to  his  Neighbour,  and 
he  to  a  third,  till  it  has  gone  round  the  Company,  who  fif 
crofe-leeg'd  in  a  Ring  upon  Mats :    When  they  have  con- 
tinu'd  imoking  fome  tinre,  ihey  grow  exceeding  chearful$ 
but,  when  they  fit  too  long  at  it,  they  grow  mad,  or  ftupidf 
The  ordinary  Way  of  Sahttadon  is  by  joining 
their  Hands,  and  lifting  them  up  towards  their    Sa/utatiom. 
Breaft,  or  Head,  and  bowing  the  Body  a  little ; 
but  when  they  appear  before  a  great  Man,  they  lift  their 
join'd  Hands  to  their  Forehead,  falling  down  on  their  Faces 
and  Knees  ;  and  if  it  be  before  a  Prince,  they  begin  to  creep 
towards  him  at  a  confiderable  Diftance ;   and  in  the  famt 
manner  they  retire,  after  they  are  difpatched.     And  whoever 
has  Occafion  to  petition  his  Superior,  lies  in  this  humble  Pofr 
ture  till  he  is  fpoke  to,  which  is  fomctimes  a  con- 
iiderable  Time.     Thefe  People  frequently  marry     Marriages, 
their  Daughters  at  eight  or  nine  Years  of  Age, 
and  they  have  Children  foon  after;  but  are  ufually  paft  the 
Peril  by   that  time  they   are  Five-and-twenty. 
The  ordinary  Food,  in  Sumatra^   is  Rice,  and     Sumatra, 
Fifh ;  but  thofe  who  can  afibrd  it,  eat  Mutton, 
Goats-flefli,  Buffalo,  Beef,  and  Venifon.    Their  ufual  Liquor 
is  fair  Water,  or  Tea;  Arrack,  or  Spirits  drawn  from  Rice 
and  Sugar-<anes,  is  very  common  here ;  they  have  alfo  P^m 
Wine,  and  a  Liquor  ckawn  from  the  Branches 
of  the  Cocoa-tree,     The  ordinary  Salutations  are    SaUatkru. 
perfbrm'd  by  bringing  one  or  both  Hands  to  their 
Head ;  but,  before  any  great  Man,  they  proftrate  themfelve* 
with  their  Faces  to  the  Ground  ;  and,  like  other  yf/satics^  fit 
crofs-legg*d  on  the  Floor  at  their  Meals,  and  whenever  they 
meet  or  converfe  tcgether.  Gaming  they  love  im- 
moderately, both  Cards  and  Dice ;  which  were    Coming. 
probably  introduced  here  by  the  Chinefe ;    and 
few  Days  pafs  without  a  Cock-match :    They  do  not  trim 
the  Cock  for  the  Engagement,  as  in  Europe,  but  produce  them 
with  all  their  gayPliimage,  and  fatten  fuch  murdering  Inftni- 
ments  to  tiieir  Heels,  of  the  Shape  and  Length  of  a  Pen- 
knife Blade,  that  the  Battle  is  over  in  an  Inflant :  One  Stroke 
p&en brings  down  the  ftouteft  Cock;  but  the  Conquett  is  not 

T  i).  admitted. 
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admitted,  unlefs  the  Viftor  will  ftrike  or  peck  hh  Enemy,  tf- 
tcr  he  has  difpatclied  him  ;  for,  if  he  docs  not*  they  draw 
Stakes.  They  will  ftake  their  whole  Fonujies  upon  one  of 
thefe  Encounters.  As  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Inland  CouJ^ 
Uy^  and  Mountains,  we  have  no  Account  of  their  Cyflomsi 

but>  as  they  arc  defcendcd  from  the  Chinefi^  they 
Drefsc/t&i  probwbly  retain  many  of  their  Cuftoms*  The 
C^hnwfe^  Drcfs  of  the  Ceyknf/f  h  ufually  a  Waiftcoat*  erf 

blue  or  white  Calico,  and  a  Piece  of  Calico 
wrapped  about  their  Middles,  with  a  Safli  over  Itj  in  wHeh 
they  ftick  their  Knife,  which  has  ufually  a  fine  wrought  Han- 
dle J  they  have  a  Hanger  alfo,  and  ufually  walk  with  a  Cane; 
but  the  conimon  People  go  naked  to  the  MiddJe^  about  whici 
they  wrap  a  Piece  of  Calico,  which  reaches  down  to  their 
Knees,  The  Women  go  in  their  H^ir  combed  behind  their 
Heads  ;  they  have  a  Waiftcoat  flourilhcd,  which  fits  clofe  to 
their  Bodies,  and  ftieW's  their  Shape :  They  wrap  a  l^lcct  of 
Calico  about  them,  which  falls  below  their  Knees;  aind  ii 
longer  and  fhorter,  according  to  their  Quality:  They  have 
Jewels  in  their  Ears,  in  which  they  bore  great  Holcs»  and 

ftretch  them  out  to  a  great  Length*  When  they 
Ssli/mhnf  falute  their  Acquaintance,  it  is  by  holding  out 
0ttdFi/tti,        both  their  Hands  with  the  Palm  upwards,  and 
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f  they  were  compelled  to  make  a  Meal  of  either.  Ti.c 
Wife  dreiles  the  Food,  and  waits  on  the  Huftand  while  he 
ats ;  and  then  fits  down  with  her  Children,  and  takes  what 
le  leaves. 

Of  E  G  r  p  r. 

^WMATf.]  rriHE  Air  of  Egypt  is  not  healthful,  the 
JIL  Situation  being  very  low ;  and  the  Mud, 
vhich  covers  the  beft  Part  of  it,  after  the  overflowing  of  tho 
Vihy  fending  up  a  noifome  Vapour.  The  ftmdy  Defarts, 
vhich  inclofe  Egypt  on  three  Sides,  render  it  exceffive  hot : 
^or  are  there  more  than  two  Springs  in  the  whole  Country, 
o  refrefh  the  parched  Inhabitants.  It  feldom  rains  here  m 
he  Summer ;  but,  in  the  Winter,  modem  Travellers  afTure 
IS,  it  rains  plentifully  fometimes,  efpecially  in  Lower  Egypt ; 
lotwithftanding  it  was  univerfally  believ'd  formerly,  that  it 
lever  rain'd  here  at  all.  The  Fertility  of  Egypt  has  been 
long  fince-  obferv'd,  to  be  afcrib'd  chie^y  to  the  overflowing 
>f  the  River  Nile^  which  leaves  a  fattening  Slime  behind  itj 
or  the  Soil  is  naturally  a  barren  Sand,  but  the  Fields  the 
Water  covers  are,  fome  of  them,  fo  very  rich,  that  the  Huf- 
3andmen  are  forced  to  mix  Sand  with  the  Earth,  or  their 
[jrain  would  be  too  rank. 

Government,]  The  Egyptians  are  certainly  a  very  an- 
ient Nation ;  for  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  Cham^  the  Son 
^fNoahy  was  the  fame  w'lthjupiter  Hammon;  and  Mifraim^  his 
[irandfbn,  the  fame  with  Ufiris,  the  great  Deity  of  the  Egyp^ 
*ians ;  and  from  him,  'tis  faid,  defcended  that  Race  of  Mo- 
aarchs,  whohad  the  general  Denomination  o^ Pharaohs,  Egypt 
is  at  prefent  a  Province  of  the  Turkijh  Empire  ;  and  is  govern'd 
by  a  particular  Bafla,  or  Beglerbeg,  whofe  Poft  is  generally 
jfteem'd  die  moft  honourable  Government  of  any  belonging 
?o  the  Turkijh  Empire,  having  under  him  fifteen  diflFerent 
Sovernments. 

Religion.]     As  to  the  Religion  of  the  Mahometans  of 
Egypty  it  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  Turks. 

Customs,]  The  hatching  Chickens  in  Oveijs  is  one  of  the 
remarkable   Cuftoms   related   of   this   Country. 
They  put  their  Eggs  in  Ovens,  which  are  heat-    mtcbm^ 
ed  with  fo  temperate  a  Warmth,  and  imitate  fo     chickens 
well  the  natural  Heat,  that  Chickens  are  forn^ed    '"  ^^""^ 
and  hatched  in  them.     Thefe  Ovens  are  under- 
ground,  and  the  Hearth  of  them  covered  with  Cotton,  or 
Vhx^  to  lay  the  Eggs  upon.    They  be^  to  heat  their  Ovens 

abovxt 
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fiboot  the  mid^llc  of  F*brmr%  ajid'  continue  to  hisat  diei 
about  four  Months.  They  will  hiy  in  romedmcg  eight  tbcwi 
ilind  EgE:s  in  ,m  Oven  ;  and,  after  eight  or  ten  DayiH  thef 
pick  oiit"the  Good  from  the  Bad,  and  then  put  out  the  ¥im  * 
and,  having  fliut  up  all  clofe,  they  let  them  He  ten  Days 
longer,  when  the  Chickens  arc  hatched;  but  there  ajic  few 
©f  them,  which  have  not  fome  Defeat.  It  is  obfen^cd,  that 
nice  People  can  diftinguifli  one  of  thefc  Pullets  from  anodier 
by  their  Palates, 

Curiosities,]     Between  three  and  four  Leagues  to  the 

Weft  of  Grand  Catro^  ftaiid  thofe  throe  vaft 
Fjffnmidi^         Pyramids,  fo  juftly  the  Admiration  of  all  thaf 

view  them  j  That  which  hm  tuHercd  the  kaftbf 
Time  and  Weather,  cnntabs  thcfe  Dinienfions  ;  viz*  thc^ 
Side  of  the  Square  Bafe  is  693  Feet,  according  to  the  Eng^ 
iijh  Standard  ;  its  perpendicular  Height  is  4*^9  Feet ;  «Jn(H- 
fequently  the  whole  Area  of  the  Bafis  of  this  Pyramid  h  eleven 
Acres  and  upwards*  Hut,  notwithftanding  the  Height  of 
this  P)  ramid  has  been  fo  much  ajdmirtd,  the  Spire  of  Sr. 
PauV^  in  L'^mfm^  before  it  W2s  burnt,  eiccecded  the  Height 
of  this  celebrated  Pyramid  ;  for,  according  to  Cam4tn^  the 
perpendicular  Height  of  it  from  the  Grotmd  wa^j  534  F«ii 
It  is  obfervable,  that  Thala  MiUfius^  ab<ive  two  thoulkad 
Years  airo.  took  the  Height  of  t^'-c^c  Pyramids  bv  their  Stiaikiw* 
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Of  B  ARB  A  R  r. 

^RBART  contms    1,  Barca.  2.  Tripoli.   3.  Ti;^ 
f..  Jlgiers.   5.  Ftz.   6.  Morocco. 
:mat£.J     Barca  Is  fcarce  any  thing  elfe  but  a  parched 
Defart,  w^fh  very  little  Water ;  there  be- 
ly  fome  Spots  near  Villages,  which  afibrd    Barca. 
\  Com,  and  a  few  Dates,  of  which  they 
ige  a  finall  Quantity  with  their  Neighbours 
eep  and  Camels,  having  no  Forage  to  breed    ^"M# 
That  Part  of  Tripoli^  contiguous  to  Tunis^ 
rahly  fruitful ;  but  all  the  rdl  Eafiward  is  very  barnezu 
Countiy   produces  very  little  Corn,    but 
of  Dates,  Olives,  Saffron,  and  exceeding    Tuaii. 
^ool.     The  Soil  oi  Tunis  is  generally  fruit- 
irards  the  Weft,  being  watered  by  leveral  Rivers ;  but 
cx)r  towards  the  Eaft,  for  want  of  Water :  The  Sou- 
Part  is  all  Hills  and  Valleys,  producing  good  Truits, 
and  Sugar :  The  Air  is  reckon'd  whol- 
being  cooled  by  the  Sea.     Algiers  is  very,    '^^p^*' 
ainous  towards  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  but 
tills  and  Valleys  are  exceeding  fruitful,  where  they  are 
ted,   abounding  in  Corn  and  Fruits ;  fuch  as  Dates, 
,  Figs,  Grapes,  and  Almonds :  They  have  alfo  good 
of  Wax  and  Honey ;   and  their  Coafts  afford  great 
ities  of  Salt.      The  Country,   containing 
id  Morocco^    produces  abundance  of  Corn,     Fmaad 
and  Oil,  Olives,  Dates,  Almonds,  Figs,     Morocco. 
.,  Lemons,  Oranges,  ^c.  alfo  Hemp,  Flax, 
opper;  and  is  alfo  finefy  diverfified  with  Mountains, 
ift  extended  Plains,   moft  of  them  very  fniitfiil,   and 
well   inhabited       The  Air  of  Fez,  and  Morocco  is 
lly  temperate,  efpecially  on  the  Mountains,  and  near 
a-coafts,   where  they  oftener  complain  of  Cold  than 

'ERNMENT.]  The  Government  of  Algiers  is,  in  Rc- 
an  abfolute  Monarchy  to  this  Day,  though  it  has  (omc 
ance  of  a  mixt  Government ;  becaule  the  Dey  or 
gn  fometimes  aflembles  a  Divan,  confifting  of  the 
)fficers  of  State,  and  the  Janizaries,  and  demands  their 
in  Matters  of  Importance  :  But  this,  it  feems,  is  only 
:n  him  agalnft  popular  Difcontents ;  for  he  a£b  by  his 
ithority,  whenever  he  pleafes.  The  Dey  is  indeed 
; ;  his  Son  never  inherits  by  Defcent,  and  this  £lec-« 
by  the  Turkijh  Army.    The  Moors  of  Spain^  having 

been. 
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been  driven  fiom  thr.t  Country  in  the  Year  1492,  and  tranf^ 
portv  d  to  tliL  Coalf  of  p.irbary^  and  revenging  themfclves  on 
t?:c  Spdn'mrds  by  f !i:r.cLTing  the  Towns  on  3ie  Coafts,  far- 
piififv^,  rirul  drrying  o.i'  Multitudes  of  People  into  Captivity, 
were  the  Cau.'o  of  crc^'tin';  the  Kinc;doni  of  Algiers  by  the 
7ur<s,  T\\\:  Poitc  <;ovcrncd  the  Kingdom  of  Algiers  by 
th'lr  Hiifi'.is  till  tp.c  17th  Century,  when  the  Janizaries  or 
Militia  found  ^VTcans  to  pcrfuade  the  Grand  Sienor  to  let  them 
elect  oiij  of  their  own  Officer?,  with  the  Title  of  Dey\  to 
be  their  Governor;  promifing  to  raife  Supplies  fufficient  to 
ni.iiiitain  their  Forces,  which  would  fave  the  Porte  a  immenfe 
Sum,  niid  that  they  would  always  acknowledge  the  Grand 
Siir.nor  for  tlv/ir  Soverei^rn.  However,  the  Emperor's  Orders 
were  \'crv  li^rle  regarded  afterwards  in  the  y//^/r/«^Tcrritoiics, 
which  are,  at  preient,  no  otherwife  under  his  Dominions, 
tlinn  as  he  is  looked  upon  to  be  the  Head  of  their 
Reliirion  ;  for  the  Dcv  of  Algiers  acknowledees 
no  Superior.  The  Ciovcrnmcnt  of  Tunis ^  7r;- 
/>?//,  nnd  Barca^  is  the  fame  with  that  of  Algiers^ 
only  in  that  one  Inftance,  that  the  Dey  in  the 
former  is  under  fomc  Subjection  to  the  Turkijh  Bafla. 

l^KAnE.]     The  Trade  of  Algiers^  by  which  they  prin- 
c:p;i!lv  fiibfift,  is  Piracy  and  Manrtcaling.      In  their  Prizes 
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Customs.]  They  exprcfs  their  Reverence  both  to  God 
and  Man,  by  putting  ofF  their  Slippers,  which  they  leave  at 
the  Door  of  the  Aoofque,  or  Palace,  when  they  enter  In; 
and,  when  they  attend  Aeir  Prince  in  the  City,  they  run 
bare-foot  after  him.  If  the  Streets  are  never  fo  dirty.  Tlicy 
fmoke  pretty  much,  and  play  at  Draughts  and  Chefs ;  but 
never  for  Money,  this  being  a  Prohibition  of  their  Law. 

Of  Biledulgerid,  Zaara,  NegrolancJ^  and  Guinea. 
Climate.]    I  ^HE  Air  of  Bileduigerid  is  very  hot,  but 

jL     generally  efteem'd  very  whol-  V^ 

fome;   the  Country  is  very  barren,  with  fcarce      ^'«**«^ 
any  Town  in  it:    However,  there  g^ows  fome  Corn,  and 
great  Quantities  of  Dates.     The  Chief  of  their  Commodi- 
ties are  Cattle  and  Indigo.     The  Air  of  Zaara    2jaara. 
is  much  the  fame  as  in  Biledulgerid^  only  (bme- 
tfaing  hotter.      The  Soil   is  generallv  dry  and  fandy,   and 
not  very  fertile  either  for  Corn  or  Fruit..    If  there  happens 
to  be  any  Wind,  both  here,  and  in  Biledulgerid^  the  Tra- 
vellers  are   frequently  loft   in   terrible  Mountains  of  Sand. 
The  Commodities  of  this  Country  chiefly  confift  in  a  few 
Cattle  and   Dates.      The  Air  in  Negroland  is     j^g^rdaatL 
very  hot,  but  generally  reckoned  exceeding  whol- 
bme;   and  the  Soil  very  rich,  efpecially  towards  the  River 
Niger,  which  overflows  a  great  Part  of  the  Country,  pro- 
ducing great  Plenty  of  Rice  ajid  Millet,  Palm-trees,  Cocoa- 
nuts,   and  other  Fruits  ;    they  have  alfo  Gold,   Elephants 
Teeth,    and   Drugs,    but  no  great  Quantities. 
The  Face  of  the  Country,  on  the  Guinea  Coaft    GMheas 
In  general,  is  agreeably  diverfified  with  Mountains, 
Valleys,  Woods,  and  open  Fields ;  Ac  Hills  arc  adorned  with 
Trees  of  an  extraordinary  Height,  and  the  Valleys  between 
Jiem  large,  rich,  and  proper  for  the  Cultivation  of  all  man- 
ler  of  Corn  and  Fruits,  with  Villages  every-where  agreeably 
nterfperfed,  the  Country  being  exceeding  populous.     Travel- 
ers make  but  two  Seafons  in  this  Country  ;   namely.  Winter 
md  Summer:    From   Jpril  to   September  indufive,  is  their 
iVinter,  or  rainy  Seafon  j    and   from  OSfober  to  March  in- 
rlufive,  is  their  Summer,  and  their  hotteft,  as  well  as  fairefl; 
Weather. 

Government.]   Biledulgerid  h^  remained  unconquered^ 
rxcept  a  Part  of  It  by  the  Romans^  till  the  Year    BiUMirid. 
710,  when  it  was  fubdued  by  the  Saracens,  but         ^ 
ifterwards  left  again  ;  fo  that  it  is  now  under  feveral  Princes  • 
md  Arabian  Cme6^  many  of  whom  pay  fome  Acknow- 
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ledgment  to  the  Emperor  of  Mdracof^  and  tome  to  thf 
Gr-ind  Signer,  As  to  the  Hifloiy  and  Government  of 
^tftfrj  Zaaray  we  can  give  veiy  little  Account  of  it  r 

However  it  is  at  prefent,  it  fccrm,  under  frverul 
petty 'Princesf,  and  inferior  Lords,  with  fome  Arahinn  Chiefs  i 
and  many  Places  have  very  little  Signs  of  any  Government, 
the  Inhabitants  wandering  aboilt  from  Place  to  Place,  for  tlic 
Conveniency  of  Hunting,  As  to  Negrdnf^  we  are  very 
^     jr^^^^        much  in  the  dark  concerning  the  inland  Parfe; 

for  it  is  certain,  they  are  perfe<£Uy  unknown  to 
the  Eur&pians^  unldi  what  they  have  gathered  from  theReport 
of  the  Natives^  who  arc  but  poorly  qualified  to  dve  Defcriptions, 
or  Hiftory  of  their  Country.  Neither  h  the  Language  of  fc- 
veral  of  the  Nign^  Nations,  who  coroc  down  to  the  Afcuth 
of  the  River  Nig£r  to  trade  with  the  Europeans^  undeHhx*d 
by  them,  or  even  by  the  Natives  of  the  Coaft ;  and  confc- 
fluently  all  the  Defcriptions  we  have  of  N^grdand^  abo^■c  300 
Miles  to  the  Weftward  of  Cape  f^erd^  and  thcr  jiihnih 
Ocean.,  muft  be  tmperfc£V.  There  may  be  forty  Kingdomi 
and  Nations  of  different  People,  for  aught  we  Know*,  com- 
prehended in  that  vaft  Trad  aligned  to  Nfgrchnd^  which  our 
Geographers  continue  under  that  Name.     Howcveri  wc  arc 
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Village,  whh  Priefts  and  Priefteffes  to  officiate  in  them.  Iti 
this  gpeat  Temple,  'tis  faid,  they  always  keep  a  Serpent  of  x 
moT&ovs  Size,  woffliipping  the  Creature  in  Perfon,  and  iKJt  * 
in  Effigy.  Such  is  the  Reverence  they  bear  to  thefe  adored 
Serpents,  that,  fliould  any  Perfon  hurt  on©  of  them,  or  but 
touch  him  with  a  Stick,  we  are  aflured  he  would  be  con- 
•demned  to  the  Flames.  We  liave  an  Inftance  of  this  in  a 
Negro^  Who  was  a  Stranger  ^t  Ft  Jab ;  for  he  only  took  one 
of  theie  Animals  gently  on  a  Stick,  and  carried  the  Creatum 
out  of  his  Houfe  without  hurting  it ;  and  yet  the  Natives  Gtt 
up  their  gfc^  Howl,  as  they  ufiially  do  in  cafe  of  a  Fire ;  im- 
mediately alanned  the  whofe  City;  and  it  was  with  great 
Difficulty,  that  the  King  of  Fidh^  being  made  fenfible  rf  die 
Stranger's  Ignorance,  fared  his  Life.  They  will  not  heai  any 
diing  fpoken  in  Derifion  of  thefe  crawling,  and  to  us  terrible 
Animids ;  but  ftop  their  Ears,  and  run  away,  if  any  Earo- 
fean  pretefids  to  laugh  at  their  fuperflitious  Reverence  for  tfaeife 
Serpents.  Bofman  relates,  that  a  Hog  happenu^  to  devour 
one  of  thefe  Snakes,  a  Proclamation  was  immemately  iffiied 
fer  deftroying  all  the  Hogs  in  the  Countiy,  and  abundance 
of  them  were  flaughtered  on  that  Occafion  j  but  at  the  In- 
ftance of  fome  of  the  rich  Owners,  and  fome  Prefents  made 
to  the  King,  the  fevere  Decree  was  revoked.  The  next 
diingthe  Ftdaians  pay  divine  Honours  to,  are  fine  lofty  Trees 
andCJroves:    To  thefe  they  apply  in  their  Sicknefs,  oraitjr 

Sivatc  Miifortune.  The  aea  is  another  of  their  principal 
ods,  to  whom  they  fecrifice  when  the  Winds  and  Waves  afe 
ib  tempdhious,  that  no  foreign  Merchant  can  vifit  their  Coaft* 
On  this  Occafion  they  Arow  in  all  Manner  of  Goods,  Meat, 
Drink,  and  Cloathing,  to  appleafe  the  enraged  Element. 
Bat,  befkles  thefe  public  ObjecSs  of  Adoration,  everv  Mah 
Jias  a  niMierous  Set  of  Gods,  of  his  own  chufing,  at  Fidah. 

Of  Er  H  10  P  I  A. 
f\y  HERE  are  not  any  two  of  the  Learned  that  agree 
JL  in  the  ifibdern  Divifion  of  Africa  i  for  (carce  any 
Iraveller  has  penetrated  into  the  Heart  of  the  Country, 
and  coftfequently  we  mufl  acknowledge  our  Ignorance  of 
the  G^Sbgraphy  of  feveral  of  the  Midland  Nations  :  But  I 
flldl  ttideaVour  to  give  the  Reader  a  juft  Abfhad  of  the 
befl,-  though  (lender  Accounts  we  have  concerning  them  ; 
and  fhatl  beg  leave  to  comprehend  the  remaining  Part  of 
jfftiea  titider  the  general  Name  of  Ethiopia^ 

Climate.]     Ethiopia^  comprehending  fo  many  Empires^ 
JCingAottif)  and  Sovereignties^  cannot  be  fup^ftd  to  ^tv\o^ 
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the  fame  Nature  of  Air  in  all  its  Parts  ;  and  the  Soil  alf(? 
muft  be  very  diflerent.  The  chief  Commodities  of  thdc 
Dominions  (as  far  as  we  know  of  them)  are  Gold,  Silver, 
Miifk,  Ambergris,  Rice,  Millet,  Cattle,  Lemons,  Citrons, 
Ivory,  Oil,  Sugar-canes,  Flax,  Salt,  Com,  iffc. 

Government.]  The  King  of  AbiJJinia  is,  or  rather 
was,  abfolute,  and  his  Throne  hereditary  j  but  as  he  has 
loft  fo  much  of  his  Power  and  Prerogative,  which  the  great 
Men  of  the  Country  have  ufurped,  he  is  now  frcquciidy 
controuled  by  his  Lordb% 

Religion.]  The  Religion  of  the  AhfJJimam  is  a  Mixture 
of  Chrfdianity  and  Jiidaifm;  but,  in  their  Chriftianity,  they 
approach  nearer  the  Gnck  than  the  Latin  Church  :  They 
keep  both  tlic  yezjuijh  and  Chrljitan  Sabbath,  and  keep 
each  of  them  more  lil;e  a  Fail  than  a  Feftfval,  As  to  the 
Narii'cs  of  Zanguchar^  fome  of  them  arc  Mah§melans^  ajid 
fornix  Pagans*  Tlie  H(ittenUts  believe  a  Supreme  Being, 
Creator  t>f  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  all  Things  therein;  the 
famous  Governor  of  the  World,  thro*  whofe  Omnipotence 
all  things  move  *\\m^  live :  And  that  this  Being  is  endowed 
with  incomprchcnfible  Attributes  and  Pcrfedlions  ;  fiyling 
him    Gcwfji  Gounja^    or    Gsunja  Triqu^a^   God   of  Cods  i 
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tliefclnfa^,  as  the  Dutch  will  fometimes  fcem  to  attempt^ 
to  put  die  fuperftitious  Natives  ihto  a  Fright  t  They  will  beg* 
dnd  pray,  and  fall  proftrate  on  the  Ground,  to  procure  the 
Liberty  of  this  little  Creature.  Whenever  the  Hottentots  fee- 
this  Fly  approach  theil*  Kraal,  they  all  aflemble  about  it,  and 
fing  and  dance  round  it  while  it  remains  there ;  and^  if  it 
happens  to  light  upon  a  Tent,  they  look  upon  the  Owiiel-  of 
it  for  the  future  as  a  Saint,  and  pay  him  more  than  lifiial 
Refped :  The  beft  Ox  of  the  Kraal  alfo  is  immediately 
facrificed,  to  teftify  their  Gratitude  to  the  little  winged  Deity;, 
and,  to  honour  the  Saint  he  has  been  pleafed  thiis  to 
diftinguifl],  they  prcfent  him  with  the  Entnlils,  the  Fat  and 
Cawl  of  the  Ox,  the  choiccft  Morfels  of  the  Beaft  in  their 
Opinion  :  The  Caul  beine  twitted  like  a  Rope,  the  Saint  evet 
after  wears  it  like  a  Collar  about  his  Neck  Day  and  Nighty 
till  if  putrefies,  and  rots  off;  and,  with  die  Fat,  he  anoints 
his  Body  from  time  to  time,  till  it  is  all  fpent.  Nor  are  th^ 
Women  lefs  reverenced  by  the  Neighbourhood,  or  intitled  t6 
the  like  Privileges,  when  the  adored  Fly  lights  upon  thelf 
Hut. 

Customs.]  The  Hottentot  Men  cover  their 
Heads  with  Handfiils  of  Greafe  and  Soot  mixed  HottMHt. 
together;  ind,  going  without  anv  thing  elfe  oh 
their  Heads  in  Summer-time,  the  £)uft  (licks  to  it,  ahd  makes 
them  a  very  filthy  Cap  ;  which,  they  fay,  cools  them,  and 
prefcrvcs  their  Heads  from  the  fcorchinc:  Heat  o(  the  Sun  : 
And,  in  Winter,  they  wear  flat  Caps  of  Cat-flcin  or  Lamb-* 
flcin,  half  dried^  which  they  tie  with  a  Thong  of  the 
feme  Leather  under  their  Cnins.  The  Men  alfo  wear  i 
Mande  made  of  a  Sheep-fKn,  or  other  Skin,  over  their 
Shoulders,  which  reaches  to  the  middle :  In  Winter  i^€^  turn 
the  wodty  or  hairy  Sides  next  their  Fle(h,  ahd  in  Summef 
the  other.  They  wear  a  greafy  Pouch  about  their  Necks^ 
in  which  are  kept  a  Knife,  Pipe,  and  Tobaccoj  and  tomt 
Dtfr^tf,  Which  Intoxicates  like  Tobacco,  and  a  little  Piece  of 
Wood  iMiirnt  at  both  Ends,  as  a  Charm  againft  Witchcraft : 
He  wears  alio  three  large  Ivory  Rings  on  his  Left  Arm,  to 
which  he  faftens  a  Bag  of  ProVifions  when  he  travels,  carry- 
ing diert  a  Stick  blunt  at  both  Ends,  and  about  three  Feet 
long,  alio  a  Dirt,  to  throw  at  art  Enemy,  or  wild  Beaft  | 
whidi  he  feldom  miffes,  if  he  be  within  Diibnce.  There  is 
another  thing  peculiar  to  the  Men ;  and  that  is,  the  Bladder 
of  any  wild  Beaft  they  have  killed,  being  blown  up,  ift 
fattened  to  tfie  Hair^   a^  a  Trophy  of  their  Valour*    The 

Vol.  I.  U  Womon 
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Women  wear  Caps,  the  Crowns  whereof  arc  a  little  raifcd ; 
and  thcll*  are  made  alfo  of  half-dried  Skins,  and  tied  under  their 
Chins  :  They  fcarce  put  them  ofF  Night  or  Day,  Winter  «r 
Summer  :  TLcy  ufually  wear  two  Mantles,  one  upon  another, 
mnuc  of  Sheep-fkin,*',  or  other  Skins,  which  are  fometimcs 
bordered  with  a  Fringe  of  raw  Leather ;  and  as  thefe  are  only 
faftencd  with  Thongs  about  their  Necks,  they  appear  naked 
down  to  the  middle ;  but  they  have  an  Apron  larger  than  that 
of  the  Mens,  to  cover  them  before,  and  another,  of  ftill 
larger  Dimcnfions,  to  cover  their  Back-fides.  About  their 
Legs  they  wrap  l^hongs  of  half-dried  Skins,  to  the  Thicknefs 
of  a  Jack-boot,  which  are  fuch  a  Load  to  them,  that  they 
lift  up  their  Legs  with  Difficulty,  and  walk  very  much  like  a 
Trooper  in  Jack-boots.  They  fer\'e  for  a  DifiindHon  of  Sex, 
and  Ornament ;  but  this  is  not  all  their  Finery ;  for,  if  they 
are  \Vomtn  of  any  Figure,  inftead  of  Sheep-flcins,  they  wear 
a  Tyger-fkin,  or  a  Mantle  made  of  wild  Cat-fkins  :  They 
have  alfo  a  Pouch  hanging  about  their  Necks,  in  which  they 
carry  fomethinc:  to  cat,  whether  they  are  at  Home  or  Abroad, 
with  their  Da^a^  Tobacco,  and  Pipe.  The  Arms  of  both 
Men  :inci  Women  are  fometimes  covered  with  Bracelets  made 
nf  Glafb  or  Brafs  Beads,  from  the  Wrift  to  the  Elbow.  As 
Pait  of  thrlr  Drcfs,     or  Ornament,    we  may   reckon    the 


fr  Arnrn  of  Ac  EwT9ptAns  stmongft  thxMi  wm  N itfVci 
ind  ofWiile,  Branfy,  and  other  ^iiltuouar 
u    Thar  Funucure  confifts  of  Kttk  more    ^««»*w* 
itir  MondeS)  whkh  they  lie  on;  ibme 
kins  of  wild  Beafts  they  have  killed^  or  piirchafed,  an 
Pot  diey  boil  their  Meat  in^  their  Arms,  and  perhaps 
ther  trivial  Utenfils.    As  to  tht  Mai*- 
i'6^  People,  every  youn^  Fellcrar  has    Kwri^jB; 
Riepu'd  to  .the  Advice  of  his  Fatlkr,  oir 
lie  Cuiloms  of  the  Country  require  it,  that  he  alwtyi 
I  diie  old  Man,  before  he  enters  into  any  Treaty  widi 
Arefi.    And,  when,  the  Match  is  approved  of  on  all 
die  young  People  retire  together,  and,  without  waf 
Ceremony,  become  Man  and  Wife.    The  next  Jizy 
idegroom  kills  a  fat  Ox,   or  more,  actordii^  ttt  bi^ 
ifbmces,  for  the  Weddim  Dinner,  and  th^  Entettain^ 
f  Aeir  Friends,   who  relort  to  tfaem  on  this  Occufioni 
m  abundance  of  good  Wiflies  hit  the  H^pinefi  <^ 
nried  Coiwle,   as  is  ufiial  in  politer  Countries.    The 
16  (boner  killed,  but  all  the  Company  set  fome  of  the 
nd  greafe  themfelves  with  it  from  Head  to  Foot,  poiw^ 
Ihemiekes  afterwards  with  a  Duft  they  call  Bmihm  | 
;  Women,  to  add  to  dieir  Charms,  make  red  Spots  OA  * 
ilack  Faces,   with   a  red  Eardi  or  Stone,  which  il 
e  to  add  to  their  Beauty  by  .the  Natives  5   but  itt  thk 
)f  die  Europiahs^    render   them  more  frightfiii  and 
ig  than  they  naturally  are.     The  Entertainment  hding 
the  Men  form  one  Circle  in  the  Kraal^    and  the 
n  another ;  the  Bridegroom  fitting  in  the  ftiiddle-of  the 
Circle,  and  the  Bride  in  tjie  Centre  of  that  of  bet  own 
The  Prieft,   as  he  is  called,   enters  the  M»ui  Ciltle^ 

s  upon  the  Bridegroom,  which  the  yoting  Man  rubt 

joyfiilly:  Then  the  old  Fellow  goes  to  the  Ladiei 
,  where  he  does  the  Bride  the  fame  Favour,  aild  (he 
;  the  Urine  in  the  like  manner :  and  thus  he  goes  (torn 
ide  to  the  Bridcgrodm,  rill  he  has  exhauired  all  his 
bellowing  on  them  ipany  good  Wiflies  all  the  timc> 
That  they  may  live  lone  and  happily  together  i  that 
'  may  have  a  Son  before  me  Yearns  iTnd  j  and  tlUlt  he 
f  prove  a  brave  Fellow,  and  aft  expert  Huntfinall,  ani 
like."  After  which  the  Meat  is  lehFcd  up  in  Eardiai 
bz'd^  with  Greafe ;  and  the  c^reattfft  PM  of  them  make 
their  Teeth  and  Ckws,  puNine  it  to^  pieces,  And  eatim 
acknifly  as  fo  many  Dc^v  MviA  no  othc^  Plata  tv 
Di^  than  tht  fbnking  Corn^sraf  ttieHManriea  Aq^^vrt. 
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When  tlie  Fcaft  is  over,  each  Circle  lights  a  Pipe  of  Tobacco, 
which  is  handed  round,  and,  when  it  is  out,  another :  Thus 
they  continue  fnioking,  and  talking  merrily  on  the  Occaflon, 
till  towards  Break  of  Day,  when  the  Company  difperfe. 

Of  the   African   ISLES. 

SiTUAT  lON'.J  ^TT^  HE  chief  of  the  African  Iflands  are  the 
X  y^zoresj  the  Madeira^  the  Canary 
Iflaruh,  the  Ifland  of  Cape  Verd^  the  Ifland  of  Afcenfany  St. 
ALitthew^  ulnncihoa^  St.  Thomas,  Princefs  Ifland,  and  the 
Ifland  ot  Fernando  Po  ;  all  thefe  He  on  the  North-weft  and 
South -weft  of  Africa  :  AKo  Badmandal,  Zocetara,  the  Iflands 
of  Comcrro^  Prince  Alaurice*s  Ifland^  or  the  MauritiuSy  the 
Ifland  of  Bourbon,  and  that  of  Madagafcar  ;  all  which  lie  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  Eaft-ward  of  the  Continent  of -/^iVtf. 
Climate.]   yl/<7^ryp^<7y?tfr  is  a  fruitful  Country,  abounding 

in  Cattle,  Corn,  Fifli,  Fowl,  Herbs,  Roots,  and 
M^j.^rafcar,      Flowcrs ;    and  almofl  all   manner   of  Animals 

and  Vegetables,  that  are  to  be  found  on  the 
neighbouring  Continent  of  Africa,  may  be  met  with  here.  As 
to  the  Face  of  the  Country,  it  is  univerfally  agreed,  that  it 
aftbrdij  a  pleafui^  Variet)'  of  Hills  and  Valleys j    Woods  and 
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1%  Pine-apples,   Cocoa*nuts,    and  other 

Notwidmanding  St.  HeUnay   on  evciy    ^*  ^*^^* 
tppears  to  be  a  hard  barren  Rock,  yet,  on 
>p,  it  is  covered  with  a  fine  Eardi  a  Foot  or  a  Foot  and 
deep,   which  produces  all  manner  of  Grain,  Grafi^ 

Herbs,  Roots,  and  Garden-ftuff :    And  the  Country, 

the  Aicent  of  the  Rock,  is  prettily  diverfified  with 
flills  and  Plains,  adorned  with  Plantations  of  Fruit- 
xiA  Kitchen-|ardens,  among  which  the  Houfes  of  the 
auits  are  interlperfed :   They  abound  in  Cattle,  Hogs, 

Turkeys,  and  all  manner  of  Poultiy ;  and  their  S^ 
f  well  ftored  with  Fifli.  But  the  Alisfortune  is,  they 
leither  Bread  nor  Wine  of  their  own  Growth ;   for 

the  Soil  is  extremely  proper  for  Wheat,  yet  the  Rats^ 
harbour  in  the  Rocks,    and  cannot  be  deftroyed,  eat 
iie  Seed,  before  the  Grain  is  well  out  of  the  Ground : 
lOugh  their  Vines  flourifh,   and  afford  them  Grapes 
,   yet  the  Latitude  is  too  hot  for  making  Wine ; '  for, 
18,   neither  cold  nor  very  hot  Countries 
vith  this  Liquor.    St,  Jago  is  rockv  and    ^'«  7^i^* 
inous ;  but  the  Valleys  produce   Indian 
Cocoa-nuts,  Oranges,  and  fuch  other  Fruits,  Plants, 
x>ts,  as  are  common  to  hot  Countries ;    alfo  Hogs, 

and    Poultry, .  in     great    abundance, 
^affords  Com,  Wine,  and  Fruits,  in  great    ^Vurn/. 
nee,  though  'tis  pretty  much  incumbered 
ocks  and  Mountains.    Madeira  confifts  of    ^^"ra. 
ng  Hills,  and  fruitful  Valleys,  well  water- 
die  Rivulets,   which  fall  from  the  Mountains,  though 
ing  much  more  in  Wine,  than  Com.    The  Climate 
much  more  temperate  than  that  of  the  Canaries ;   but 
)  not  enjoy  fo  clear  a  Sky,   or  that  Plenty 
1  and  Fruits.    The  Ifland  of  St.  Michael    ^'.  ^■'^'^• 
y  mountainous,   but  produces  Plenty  of 
Fruits,  Cattle,  Fifh,  and  Fowl,  and  thcv  have  a  thin 
Wine ;  their  greateft  Wants  are  Oil  ana 
Tercera  is  alfo  pretty  much  incimibered     ^^^^» 
)cks  and  Mountains ;  but  affords,  however, 
of  good  Com,   Pafture,  and  an  excellent  Breed  of 

and  has  alfo  pretty  many  Vineyards. 
IGION.]  The  Religion  of  the  Natives  of  Madagafcar^ 
xture  of  Mahometanifm^  Judaifm^  and  Paganijm. 
losiTiES.]    The  Ifle  of  Temriffis  remarkable  fof  its 
)us  Pike,  which  is  thought  by  curious  Naturalifb,  to 
:en  raifcd  by  fome  terrible  Conflagration  jn  Nature. 
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It  is  fai^,  ihit  the  Top  of  it,  which  is  in  the  Form  of  a 
Sugar-loaf,  may  be  fecn  plainly  above  the  Clouds  at  120 
Miles  Diftance.  My  Author  affirms,  that  after  twenty-fous 
Hours  Sail  from  it,  with  a  brifk  Gale  of  Wind,  he  (aw  it 
with  the  naked  PIve,  as  plainly  as  if  it  had  lain  within  half 
a  Mile  of  iiim.  fty  all  Accounts  it  is  a  furpriiing  Heap  in 
Confulion  :  riokcn  and  calcin'd  Rocks  lie  three  orfourMile^ 
round  the  Bottom  of  this  amazing  Ruin. 

A    M    E.    RICA. 

BEFORE    I  proceed  to  Particulam,   I  fhall  prefcnt  my 
your.g  I^.ca.ltr  wiili  a  ihort  Account  of  the  Difcovcry  of 
^ifr.t'rica  by  ilic  Spaniards, 

C/jri/hphiT  Curofi/w.s,  a  Native  of  the  State  of  Genoa^  was 
in  fcveral  Sca-Kn  'aLj;cnicnts  agninft  the  Turks ^  the  Femtians^ 
and  other  i\.itioii,;  in  one  of  which,  the  Ship  he  was  in  be* 
\r,'r  burnt  near  the  Coait  of  Portugal^  he  had  the  good 
Fortune  to  cicipe  to  ^horc  upon  a  Plank ;  and,  coming  to 
Lijhoi^  found  feveral  of  his  Countrymen  and 
^j\.'7'^  Ac(}uaint«nce  fettled  in  that  City ;  with  whom 
'  "'    '■  *  he  rdulcd  fome  rime,   and  afterwards  made  fcve- 
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i^eftwird,  he  pmoofed  finding  out  a  Way  to  die  Eafi-Iniiis 
by  the  Weftem  Ocean,   to  King  John  of  Portugal  \    zxA 
gave  fiich  fuhftanttal  Realbhs  for  the  Attempt,  that  the  Klne 
leemed  to  think  the  Thing  veiy  probable,  diodg^  he  did  not 
like  the  Terms  thb  Adventiirer  propofed.    At  feveral  times 
he  made  Application  to  the  Ginoefij    and  Henry  VII,  cS 
Enwlandy    to  grant  him  fome  Ships,   in  order  to  mafce  % 
Diicovery  of  thefe  new  Countries,  and  to  bear  the  Expencc 
of  his  Voyage ;    but  the  Courts  he  applied  himfelf  to,  would 
have  treated  him  no  better  than  they  ufually  do  a  commoiji 
ProjeSor,  had  he  not  obtained  fome  Reputation  for  his  Know- 
ledge in  Cofmography  and  Navigation.     As  he  was  a  Pcrfo0 
of  Prudence  and  Temper,    he  was  not  difcouraged  either 
with  die  Refufal  he  met  with,    or  diibbliein?  Behaviour  to 
him;  but  applied  himfelf  to /Vr///;?^;!^  and  ^^if//!(7.  King  and 
Queen  fsiCaftile  and  Arragon^   who,  in  the  Year  1492  pro- 
vided him  with  Money,  and  entrufted  him  with  the  equipping 
and  fitting  out  three  unall  Ships  for  the  Expedition :  He  alfo 
obtained  a  Grant  from  their  Majefties  to  be  Admiral  of  the 
Weftem    Seas,    that  all  Civil   Employments,    as    well  all 
Governments,   in  the  Continent  or  World  to  be  difcovcred, 
ihould  be  wholly  at  his  Difpofal ;  and,  befides  the  Revenues 
of  the  Pofls  of  Admiral  and  V  iceroy,  he  fhould  enjoy  a  tenth 
of  all  the  Profits  arifing  by  future  Conqucfts  in  thofe  yet  un- 
known Lands.     All  things  being  ready,    his  little  Squadron, 
manned  only  with  ninety  Men,    fet  oail  from  Paloi  for  the 
Canaries^    the  third  of  Auguji  1492,    and  arrived  at  tiiofe 
Iflands  tfie  twelfth,    and  failed  from  thence  the  firft  of  Sep^ 
timber  upon  his  grand  Defign.     He  had  not  failed  a  Fortnight 
in  this  wide  Ocean  to  the  Wcftward,  before  his  Men  began 
to  murmur  at  the  Enterprize ;    for  they  obferved  the  Wmd 
conftantly  fet  from  Eaft  to   Weft,   and  apprehended  there 
would  be  no  PofEbility  of  returning,  if  they  mifled  the  Land 
they  were  made  to  expeft.     But  on  the  -nineteenth,  obferving 
fome  Birds  to  fly  over  their  Ships,  and,  on  the  twenty-fccond, 
abundance  of  Weeds  driving  by  them,  they  began  to  be  better 
fatisfied,   and  concluded  they  were  not  far  from  Land.     But, 
continuing  their  Courfc  ftill  fevcral'Days  faiiher Weftward, 
and  meeting  with  no  Land,    the  Seamen  mutin)r*d  to  that 
Degree,   that  they  had  almoft  agreed  to  throw  the  Admiral 
over  board,   and  return  Home  ;   when,  fortunately  for  him, 
they  faw  fome  Birds,  Weeds,  Pieces  of  Board,  Canes,  and  a 
Shnib  with  the  Berries  upon  it  alfo  fwim  by  them,  wliich  made 
fhem  conjeSurc  there  muft  be  fome  Iflands  thereabouts.    Ii 

U  4  Vf^"* 
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was  on  Thurfday  the  elc%'en;h  of  0£i§htr  l^'i^ 
about  ten  at  Night,  that  the  Admiral  firft  dif- 
covered  a  Light  upon  the  Iftinds  of  Gu^nahama^ 
or,  SL  Salvador^  as  the  Admiral  named  it,  in  Confidcrration 
that  the  fight  of  it  delivered  him  and  his  Men  from  the  Fcarf 
of  perlfiiing.  The  Day  appearing^  the  Ships  came  to  an 
Anchor  very  near  the  iftand  ;  whtn  the  Natives  came  down 
erouding  to  the  Shore,  and  beheld  the  Ships  of  thefc  new 
Comers  with  unfpeakable  Aftonilhmentp  The  Admirat  be- 
lieving there  was  no  great  Danger  to  he  ^pprcliendcd  from 
them,  went  a{hore  in  his  Boat  with  the  Royal  Standard,  as 
did  the  other  two  Captains  with  their  Colours  Hying,  ^n^  took 
Joffefiton  of  the  Countty  in  the  Name  of  thctr  Catholic 
Majcfties,  with  great  Solcmnitj?,  The  Indium  in  the  mcsin 
time  ftood  gazing  at  the  Spanmrdi^t  without  attemptine  to 
oppofe  them,  while  they  were  thus  taking  Poflefiion  of  meir 
Coimtrj%  The  Admiral  ordered  fome  Strings  of  Glafs,  Beads, 
Caps^  and  Toys,  to  be  diftributed  amongit  the  Natives,  at 
which  they  feenied  infinitely  pleafed  :  The  principal  Ornament 
about  them  w^as  a  thin  Gold  Plate,  in  the  Form  of  a 
Crefcent,  v»?hich  hung  from  the  Nofe  over  the  upper  Lip, 
The  Admiral,  demanding,  as  well  ^  he  could,  by  Signs, 
from  whence  they  had  their  Gold  Plates,  they  pointed  to  the 
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as  diicovered.  It  is  hi^Iy  probable  aUb,  diat  (hole 
planted  very  early,  bqcaufe  they  feemed  Strangen 
very  Art  and  Science,  when  die  Spaniards  came 
em ;  and,  for  the  fame  Reaibn,  we  may  be  ailiired^ 
irers  arrived  there  in  thefe  latter  Ageis,  before  the 
Columbus,  Men  might  pais  from  the  Canary  or 
Iflands  to  America^  in  Shipping,  by  being  dnvca 
Hant  Eafterly  Winds ;  but  lK)w.Beafls,  and  other 
:ame  hither,  remains  difficult  to  account. 

be  Britilh  Empire  in  A  ME  R  ICA 

Britijh  Empire  in  America  contains,    I.  On  the' 
tinent.  i.  Carolina  and  Georgia^   2.  Virginia..  3. 

4.  Penfylvania.  5.  New-Jerjey.  6.  New-Tork.  7^ 
7nd  and  Scotland.  II.  jBritifi  Ifles  in  Amirica. 
mdland,  2.  Jamaica.  3.  Providence.  4.  Barbadoes^ 

6.  Antegoa.  7.  St.  Chriftophers.  8.  Bermudas.  9. 
10.  Rhode-Ifie. 

fE.]     Carolina  is  happily  fituated  between  the  Ex-? 
ieat  and  Cold  ;  but  the  Heat  Is  more 
?  In  Summer,  than  the  Cold  in  Win-     CaroiiM. 
Diftance  Virginia  appears  to  be  a  low 
much  that  the  Trees  fcem  to  grow  out  of  die  Wa- 
rbr  an  hundred  Mifcs  up  in  the  Coun- 
ts fcaice  an  Hill,  or  a  Stone,  to  be    Virginia^ 
only,  in  fome  Places,  Rocks  of  Iron 
rj  and,  in  others,  there  are  Banks  of  petrefied 
Is,  feme  of  them  above  twenty  Yards  deep.     The 
ntry,  before  it  was  planted,  was  either  Forcfts,  or 
/lorafles ;  and  fuch  the  greateft  Part  is  at  prefent. 
id  Seafons  depend  very  much  on  their  Winds,  as 

1  Cold,  Dryneis  and  Moifture.   •  The 

yland  is  exceffive  hot  fome  Part  of  the    ^^0'^^'^' 
nd  equally  cold  in  Winter,  when  the 
:  Wind  blows.       The   Air  of  Pen-     P^Jyl'^ni^. 
fweet    and    clear  ;     the    Heavens 

2  the  Southern  Parts  of  France^  rarely  overtaft. 
New-Jerfey  and  New-Tor k  Is  colder 

and  hotter  in  Summer,  than  in  Eng-    New-Jfrfey 
North  and  North- weft  Winds  are  ex-    cnd^J^ew^ 
d  J  but  the  Air  both  in  Winter  and 
ore  fettled  and  ferene  than  with  us : 
.  the  Weather  is  always  more  variable  in  Iflands 

tbajt 
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than  on  the  Continent,  and  ufually  warmer  lA  Winter.  The 
Winds  in  New- England  are  variable  as  with  us,  and  very 
boifterous  in  the  Winter  Seafen  :  The  North  and 
North-weft  Winds  are  exceeding  cold,  blowing 
over  a  long  Traft  of  frozen  Countries.  TTicir 
Winters  are  much  fevcrer,  and  feme  Months 
longer,  than  ours,  though  they  lie  nine  or  ten  Degrees  nearer 
the'Sun  than  we  do ;  however,  their  Heaven  is  ufually  bright- 
er,  and  their  Weather  more  fettled,  than  in  England^  bodi 
in  Winter  and  Summer ;  and  the  Summer,  though  fliorter 
than  with  Ui>,  is  much  hotter  while  it  lafts.  Notwithftanding 
the  Ifland  of  Newfoundland  lies  more  to  the 
Southward  than  England^  the  Winters  are  much 
colder,  and  the  Ground  covered  with  Snow  for  a 
great  Depth  for  four  or  five  Months  annually,  in- 
fomuch  that  it  is  fcarce  habitable,  when  the  Sun  is  in  die 
Southerji  Signs,  The  outward  Face  of  Jamaica  feems  to  be 
different  from  what  is  obfervable  in  Europe  ;  the 
Januicj.  Valleys  in  this  Ifland  being  very  level,  with  little 

or  no  rifuig  Ground,  or  fmall  Hills,  and  widiout 
Rocks  or  Stones.  The  mountainous  Part  is  generally  veiy 
ftec-p,  ^nd  furrowed  by  very  deep  Gullies  on  the  North  and 
South  SiJcs  of  the  hi  a,  heft  Hills,  Earth  quakes  are  too  cornmcn 


Jjlandsy  viz. 
Ttiicfound' 


y«tr  s  like  tfaebtlier  End  cf  a  fioe  i&y^ 

BUhnds  tre  tOatftA  to  far  Health,  as  the  M^iopiUtr 

wtka  \  nor  are  th^  more  remaifcable  far  thdr  Heahh. 

Imv  Plenty. 

TiENif  BNT.]    As  to  die  GoveFQinent  of 

^Jb  m  Yirgima^  diis  is  fanned  upon  the    ^'Sx^'^ 

liodel  as  that  of  En^^wniy  and  hats  a  veiy 

Ic&ndilance  of  it    The  Colomesof  Civ^    Cmrmm. 

«  Royal  Governments,  and  moddkyl  now 

latef  Roland.    A  Patent  pafled  die  Seals    Gm^ 

32,  ^ipointinff  feveral  Gentlemen  Trdlees 

le  Pbutdng  %A  a  new  Ph>vince  called  Gnrgim^  to  be 

out  of  die  Soudi  Pkrt  of  Ssmb-Car^lim.    In  Mtwav- 

73a,     Mr.  OgUtborpi^  one  of  die  Tniflees,  Jailed 

fevml  Englifif  Families  to  Gnrgut^  and,  arrivim  at 

tUjal  in  Car§liM  with  his  Peode,  mence  proceeded  Id 

jt  the  Town  of  Savamtab.   IxMrd  B4ihim9re^  m  the 

1633,  went  oY6r  in  Perfon  to  plant  Mary^ 

Kit,  at  the  Revolution,  the  dien  Loffd    hUryimi, 
w^e  was  deprived  of  the  Power  of  apmbt- 
3ovemc»',and  odier  Oflicen ;  and  die  Goven^entof  that 
Boe  fell  under  the  fame  Reeuladons  as  odier  Plantations   ' 
le  immediately  fubjed  to  die  Crown :  The  Baitim§rg 
J  aUb  were  in  Danger  of  lofine  their  Propriety,  on  ac'^ 

of  their  Religion,  bv  the  A£t  which  requires  all  Ra- 
Iktb^lic  Heirs  to  profeis  the  Proteftant  Rdigbn,  on  pain 
ing  deprived  of  their  Eftates  :  But  that  Family  though 

(Kpfds  the  Proteftant  Religion,  rather  than  lofe  their 
itance ;  and  the  prefent  Proprietor  tmovs  one  of  the 
ft  £(hues  belonging  to  the  Subjefb  of  Grtat  Britain^ 
Government  of  the  Indians  in  Penfyhania 
Kimi,  and  thofe  by  Succeffion,  but  always    PmjjhMnh. 
e  Nfodier's  Side.     King  CbarUs  11.  in  -the 
h  War,  transferred  all  tnofe  Countries,  then  in  PofleflioiR 
e  Duteby  viz,   New-Tor ky  the  Jtrfiys^  and  the  Nor- 

Part  of  Penfyhania,  to  his  Brother  3^^)VMi  Duke  of 

afterwards  King  James  U.  And  Sir  Kokert  Carr  was 
»ver  with  a  Squadron  of  Men  of  War,  and  a  Body  elf 
Forces,  to  reduce  t^em ;  and,  on  his  Appearance  be^ 
ImfierJany^ow  New-Tork,  the  Dutch  Governor  thought 
itirrender  the  Capital,  and  the  reft  of  the  Towns  in  die 
Bon  of  ^e  HoUanJers  j  and  the  Swedes  followed  hb  Ex- 
c.  The  Duke  of  Tork  parcelling  out  there  Countries  to 
sr-proprietors,  among  whom  frtUiam  Pernio  Elq;  Soi| 
r  tFiUiam  Ptm^  Admiral  in  die  Dutch  Wars,  was  one, 

all 
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2II  the  reft  of  the  Proprietors  fome  time  after  furrendered  didr 
Charters  again  to  the  Crown;  whereby  New-Tori  and  Nivt' 
y^r/ey  became  Royal  Governments,    while  Ptpm  remained 

rroprietor  of  that  Part  of  the  Country  which  had  been  grant- 
ed to  him  ;  King  Charles  II.  making  him  another  Grant  in 
the  Year  1680,  of  that  Part  of  the  Country,  which  now 
conftitutcs  the  reft  of  Pa:lylvaniay  m  Confideration  of  Money 
due  to  his  Father,  tSir  t William  Pemij  from  the  Government, 
Mr.  Penrty  iu>twithlb!iding  the  Grants  he  had  obtained,  from 
the  Crown,  and  the  Duke  of  York^  did  not  look  upon  him- 
iclf,  it  feems,  to  be  rciil  Proprietor  of  the  Lands  granted  him, 
till  he  hati  given  tlie  //;  Hans  what  they  eftcem'd  a  valuable 
Confideration  for  their  Interefl  in  them.  The  Colony  in- 
crcafed  prodigioufly  in  a  vcrv  few  Years  ;  which  Succefs  was 
owing  to  their  humane  ai  J  irivndly  Treatment  of  the  Indians j 
with  whom  the  Pe^ifyk^nnians  (carce  ever  had  a  Quarrel. 
New-Tor k  and  New-Jerfey  have  ufuaUy  the  fame 
Governor  appointed  by  the  King,  the  Colonies 
immediately  depending  on  the  Crown  ;  alfo  his 
Majelly  appoints  the  Council,  and  other  Officers 
antl  the  People  only  ele^t  the  Reprefentatives,  as  in 
England.  By  the  Conftitution  of  the,  M^ijfatbuftt 
Colony,  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  New-Eng- 


NrW'Tork 
and  Ntiv- 

of  State  ; 
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tbem  to  England  as  lawfiil  Prizes.     In  die  Yeac 
[inf  Jama  I.  made  a  Grant  to  the  Earl  of  Nsrtb^ 
and  others,  of  that  Part  of  the  Ifland,  which  lies  be->. 
lape  Bonavifta  and  Cape  St.  Marfs ;  and  ihe  Gran*. 
ing  incorporated,  and  formed  into  a  Company,  fent  a 
thither;  but  the  Severity  of  the  Weather,  Sicknefs^ 
rcity  of  Provifions,  obliged  the  Planters  to  return  to 
'i    But  the  Englijb  M\  mfifted  on  the  Ible  Ririit  of 
m  the  Coaft ;  and,  having  a  Squadron  of  mett  of 
It  thither  for  their  Protedlion  in  the  Reign  of  King 
.  drove  all  others  h-om  thence :  But  in  die  Reign  cf 
)arles  II.  the  French  were  fuiFered  to  fetde  in  Plauntis^ 
rwards  poSe&d  themfelves  of  great  Part  of  the  Ifland. 
r  was  difcovered  by  Columbus  in  his  fecond 
iD  America^  and  planted  by  the  Spaniards    jmmMu 
w  Years  afterwsLrds  ;   and  remained  in 
effion  of  the  Crown  of  Spain  tSl  i6<i6y  when  Ad- 
tnn^  and  General  VenabUx^  being  fent  oy  the  Ufiirper 
U  to  reduce  Hifpaniolay  and  beixig  difi^>pointed  in  that 
:,  to  fave  their  Credit,  invaded  jamai^a^  and  made  ^ 
e  Conqueft  of  it ;  and  the  Spaniards  have  yielded  and 
sd  it  to  Gnat  Britian  by  a  fubfequent  Treaty  of  Peace. 
)vemmcnt  of  Barbadoes  refembles  that  of 
r,  and  the  reft  of  our  Amirican  Iflands,     BmUdmu 
ve  {hall  have  occaCon  to  mention  under 
d  of  Trade. 

DE.  j    I  fhall  here  inquire  into  die  Trade  and  Im- 
;  of  the  BrUiJb  Dominions  in  AnurUa^ 
ief  Exports  of  South  Carolina  are  Rice,    Car^um. 
ins.  Pitch,  Tar,  Turpentine,  Tobacco, 
*ork,  tanned  Leather,  Cedar  Wood,  Deal  Boards, 
ives.  Timber  of  all  Sorts,  Mafts,  Yards,  (sT^.     Thcj. 

and  (hip  ofF  yearly  about  60,000  Barrels  of  Rice^ 
!itainin^  about  four  rlwidred  Weight  neat ;  diqr  have 
off  alio  about  70,000  Deer-fkins  at  a  Medium  for 
''ears  part.  They  have  very  litde  Shipping  of  their 
Carolina ;  however,  they  load  about  200  Sail  of  Ships 
t  CharleS'town^  and  at  fome  other  Towns,  diey  trader 
:  Indians  for  Deer-fkins,  and  Bear  and  Buffaloe-flcina^ 
:h  they  {nve  them  Guns,  Powder^  Knives,  Sciflars, 
r-glafies,  Beads,  and  many  other  Trifles  $  and  fbm^ 
3oths,  Strouds,  Duffields,  and  coarfe  Calicoes,  &r.  fior 
omen ;  and  they  carry  them  on  Pack-hoHet  for  5  or 
les  to  the  Weftward  of  Charles- toum :   Tho'  they  g9 
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fo  far  (*tis  but  feldom)  the  moft  of  their  Trade  being  confinei 
within  the  Limits  of  the  Creek  and  Charokee  Nadmis,  which 
is  not  above  300  Miles.  It  fcems,  that  North  Carolina  pro- 
duces a  good  Quantity  of  Tobacco,  and  but  little  Rice  ;  and 
South  CiiroUna^  on  the  contrary,  produces  vaft  Quantities  of 
Rice,  and  little  Tobacco ;  but  as  to  the  reft  of  the  Produce, 
they  are  pretty  much  the  fame.     Carolina  produces  alfo  moft 

Sorts  of  Fruits,  and  Variety  of  Englijh  Grain,  in 
Virginia,  grcat  Abundance.     Virginia  produces  moft  Sorts 

of  Roots,  and  defirable  Fruits,  with  phyfical 
Plants  and  Herbs,  in  great  Plentv  ;  but,  above  all,  p«at 
Qiiantity  of  Tobacco,  fo  much  ufed  all  the  World  over.  Their 
only  foreign  Trade  worth  mentioning,  is  that  to  England  i 
and  that  indeed  is  very  grcat,  and  very  profitable  to  England, 
They  have  alfo  a  Trade  to  the  Leeward  IJles,  whhhcr  they 
fend  Lumber,  Corn,  and  Flefh ;  for  which  they  take  Rum, 
Sugar,  and  Mclaflcs,  in  Return.  Englaf.d  takes  from  them, 
not  only  what  Tobacco  we  ufe  at  Home,  but  vtry  grcat  Quan- 
tities for  Re- exportation,  which  may  properly  fee  faid  to  be 
the  furcft  Way  of  enriching  this  Kingdom.  They  take  from 
England  their  Clothing,  Houfhold  Goods,  Iron  Manufac- 
tures of  all  Sorts,  Saddles,  Bridles,  Brafs  and  Copper  Wares, 
and  alfo  Turners  Wares  ;  fo  that  it  is  a  very  great  Number  of 
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efilmate  at  lefs  than  6coo  Pounds  per  AnJium.  The  Produce 
of  the  delightful  Country  of  Penfylvania  is  chiefly 
Wheat,  Flour,  Bread,  Barrel-Beef,  Pork,  Hams,  P^Jjfi^^ui, 
Bacon,  Cheefe,  Butter,  Soap,  Myrtle- Wax,  Can- 
dles, Starch,  Hair-Powder,  Cyder,  Strong  Beer,  Tanned 
Leather^  Linieed  Oil,  Cordial  Watens,  Deer-fkins,  Beaver, 
Otter,  Fox,  and  other  Skins,  and  ioine  Tobacco.  Thev 
export  alfo  Lumber,  as  (aw'd  Boards,  and  I'imber  for  hvM^ 
ing  Houfes,  Cyprefs,  Pipe,  Hogfliead,  and  Barrel  Staves  $ 
Mafk,  Yards,  ^c.  I^n^  sls  S^afras,  Snake-root,  bfc.  Ta 
ihew  die  Advantage  ariung  from  this  Province  to  this  King- 
dom, let  us  fuppofe,  what  is  a  pretty  conflant  Pra£Uce :  A 
Ltndontr^  or  aiiy  Englijhman^  lays  out  here  in  our  Manu* 
Cifiures  to  the  Value  of  500  Pounds ;  it  will  purdufe  dieic 
6666  Buihels  of  Wheat;  which,  lent  to  Lijbon  at4ShilIinn 
fir  Bufliel,  will  come  to  1333  Pounds,  4  Shillings,  whiS 
is  fure  to  be  fent  Home  to  England  at  leaft,  if  not  im« 
mediately,  and  it  is  of  the  fame  Advantage  for  Remittance 
or  Exchange,  as  any  fuch  Sum  pjpoduced  by  Goods  or  'iHxt^ 
chandize  tent  from  hence  diredUy.  It  is  pretty  common  foe 
the  Captain,  if  the  Ship  be  Plantation-built,  to  nave  Orders  t0 
lell  the  Ship,  if  he  dm  get  a  certain  Price  for  it,  whidi  cAeA 
happens ;  and  in  that  C^e,  generally,  die  whole  Produce  of 
Ship  and  Cargo  is  fent  to  England  %  and,  if  it  was  not  the 
Property  of  Englifimen  reiiding  in  England^  it  is  always  or- 
dered to  be  laid  out  in  Goods  of  all  die  Manufadure  of  dus 
Kingdom,  or  fuch  as  are  imported  here,  and  fent  to  PinfyhMh- 
^ia*  In  another  Branch  this  Province  is  alfo  of  fi^nal  Advan* 
tage  to  uAj  for  all  the  Money  they  get  by  tradu^  with  die 
Dutcbj  French  J  Spcniards^  or  any  others,  which  are  not-  in* 
confideraUe  Sums,  are  fent  dire£Uy  hither.  It  is  computed^ 
diat,  as  many  of  their  Sloops  make  feveral  Trips  in  tl\e  Year, 
they  cannot  export  left  annually  than  12,000  Tons  of  their 
own  Commodities.  Befides  their  own  Produce,  they  fre* 
quendy  fend  us  Logwood,  Sugar,  Rice,  Pitcbi  Tar,  anl 
Train-Oil  j  in  fine,  whatever  diey  diink  we  want,  or  thejr 
can  fpare :  And  as  there  are  in  the  Uity  of  Pbiladelpbia  manj 
Merchants  of  Ability,  and  ^ood  Capacity,  di^  cany  tfaeor 
Trade  into  all  Parts,  where  Gain  and  Advantage  are  to  b^ 
made.  It  has  been  computed,  that  60,000  Pounds  in  Cafli 
have  been  annually  remitted  into  England^  for  which  there 
were  always  ordered  Goods  and  Manufia^res  from  thb  i^ii^ 
^m  mljr.     Whatever  19  fiud  above  of  Penfylvania^  wtdk 
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regard  to  its  Produce  and  Trade,  may  be  faid  of 
KeW'Jcrfty  and  New-Torky  except  that  the)'  do 
not  build  fo  many  Ships  :  They  fend  fewer  Ships 
to  Eh^land  it  is  tnought,  yet  thofe  richer,  as  they 
deal  for  more  Skins  and  Furs  with  the  Indians.  Theic 
Countries  fend  ih  -jII  the  Money  which  they  can  by  any  of 
their  IVadcs  j  ihey  do  not  take  lefs  from  us  than  Penfylvania^ 
and  arc,  in  all  refpeds,  of  equal  Advantage  to  us. 
Knv.F.r.g.  Jsjivj- England  takes  from  us  all  Sorts  of  Woollen 
^''^'  Manufactures,   Linen,  Sail-Cloth,  and  Cordage 

for  Rigging  their  Ships,  Habcrdafhery,  &ff.  To  raife  Money 
to  pay  for  what  they  want  of  us,  they  are  forced  to  vifit  the 
Spanij7j  Coaft,  where  they  pick  up  any  Commodity  they  can 
trade  for :  They  carry  Lumber  and  Provifions  to  the  Sugar- 
plantations  ;  exchange  Provifions  for  Logwood  with  Log;wood- 
cutters  at  Carnpcckey  :  Tiicy  fend  Pipe  and  Barrel-Staves,  and 
Fifh,  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Streights,  It  is  computed, 
that,  by  the  New- England  7'rade,  there  are  not  lefs  than  6co 
Sail  of  Ships  and  Sloops  employed ;  one  half  of  which  trade 
to  Europe  ;  and  alfo,  that,  by  the  Fiflieries,  and  in  the  Ship- 
ping together,  there  are  not  lefs  than  from  Five  to  Six  thou- 
fand  Men  employed.  It  Is  prefumed,  that  the  Trade  we  have 
to  Niw- England  is  advantageous  and  profitable  to  Engkmi ; 
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igir,  lOyOOoTons;  in  Cotton,  Indico,  Ginger,  Pimentoi 
urn,  Lime-iuice,  Cocoa,  Maho^y-Wood,  btc.  2000  morel 
jr  this  it  will  appear,  that  there  is  not  lefi  than  i3>ooo  Toni 
our  own  Shipping  conftandy  employed  in  that  Service  onlyi 
rcr  and  above  what  is  employed  betv^rceh  that  Ifland  and  the 
orthera  Plantations.   They  take  from  us  all  Sorts  of  Cloath- 
g,  both  Linen,  Silks,  and  Woollen,  wrought  Iron,  Brafs^ 
opper;   all  Sorts  of  Houihold  Furniture,  bfc.    The  Trade 
■  the  other  Siiffar  Colonies  is  vaiUy  profitable^   of  ilvhich 
mrhadoes  is  an  uiftancej  for  it  appeared  to  the 
irliameht  iii  1730,   that   this  ifland  exported    Barbados, 
1,769  Hogflieads  of  Su^  into  England^  valued    Ziar%i^ 
'  340*396  Pounds  J  and  that  this  was.  the  net    tan'ens,  nix. 
nofit,  bccaufc  it  was  admitted,  that  the  Rum    -^"'ff**,  ^^ 
id  Melafles  of  a  Sugaif  Plantation  bear,  the    ^'iH^'/^Ut. 
barges  of  it.    We  may  fi-om  hence  conclude,    fermt'&c. 
at  me  rtet  Produft  of  all  the  Sugar  Colonies 
oug^t  into  the  Ports  of  Great  Britain  mull  be  an  immenfe 
un  to  England.     Befides  this  confiderable  Article  of  Sugary 
icfe  Iflands  produce  great  Quantities  of  Cottony  Ginger,  In- 
co.  Aloes,  fsTf,  which  are  all  brought  to  Gr^^/  Britain^ 
here  the  whole  Profit  of  all  our  Plantations  Produft  does  and 
uft  Center.     They  have  been,  and  perhaps  arc,  equal,  it  is 
id,  to  the  Mines  of  the  S^anijh  TVe ft  -  Indies ;  and  have  con-( 
ibuted  in  a  particular  Manner  to  the  Trade,  Navigation,  an4 
iTealth,  of  this  Kingdoin.     It  is  calculated,  that  there  are 
DO  Sail  of  Ships  fent  from  Great  Britain  every  Year  to  our 
jgar  Colonies,  which  are  navigated  by  about  ^500  Seamen  ^ 
id  that  the  Freight,  from)  the  Sugars  oroudit  nferc,  amounta 

►  1^0*000  Pounds  a  Year;  and  the.Duties,  Uommiffions,  fcfr. 

>  little  le6  than  200,000  Pounds  more,  which  upon  the 
l^hole,  is  ibout.  1,209,000  Pounds  a  Year  Profit  to  Great 
'ritain^  befides  the  I^fofit  arifinj  fi-om  the  other  Articles; 
Tiefe  Sugar  Plantations  alfo  take  from  J^ngland  all  Sorts  of 
loathing,  both  Linen,  Silks,  and  Woollen,  wrought  Ironj 
^c.  as  Jamaica  j  and  we  receive  from  them  Sugar,  Cottony 
ringer,  Indico,  bfc,  , 

Religion.]  The  Indians  in  Carolina,  Firginia^  znA 
iaryiandy  believe  in  One  God,,  the  Creator  of  all  Tmngs, 
ho  is  infinitely  happy  in  himfelf,  but  has  little  or  iio  Re- 
ird  for  the  trifling  Concerns  of  Men  ;  haying  committed  the 
fovemiiient  of  the  World  tp  certain  inferior  Deities  or  De- 
ions;  to  whom  therefore  the  Natives  pay  their  Devotion ; 
id  thcfe  inferior  Deities  moft  of  our  Travellers^  Jiavc  in<fif- 
eetly  denOminitediuDrv/Tr.  < 
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Cf  the  Spanifh  Empire  in  America. 


'nr  H  E  SpnmJ]}  Empire  in  America  contains,  I.  Old^Mtxici^ 
■*-  or  \tiL-Si'iii?i.  2.  Xc'W'MexicOy  or  Graneda.  3.  CaU- 
form  a,  4.  Tcrra-Firmu,  5.  Peru.  6.  CA/V/.  7.  Paragua, 
8.  Lfiudcf.^ninz^yis,  9.  Mnvcllamca^  ox  Patagonia,  ic.  T^rra 
del  hurgL  II.  6W/./.  12.  Hifpaniola,  (\,  Frenchy  and  2. 
Spa7::jh,)      ii,   Port:-R:^':,      14.   Florida. 

Climati:.  ]       AjiwIlo   is   very   much    imcumbered  with 

Aiountaini-,  which  are,   for  the  moft   part,  co- 
r?../.n.v.>f..r.      xxt-ctl  with  AVoods;  but  there  arc  a  Chain  of 

Hills  hi^^hcr  than  ufual,  that  run  aimed  the 
whole  I^cniith  of  it,  tVoni  the  South-weft  to  the  North- eaft: 
Between  tlKl'e  Hills  and  Mountains  are  many  fine  fruitful  Val- 
leys ;  hut  icarce  any  i^!:iin  of  a  confidcrablc  Extent,  And  it 
is  very  ic»r.ailcablc,  that  the  Mountains  on  the  Weft  Side  of 
jXiexic:^  arc  moft  of  them  V^ulcanoes,  from  whence  Fire  and 
Smoke  are  perpetually  iflijing.  In  every  Ocean,  whether  the 
hiiiia}?^  ^Iilantic^  or  Pacljic^  tiie  Wind  continually  blows  from 
Eitll  I'.)  A\'clf,  between  tiie  Latitudes  of  30  North  and  South 
(a  little  lOiilance  f.c^ni  Land)  ;  only  to  the  Northward  of  the 
r.tor  it  inclines  to  the  North-c.ift  ;    and  ti>  t]i:.:  ^^'\:^:v::y\^  of 
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fervcd,  that  as  the  Sun   approachcb  chhcv  of  the  T^spics^   it 
carries  wet  Weather  fo  far  with  it;  and  when  it  is  farthcft 
from  cither  Tropic^  then  the  Weather  is  fair  under  that  Tropic: 
On  the  contranf,  thofe  People  who  live  without  the  Tropicsy 
havt  thrir  fair.  Weather  when  the  Sun  is  neareft  them,  and 
\pet  Weather  when  it  is  at  its  greateft  Diftance  from  them. 
In  Mexic^y  their  rainy  Seafon  begins  in  .Ipril  or  Majy  and 
lafts  liH  September :    It  is  introduced  with  Thunder  and  Light- 
ning, Tornadoes  and  Hurricanes,  when  the  Wind  blows  al- 
niDU  from   every   Point   of   the   Compafs  j    but  the  worft 
Weather  is  in  yune  and  in  yufy.     Thcfe  Rains,  which  over- 
ftow  al}  the  flat  Country,  tht  Land  and  Sea  Breezes,  which 
How  alternately,  and  their  numerous  Lakes,  render  the  Air 
CGiDly  and  make  even  the  Torrid  Zone  pleafant;  the  Heats 
whereof  would  otbcrwife  have  been  infupportablc,  as  the  y/;/- 
cientt  imagined  them.     The  coldeft  Part  of  the  Year  is  in  the 
Months  of  July  and  Auguft^  when  the  low  Lands  lie  under 
Water:    Tlien  the  Natives  jeally  complain  of  Cold,  'tis  faid. 
Morning  and  Evening,  as  they  do  in  the  fucceeding  Months 
till  February  ;  though  the  Weather  then  fccms  very  moderate 
to  an   European  Conftitution.     The   Tops  of  tne  higheft 
Mountains  are  indeed  fomietimes  very  cold,   being  covered 
with  Saow,  even  in   1 6  or  1 8  Degrees  of  North  Latitude, 
The  hotteft  Time  of  the  Year  is  in  February^  March^  and 
the  Beginning  of  April  \  for  then  the  Sun  is  feldom  obkrured 
by  Clouds,  the  Waters  arc  every- where  dried  up,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  then  to  meet  with  frcfll  Water  in  fdme  Places. 
This  Country  produces  fevcral  Kindsr  of  Fruits,  as  Oranges, 
Lemons,  Citrons,   Pomgranates,  and  other  fine 
Fruits.     We  know  little  more  of  Ntw^MexicOy     NcwJ^xico. 
thai!  that  it  is   an  exceeding  fruitful  Country, 
abounding  witli  the  fame  Plants  and  Animals  as  our  Planta- 
tions of  Virginia  and  Carolina  do  ;  that  it  alfo  abounds  in 
rich  Silver  Mines,  and  h.is  feme  of  Gold.    There 
are  in  California  large  Plains,   pleafant  Valltys,     CaVfornia. 
excellent  raftures   at  all  Times  for  great  and 
fmall  Cattle,  fine  Springs  of  running  Water,  Brooks,  and 
Rivers,  with  their  Banks  covered  with  Willows,  Reeds,  and 
wild  Vine.     On  the  Mountains  there  arc  all  the  Year  long, 
MefialeSj  a  Fruit  peculiar  to  this  Countn' :  and,  in  moft  Sea- 
fons,  Ptftachios  of  feveral  Sorts,  and  Figs  of  different  Co- 
lours.-   The  Trees  arc  very  beautiful ;  and,  amongft  others, 
the  Palo^Santo  bears  a  great  deal  of  Fruit,  from  which  they 
draw  excellent  Frankincenfe.     As  this  Country  abounds  in 
Fruits,  It  doc«  ngt  lefs  in  Grain,  of  which  th«^  «c  fowt«xw 
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Sorts :  There  are  excellent  SkirretSj  or  a  fort  of  red  StbtW^ 
berries,  of  which  the  Natives  cat  plentifully:  They  hav« 
Citrons  and  Water-melons  of  an  extraordinary  Size :  The 
Land  is  fo  good,  that  moil  Plants,  it  feems,  bear  Fruit  dure 
times  a  Year.  The  Heats  in  Summer  arc  very  ercat  along 
the  Sea-coafls,  and  it  feldom  rains  $  but  the  Air  ofthe  Inland 
Country  is  more  temperate.  It  is  the  fame  in  Winter  in  Ptt)- 
portion  :  In  the  Months  of  Jprily  Maj^  zxAyuMy  there  felby 
with  a  Arong  Dew,  a  fort  of  Mannoy  which  congeak  and 
hardens  upon  the  Leaves  of  Reeds  ;  from  Whence  the  Natives 
gather  it,  and  find  it  as  fweet  as  Sugar,  but  not  ^together  fo 
white.  The  Climate  is  extremely  heathful^  if  we  may  Judge 
of  it  by  the  Mijfiouary  Jefuits^  and  the  Spaniards  with  them  % 
for,  during  five  Years  they  were  in  this  Country,  thejr  continu^^ 
ed  very  well  in  Health,  The  Coafts  of  Califimia  zrc  fiunoiit 
for  the  Pcarl-fifhery ;  and  it  is  thought,  that  there  are  Mines 

to  be  found  in  feveral  Races,  if  they  were  fought 
rterra.Firma,     for.     As  to  Terra-FWma :  I.  Terra^Firma  Pr§^ 

per  has  a  very  unequal  Surface,  confifting  of  ex- 
ceeding high  Mills,  and  long  deep  Valleys  :  The  VaDm  arc 
watered  with  Rivers^  Brooks,  and  Springs ;  fome  or  them 
fall   into   the   North,   others   into  the   South-Sia,    moft  of 
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the  Country  is  very  hot  for  two-thirds,  if  not  three-quar- 
ters of  the  Year.  But  in  the  wetteft  Seafon  there  are  fome 
fak  Days,  with  only  a  Tornado  or  Thunder-fliower  now- 
and-then.  The  coldeft  Time  of  the  Year  is  after  the  Rains 
about  Chriftmasj  when  the  fair  Weather  approaches.  The 
Soil  of  Tirra-Ftrma  Proper^  or  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien^  is 
good  in  the  middle  of  the  Province;  but  both  the  Shores  of 
the  North  and  South-Seas  are  generally  either  a  dry,  barren 
Sand,  or  drowned  Land,  that  ^I  fgarce  produce  any  kind  of 
Grain.  The  Sea-coafts  of  this  Province  are  conunonly  un- 
healthful ;  and  the  Mountains,  which  have  Mines  in  them, 
produce  fcarce  any  thing  but  Shrubs.  %.  St.  Martha  pro- 
duces almoft  all  manner  of  Fruits  and  Plants,  which  grow  in 
Old-Stain^  ^^L  ^^^^  ^^^  Mines  of  Gold  and  Copper  in 
their  Mountain^ ,  rlmeralds.  Sapphires,  and  many  other  pre« 
cious  Stones.  The  Sea-coafts  are  exceffive  hot;  but  their 
Mountains  cool,  being  covered  with  Snow,  even  in  this  warm 
Climate,  3.  The  Rfountains  in  the  Provinces  of  F^nezuela 
>nd  Caracoi'  are  exceeding  high,  and  the  Valleys  very  deep, 
efpecially  in  the  Province  of  Caracas.  The  Tops  of  the  HiUs 
•re  barreq  5  but  the  lower  Part  of  them,  and  the  Valleys  be- 
tween, have  ^  rich  Mould  j  fo  that  here  is  Plenty  of  Sugar^ 
Tobacco,  Com,  Cattle,  and  rich  Pafture.  Their  Plantations 
of  Cocoa-nuts  are  efteemed  the  beft  \t\  diQ  Spanljh  Dominions 
in  America :  There  are  alfo  feveral  Gold  Mines  in  this  Pro- 
vince. 4.  The  Inland  Part  of  Andalufia  is  uvountainous,  and . 
covered  with  Wpods^  intermixed  with  Valleys  and  Meadows, 
that  produce  Corn  and  Pafturage ;  \m\,  \\  is  not  near  fo  fruit- 
ful at  the  Provinces  of  VentTMela  and  Caracas^  or  fo  full  of 
Townt  and  Inhabitants  :  This  Country  produces  moft  of  the 
fine  Fruits  which  are  found  in  Europe^  5.  The  Proyiuce  of 
Gtiianay  or  Qartbiana^  is  fubje6l  to  Liundations.  on  the  Sea- 
coafts,  they  lying  very  low ;  the  Air  is  exceffive  hot:^  ^^^  un- 
healthfiil,  efpecially  in  flich  Parts  of  the  Country  as  are  not 
cleared  of  the  Woods.  6.  New-Granada  affords  vaft  Va- 
riety of  Hills,  and  fruitful  Valleys ;  and  is  efteemed  as  health- 
fill  as  any  Paut  of  Terra-Firma  :  In  this  Province,^  it  is  (aid, 
there  are  Gold  Mines ;  but  as  this  is  an  Inland:  Coi^try,  and 
leldom  vfftted  by  Foreigners,  we  have  very  imperfedl  Accounts 
of  diem,  7.  The  Province  of  Popayan  has  a  Chain  of  bar- 
ren Mountains,  almoft  impaflable,  that  runs  tJvQVgh  it  from 
North  to  South ;  fome  of  which  are  Vulcanoes  >  nnd  in  one 
of  them  the  Loadftone  is  found.  Towards  the  Shores  of  the , 
^tb'Sf0  tt^  I^a^'^d  is  low  and  flat ;  and,  as  it  rains,  near  three 
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quaners  of  the  Year»  iDnumcniblc  Rivera  and  Torrems  LU 
from  the  Mountains  into  fhe  Smth-S^a^  in  the  Sands  wb^mi 
13  found  a  grciit  Quantity  of  Gold  Duft  3  and  ii>cre  see  Mim 
of  the  fame  precious  Metal  in  the  Mountains,  whiA  mdtMXM 
the  Spunlurdi  to  refide  in  thofe  PartSj  how  troublefome  fijcvei 
h  may  be  living  under  or  near  the  Equator^  where  the  Hot 

and  Rains  are  extremely  unwholfome,  as  well  M 
^ertf,  uncoinlortable.     The  Fajcc  of  P/ru  k  very  difr 

ferentj  as  it  approaches  near>  or  is  difiajst  ftaa^ 
the  Sea.  The  Country  is  divided  Into  three  n^irrow  Slip% 
vh^  1<  The  Lami^  v^hich  arc  fandy  Plains  that  run  along 
the  Sea-coaft.  a-  The  Sierras^  which  axt:  Hills  beyond  thofe 
Plainsj  intermixed  with  VaJlcjs.  3,  The  And^s^  or  Cer- 
diiir&s^  ftill  farther  within  the  Land,  which  arc  {Ict-p,  crag^ 
Mountains,  far  furpafTinff  all  the  refl  in  Hckht.  The  LanXi 
which  lie  along  the  Coail,  are  about  thirty  Miles  in  Breadth; 
in  fome  Places  rnore^  iti  others  Icfs  ;  the  Shrrm  yS  Miles  is 
Breadth ;  and  the,  Andu  fomcihing  more  than  75  Miles  ovw, 
The  Andes  and  Surras  run  parallel  to  each  other  from  Ncrlii 
to  South,  for  above  three  thoufand  Miles  :  Nor  arc  the  Lams 
}qw  Land,  but  an  high  bold  Shore  ;  and  there  is  00  tanJiog 
on  it,  but  at  the  Pom,  or  in  fome  panicular  Bays :  Howcveii 
thefe  Plains  mav  be  called  low  in  Comparifon  of  the  Sitrrmt 
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San,  as  much  as  i>offibIe,  and  to  cover  their  Breads ;  for  the 
Air  was  <b  fubtle  and  piercing,  that  it  penetrated  the  Entrails, 
-not  oiiW  of  Men,  but  Beafts,  Horfes  having  been  very*much 
afivdea  by  it.     And  fuch  is  the  Height  of  the  Andes ^  that  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Mps  are  but  as  ordinary  Hills,    in  Com- 
paiiibn  of  them ;   from  whence  we  conclude,  that  the  Air 
jiere  was  too  pure  and  fubtle  for  Animals  to  breathe  in,  they  re- 
quiring a  groffer  Medium ;  and  this,  Acojia  fuppofed,  ocaiion- 
«i  that  Diforder  in  the  Stomach.     The  fame  Writer  informs 
us,  that  there  are  other  mountainous,  uninhabited  Defarts  in 
i^eruy  where  a  fuddcn  Blaft  of  Air  fometimes  ftrikes  a  Travel- 
ler dead  in  an  Inftant.     The  Spaniards  formerly  pafTed  thefe 
Mountains  in  theirWay  toCA/7/ j  but  now  they  eithergo  by  Sea^ 
or  by  the  Side  of  thefe  Mountains,  to  avoid  the  Danger,  fo 
many  having  perilhed  in  going  over  them ;  and  others,  that 
have  efcaped  with  their  Lives,  have  loft  their  Fingers  and 
Toes,  and  have  been  lamed.     The  fame  Gentleman  aflerts, 
that  General  Cojiilla  marching  over  it  with  an  Army,  great 
Part  of  his  Men  fuddenly  fell  down  dead,  and  their  Bodies 
remained  tfiere  without  Stench  or  Corruption.      And  fome 
Englijh  Seamen  aflure  us,  that  they  have  feen  fuch  Numbers 
of  Bodies  of  Men,  Women,  and  Children,  lying  dead  upon 
the  Sands  there,  that  a  Man  might  have  walked  on  them 
half  a  Mile  :  That  the  Bodies,  to  Appearance,  fecmed  as  if 
they  had  not  been  dead  a  Week  ;  but  when  they  were  hand- 
led, they  proved  as  dry  and  light  as  a  Spon2;e,  or  a  Piece  of 
Cock.     It  is  agreed  on  all  Hands,  that  the  Heat  of  the  Sands, 
and  the  Drine^  of  the  Peruvian  Air,  preserved  thefe  Bodies 
from  Putrefadlion,  whatever  was  the  Caufe  of  their  Deaths. 
As  to  die  Weather  in  Peru^  it  is  various,  according  to  the 
Situation  of  the  Land :  The  LanoSy  or  fandy  Plaijis  by  the 
Sea-ikle,  never  have  a  Drop  of  Rain  upon  them,  but  fre- 
quently thick  Mifts  rife  there.     On  the  Sierras,  or  Hills  be- 
yond, the  Rains  fall  when  the  Sun  is  in  the  Southern  Signs, 
as  they  do  in  other  Countries  that  lie  between  the  Equator 
and  Tropic  of  Capricorn,     And  on  the  Andes,    the  vaflly 
hi^  Mountains  that  are  fituated  fartheft  from  the  Sea,  it  rains 
or  (hows  two-thirds  of  the  Year,  and  is  exceflive  cold.      It 
is  very  ftrange,  that  the  Plains  on  the  Sea-fhore  of  Peru 
ihould  have  no  Rains ;  becaufe  the  Sca-coafts,  in  other  Coun- 
tries, are  ufually  more  fubje£l  to  Rain,  and  cloudy  Weather, 
than  either  the  Ocean  at  a  great  Diftance  from  the  Land,  or 
the  middle  of  any  Continent.     For  Inftance,  the  Loxv-Com- 
tries^  in  Holland  and   Flanders,  have  more  wet  and  cloudy 
Weather,  than  either  the  middle  of  Germany,  or  France  5  in 
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like  mannrr^  Seamen  ufually  find  ferene  and  fetded  Wetdie^ 
four  or  five  hundred  Miles  from  Land,  efpecially  between 
the  Tropics ;  and  judge  thcmfelvcs  near  Land,  when  they  fee 
thick  Clouds,  which  ufualKr  hang  over  it :  TTicy  alfo  obferve, 
that  Hurricanes  are  more  frequent  and  violent  near  the  Land, 
than  tliey  are  an  hundred  Leagues  out  at  Sea ;  though  in  that 
Part  of  the  South-Sea^  which  bounds  Piru  on  the  Weft,  they 
knew  not  what  Storms  or  Hurricanes  mean.  TTie  Earth- 
qualcc?,  to  which  Fe-ru  is  fubjeft,  efpecially  about  the  City  of 
Lima  J  muft  nccefiarily  caft  a  Damp  on  all  the  Enjoyments  of 
the  prodigiouJly-wealthy  Merchants.  Great.  Part  of  their 
Towns,  Citios,  and  vaft  Mountains,  have  been  thrown  down 
by  thefc  terrible  Events  ;  and  the  Rivers  have  been  turned  out 
of  their  Courfcs.  In  the  Year  iGSy  the  Sea  ebbed  fo  ftr 
from  the  Shore,  that  there  was  no  Water  to  be  feen ;  and 
after  the  Sea  had  difappeared  a  confiderable  Time,  it  returned 
in  rolling  Mountains  of  Water,  and  drowned  both  Men  and 
Ciittic  for  150  Miles  along  the  Coafb.  The  Ships,  150 
Leacui's  at  Sea  to  the  Weft  ward  of  Limay  were  fenfible  of 
this  terrible  Shock,  the  Seamen  thinking  they  had  firuck  upon 
a  Rock  ;  but,  after  their  Confternation  was  a  little  over,  diey 
cafl  the  Lead,  and  founded,  but  could  find  no  Ground; 
though  the  Sea,   which  ufually  looki  green,  was  then  of  a 
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Bre^  C|uick  and  ftrpng»  and  to  open  their  Mouths  wider 
fdian  ordinary,  applyine  to  them  likeCirife  their  Handkeriphielay 
to  pondenfe  their  Bream,  and  break  the  extreme  Coldneft  of 
fhe  Air.  Writers  obferve,  that  thofe  who  pais  the  Jfuks  in 
ftru^  fiiiFer  mat  Reachings  and  Vomitings ;  but  thofe  who 
travel  over  the  Mountains  of  Chili^  never  are  alFeded  witb^ 
Ihofe  Diibrders,  but  only  the  Difficult]^  of  Breathing :  So  that 
in  that  Part  of  the  Andes  in  Feru^  which  they  call  rariaeacoy 
there  may  be  a  Concurrence  of  odier  Cayfes,  and  a  particular 
Diipoiition  of  the  Climate,  to  which  the  Caufe  of  the  above 
£ffe£ti  may  be  attributed,  and  not  to  the  Height  of  the 
Mountains ;  for  thefe  in  Chili  are  hi^eft  without  Comparifoh. 
Travellers  pa(s  over  thefe  Mountams,  treading,  as  it  wcre^ 
upon  Clouds ;  when  they  afcend  the  hieheft  Parts,  they  cad 
no  longer  fee  the  Earth  for  the  Clouds  below ;  but  the  Heaveni 
;uv  cle^,  and  the  Sun  (hines  out  in  its  full  Lufbe.  They 
obfenre  the  Rain-how  (which  in  the  Valleys  they  fee  croffing 
the  Heayens )  extended  under  their  Feet ;  nor  is  it  leis  ad- 
mirable, that,  while  they  travel  over  thefe  Hills,  and  fee  at 
a  Diftanp^  Tepipefts  and  Storms  &lline  into  the  Valleys  be^ 
neath,  the  Air  is  very  ferene  over  their  Heads.  There  are  in 
this  Chain  of  Mountains  iixtpen  Vulcanoes,  which,  xat  feveral 
times,  have  bcpken  out,  and  caufed  EfFeds  yerv  terrible  and 
aftonifhing  tp  a}!  the  Country  :  Among  thefe  qifinal  Events, 
that  which  happened  in  the  Year  1640  is  very  remarkable^ 
for  a  Mountain  burnt  with  fo  much  Force,  that  it  was  broken 
in  two,  and  paft  forth  Pieces  of  Rocks  all  on  Fire,  with  fo 
horrible  a  Noife,  that  it  wa^  heard  many  Les^es  off,  juft 
like  the  g6ing  off  of  Cannons,  The  jfmUs  are  mppofed  to  be 
very  rich  in  Mines ;  but  the  In(lians  endeavour  to  conceal 
fhem  from  all  other  Nations :  For  it  feeips,  if  zity  one  among 
^em  diicovers  anv  thing  of  this  kind,  his  Death  is  infallible : 
Befides,  the  Reaion  for  not  feeking  after  thefe  Mines  is,  the 
Natives  have  gveat  Plenty  of  eyery  thing  neceflary  for  Life. 
The  Difference  which  Travellers  obferve  in  paffing  the  JnJeSy 
between-pach  Side  of  the  Mountain,  th^  Eaft  and  Weft  Parts, 
is  fo  great,  that  they  feepi  two  different  Worlds ;  for,  on  the 
T<^  the  Traveller  difcovers  both  Horizons ;  and,  when  he 
looks  to  the  Eaft,  all  is  covered  with  thick  Vapours,  which 
feem  to  hinder  the  Light,  and  (hadow  all  the  Country  ;  but, 
on  the  Weft,  he  obfcrves  the  Heavens  fo  bright,  that  it 
caufes  Pleafure  and  Joy  to  look  on  the^n  ;  The  Eaft-fide  is 
full  of  a  doudv,  thick  Air,  which  ingenders  Storms  and  HaiU 
with  horrible  Fhiyidcr  ^nd  L^h^ings ;  On  the  Weft  is  not 
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s  Cloud  to  be  fccn,  but  all  is  dear  and  brigUL  In  gome  ilowii 
to  the  Eaftward  alfo,  there  ane  fewer  FoimtaU«  xnd  Rmn^ 
thofc  muddy^  and  the  Face  of  the -Land  melancHdly^  wA* 
out  fo  much  as  one  p^^^n  Tree  to  necreate  the  Sight,  nor  2fit 
pkafant  Verdure  ;  feut^  ofi  the  Weft  of  che  Mountain^  ft  It 
^uite  otherwife ;  for  as  foon  as  the  Travcllar  begins  to  df- 
fcend,  he  meets  mch  lovely  Springs;  the  Trees  are  grem, 
^nd  Groves  fragrant  .ind  pSeafent  j  and  the  Irtde  Valleys  art 
iikie  fo  msiny  Reftm2;-phcts  in  that' great  Stair-cafe,  From  f^e 
very  Foot  of  the  M'juntainp  one  may  fcel  the  MHdiidfi  of  dit 
Sca-rJr,  and  a  Traveller  b  eharmad  with  the  Hamiosyy  <^ 
the  Birds,  and  othor  deltghtftil  Obje^^ts,  l^he  Vdllnns  M> 
ar^  full  of  odoriferous,  bcaullful  Flowers,  produced  bvK^itJic 
without  human  Art  or  LiduilTy  ;  ajid  there  are  amont^il  ihcm 
<Xtraordinaiy  phj^tcal  Plants,  The  little  Hills  afTbrd  pxrf 
Psrflure,  and,  '  in  their  Valltys,  Oliv^,  Almofrds,  ar*a  d 
Sort  of  Fruit-trees,  thnve  extrcfnely  well ;  in  the  P1;itn*!^i1lb 
are  Vineyard^  of  which  are  made  excellent  WSne,  Wdk 
the  firft  Rains  of  the  Winrcr,  which  arc  about  th'b-  mifMledT 
Moy^  the  Andts  begin  to  be  covered  with  Snow,  ajidaaiH 
tinue  fliut  up,  or  impaflable,  five  or  fix  Months,  But,  ill 
Ipeafcing  of  the  Scafons  of  Chiii^  it  ts  ncreflary  to  have  i«- 
card  to  the  Divifions  of  the  Countrv,  which  are  comorelien^ 
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of  Cmy^  mbkh  lies  Eaft  of  the  jtftdesj  extending  from  Par»- 
^ua^   ac  La  Plata^  to  45  Degrees,    on  ^e  contrary,   die 
Winter  is  extreme  cold ;   it  freezes  in  the  Houfe ;  and  thdr 
Cattle  die,    if  left  abroad;  and  the  He;its  are '^equally  in- 
tolerable in  the  Summer :   Thunder,  Lightning,  and  Tem^ 
pefts^  are  frequent  here  alfo  in  Summer,  and  fuch  Deluges  of 
Kain  in  the  Spring,  as  overflow  the  Country.  3. 1 
comprehend  the  G3unt)y,  called  Magfllanica^  or    MageiUmau 
Patagonia^    under  the  general  Name  of  Chili. 
Thb  is  a  cold,    uncomfortable  Countnr ;  and,  according  to 
our  Seamen,   the  Cold  is  more  intenie  here,  than  in  other 
Countries  in  the  fame  Latitude  in  our  Northern  Hemifphemk 
Certain  it  is,  that  none  of  our  European  Adventurers  have 
been  invited  hither  by  the  Air  or  Soil,    to  plant  Colonies^ 
cither  in  the  Eaft  or  Weft  Side  of  Patagonia^  or 
Magellaaica,  Terra  del  Fuego^  like  the  Continent    '^frradelFu^tk 
over-againft  it,  is  mountainous  and  woody,  the 
Tops  of  the  Mountains  always  covered  with  Snow ;  but  it  has 
feveral  good  Bays   and  Harbours  on  the  Coaft,   to  fhelter 
Shipping  from   the  Storms  and  Tempefts  that 
reign  in   thofe  Seas.     Paraguay    or   La  Plata^     Par^pm, 
confifts  of  large  Plains,   extending  two  or  three 
hundred  Leagues  in  lycngth,  without  any  Trees,  at  leaft  any 
thing  that  looks  like  Timber,  and  fcarce  a  Hill,  or  Stone,  to 
be  fcen  in  them  ;  but  in  the  Country  to  the  Eaftward  of  the 
ereat  River  Paraguay   that  borders  on  Brajily   there   is  a 
V  ariety  cf  Hills  and  Valleys,  Woods  and  Champain.     As  tD 
the  Seafons,  the  North  Part  of  this  Country  has,  in  Uoverrher 
and  DiCimber  annually,  when  the  Sun  is  vertical,  very  heavy 
Rains,  Storms,  and  Tempefts.   But  direSly  contrary,  in  that 
Part  of  the  Country  that  lies  to  the  Southward  of  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn^   it  is  their  Summer,    (their  fair  Seafon  when 
the  Sua  is  ncareft  them,  vi%, )  in  November^  December^  and 
January ;    and  thofe  Rivers  which  rife  widiin  the  Tropics, 
particularly  La  PlatOy  Paraguay  and  Parana^  after  the  Rains 
are  fallen  wiriiin  the  Tropics,  fwell  and  overflow  their  Banks, 
and  theflatCountries,  as  they  pafs  through  the  SouthPart  of  this 
Country,  rendering  it  as  fruitful  at  the  Nile  does  Egypt ;  and 
indeed  this  is  tlie  Cafe  in  almoft  e^'ery  Part  of  the  World, 
where  the  Rivers  rife  within  the  Tropics.     The 
Country  of  the  Amazons  enjoys  a  cooler  Air,  than     Amaasoms. 
could  be  cxpefted  fo  near  the  Equator ;  which 
proceeds  from  the  heavy  Rains,  that  occafion  the  numerous 
Rivers  to  overflow  their  Banks  one  half  of  the  Tear;   from 
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llSkt  doMdy  Weather  \  from  the  Shortncfs  of  the  Dap^  whiek 
^e  never  more  than  twelve  Hours  long  j  and  from  the  briflp 
^aflefly  Wind,  that  blows  frequently  from  the  Ailof^ 
Ccean  quite  through  the  CountrVj  fo  fixong  that  the  Veflefa 
ire  enabled  thereby  to  fail  agamft  the  Stream,  and  pcr- 
fonn  the  Voyage  almoft  as  foon  up  the  great  River  Jmatj^ 
^  down  it ;  which  I  perceive  is  a  Voyage  of  eight  or  ten 
ftjonths,  where  no  ill  Accidentsi  interrupt  the  Paflage,  Tn* 
vellers  alfo  obfervc,  that  they  have  mqft  terrible  Thunder 
3Jid  Lightning  great  Part  of  the  Year  ;  but  this  is  no  more, 
|han  what  is  ufual  in  otJiet  Countries,  that  lie  under  the 
5quinodial :  And  it  ^ay  properUr  be  faid,  they  have  two 
Winfprs  and  two  Summers  every  \  ear  j  that  \%  fair  Weather 
^hcn  the  S^n  \%  at  it^  greateft  Diftance  from  them  in  cither 
Tropic  i  and  f<^iil  Weather  whea  it  is  vertical,  as  it  U  at  the 
Vernal  and  Autumnal  Equinox.  In  Cuba  xhttt  h 
'■  a  Ridge  of  Mountains,  which  runs  almoft  through 

tbe  Ifland  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  well  repleni(bed  with  Timber; 
but  the  Land  near  the  Shore  is  genctalty  a  pj^in  Cham|iam 
Country-  They  have  no  Winters  here,  but  great  Rains  aud 
Tcmpefts  ufually  when  the  Sun  is  vertical  in  July  aod  A^gufii 
which  cools  the  Air,  however,  and  renders  the  Climax 
lolerablc.    The  feireft  Seafoa  i^,  whpn  the  Syn  l&  £mhcft 
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for  Life,     As  to  the  Air,  £sf c .  of  Spanijh  Florida^    j.^^.^^ 
fee  Carolina.     I  have  omitted  the  particular  Pro- 
duce of  the  Spanijh  Empire  in  America^    in,  order  to  treat  rf 
them  more  fullyunder  the  Head  of  Trade  in  this  Chapter. 

Trade.]   The  Value  of  the  Merchandize  in  the  CilJ 
of  Mexico  is   not  to  be  Computed  \     this  City   being  th^ 
Makt    for    all    Goods   brought   from    the    Eafl-indies^    of 
Europe:    Thofe  of  the  £dft'Indies  they  receive  from  Adi*^ 
pttlcoj  a  Sea«-port  ih  Mexico^  on  the  Soluth-Sea  \  and  thofe  oSf 
Europe  from  La  Vera-Cruz^    fituated  in  the  Bay  of  Mexicp% 
CKr  the  North'Sea:    And  their  own  native  Treafiires,   Gold) 
Silver,  Precious  ^toheis^  &c,  added  tb  the  former,  make  fh^ 
Shops   and  Markets   bF  Mexico  the  richeft  that  are  to  W 
found  in  any  Town  upon  the  Face  of  the  Earth.     It  feems^ 
the  Spaniards  employ  but  two  ShiJ)s  annually  in  'th6  rich 
Trade  between    Acapulco    and    the    Philippine  iJlands  neaf 
the  Coaft  of  China  ;  they  do  not  go  together  in  Company,  but 
make  the  Voyage  alternateJv :    One  of  them  fets  out  frqnl 
Acapulco  the  latter  end  of  Marchy  or  thfe  Beginning  of  Aprils 
tad  arrives  at  Manila,   m  the  Philippine  Iflands,  fome  tim6 
in  y^nt^   When  the  other  is  teady  to  fail  from  Manila  td 
Acaptilco.     It  is  reckoned  aboiit  8000  Miles  from  Acapulco  \6 
Manila ;  and  thefe  the  Spaniards  fail  in  ten  Weeks,  or  tliree 
Months,  in  goihg  from  Mexico  to  Manila,  having  a  cohftanf 
Trade-wind  froni  the  North -eaft,   and  fcrene  Weather  in  id 
or  12  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  which  they  get  into  as  ifboil 
as  they  can,    and  have  fcarce  aiw  Occafion  to  alter  thetf 
Sails  till  they  arrive  at  the  Ladrone  Iflands,  about  400  Leacuei 
ftiort  of  the  Philippinef,  where  they  touch,  and  take  in  freA 
Provifions  ind  Water.    And,  in  this  Latitude,  the  South^Sed 
may  well  be  ftiled  Pacific ;    for  they  fcarce  ever  meet  wltB 
Storms,  or  bad  Weather,  all  tlie  Way.     The  Cargo  of  thil 
Ship  confifts  chiefly  of  Silver.    The  Voyage  from  Manila  ta 
Acapulco  is  performed    with    incredible  Hazards   ind  ttard^ 
fliips,    which  no  Gain  would  induce  a  wife  Mih  to  und6r= 
take  twice  ;   for,  when  they  leave  Manila,  they  are  forced  td 
abandon  the  Pacific  Part  of  the  Ocean,  arid  ftattd  away  to  th? 
North,  till  they  come  in  about  35,    or  perhaps^  4b  Dcgfeesj 
before  they  can  meet  with  Wefterly,  or  even  variable  Winds ! 
And  here  they  are  tofled  by  the  mountainous  WavcS^   ahd 
their  Patience  tried  by  unconftant  Weather.     This  VoJfagS, 
ftiay  be  looked  upon  as  the  longeft  and  moft  d*  eadful  of  ajn? 
in  the  World ;  as  well  becaufe  of  the  vaft  Ocean  to  h'6  cfcflM| 
the  Wind  aJways  a-head,  as  for  tlie  terrible  Tempefts,  which 
happen  one  upon  the  back  of  another,  in  the  0)urfe  thcjf 
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are  obliged  to  take,  and  for  the  defpcr^tc  DUbJb  tliar  fcbt 
People,  and  many  other  (hocking  Calamities,  The  Spuniarifj 
in  failing  from  the  Phiiippine  Iflands  to  Amtrka^  always  ttii* 
Advantage  of  the  Southerly  Monfoon,  which  fctfi-in  about 
jyhj  or  7f^;ir',  on  the  Coaft  of  China^  and  hlows  rill  Stftrm- 
Brr  or  O^ober ;  this  carrying  them  as  high  as  L;itttude  30 
Deg<  North,  where  they  begin  to  meet  with  variable  \^''iJl4f» 
it  being  very  difficult  for  them  to  fail  Eafl :  And,  it  kxmh 
they  ufually  arrive  at  the  defired  Port  of  Mupul:^  about 
Chrijlmas,  The  Merchants,  'tis  faid,  ufually  get  150,  or 
200  per  dnt,  by  this  Voyage ;  the  Ptlot  may  make  about 
20,000  Pieces  of  Eight  ( 4^.  6i.  each. )  his  Mares  gooo 
each  ;  the  Captain  of  the  Galleon  40,000  ;  the  BoatfwiaiK 
^ho  has  the  Privilege  of  cakim  feveral  Bales  of  GoodvDm 
hcjard,  gets  an  Eilare  in  one  Voyage  j  an4  the  Wagic:^  of 
every  Sailor  is  about  37c  Pieces  of  Eight,  amouinine  to aknilt 
84/.  Sterling-  The  Cargo  of  this  Ship  from  Mofiila  confiS? 
of  Diamonds,  Rubies,  Sapphires,  and  other  preciotis  Stoili^ 
found  in  the  Eajl-indits  ;  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  M;icr,  N^-t- 
megs,  and  Pepper  j  rich  Carpets  of  Perfia^  the  Ciinphim  of 
Borneo^  the  Benjaiuin  and  Ivory  of  P^gu  and  Cimhi^m 
Silks,  Muflins,  and  Calicoes  of  the  Eq/l-hduj  j  the  GcW* 
duft-  Tea.  China- wnre*    Silk*  Cabinets*  tf-.    of  Chiaami 
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wUWh  Brings  mc  to  fpeak  of  the  Trade  between  Mexico  and 
Old-Spain.  ThirTf  or  forty  large  Ships  carry  on  the  Trade 
betvpieen  Spnin  and  theki  Dominions  in  America ;  and  thefe  are 
almoft  ail  of  them  their  own  Veflels,  no  Trade  being  fiifFer^ 
ed  to  be  carried  on  in  foreign  Bottoms,  or  any  Foreigner  to 
vifit  their  Coafts^  unlefi  3le  South-Sea  Company  in  England^ 
who  furnifli  them  with  Slaves,  and  that  under  feveraJ  Re- 
ftridions :  and  his  Catholick  Majefty,  on  condition  that  Ac 
Company  (hall  not  carry  on  any  clandeftine  Trade,  grants 
them  the  Privilege  of  fending  out  a  Ship  annually  to  trade 
to  the  Indies.  "  Thef  Veffels  ufed  by  the  Spaniards  in 
tranfporting  Merchandize  from  Spain  to  America^  arcgeneral- 
ly  large,  and  of  good  Force,  and  called  Galleons :  Tney  (ail 
in  Fleets  annually  from  Cadiz^  laden  with  Goods  of  manjf 
different  Nations ;  but  the  Englijb^  French^  Dutch^  and 
Italians^  are  Proprietors  of  the  greateft  Part  of  their  Cargoes, 
and  the  Spaniards  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  their  Faflors  ; 
for,  when  the  Galleons  return  from  America^  with  the 
Treafure  for  which  the  Goods  have  been  fold,  it  is,  moft  of 
it,  dillributed  amongft  the  Merchants  and  Faftors  belonging 
tt>  thofe  foiir  Nations.  The  Spaniards^  employed  in  this 
Affair,  are  Men  of  fuch  ftrift  Honour,  that  thofe,  in  whofe 
Names  thefe  EfFeiSs  are  fent  over,  and  the  Returns  made, 
fcarcc  ever  abufe  the  Confidence  that  is  placedMn  them,  or 
betray  their  Principals  ;  for,  by  the  Laws  of  Spain^  no 
Stranger  can,  directly  or  indire£Hy,  trade  to  the  Spanijh  JVeJt^ 
Indies^  but  he  forfeits  his  Goods.  However,  it  cannot  be 
fuppofed  but  the  Government  of  Spain  is  very  well  apprifed, 
that  this  Trade  is,  in  a  manner,  carried  on  by  Foreigners^ 
and,  for  very  good  Reafons,  connive  at  it :  They  know  thdr 
own  People  are  not  able  to  freight  thefe  Fleets  \  and,  if  they 
were  not  enabled  to  do  it  by  Foreigners,  their  American 
Dominions  muft  want  all  manner  of  Neccflaries  almoft  for 
Cioathing  and  Furniture.  It  muft  be  confeffed",  that  it  would 
be  much  more  for  the  Advantage  of  the  Kingdom  of  Spairr, 
to  encourage  Manufactures  at  Home,  and  trade  more  with 
the  ProduCT  of  their  own  Country :  but,  fmce  diey  are  not  to 
be  brought  to  this,  the  next  beft  thing  they  can  do  is,  to  turn 
Fafiors  and  Carriers  for  their  Neighbours  ;  for,  befides  the 
Advantages  of  thefe  Effeib  paiSng  through  their  Hands,  the 
Revenues  of  the  Spanijh  Crown  muft  be  vaflly  increafed,  by 
the  Importation  and  Exportation  of  them.  The  greateft 
Part  of  the  Galleons  fail  to  Porto-Bello^  and  are  cafied  the 
Flota  i   the  other  Part,   called  the  Flotilla^  or  little  Fleet; 
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fail  to  ytrs-Cruz  \n  Mexico,  The  Fiffta  fell  theif  McrchsUi5 
dizc  chiefly  at  the  Fair  of  P^rta-B^ikf  where  they  take  on 
board  Gold»  aiid  Silver,  aud  other  rich  Trcafures  of  Peni  - 
and  Chiii^  in  Return  for  their  Effc^,  The  FUtilld  fell  their 
Cargoes  at  the  Fair  of  Ffra-Crtim  5  to  which  place  is  brought  1 
the  Gold  and  Silver  of  Mexm^  with  the  Gold-doft,  Precious 
Stones,  and  other  Treafures  at  China^  and  the  Eafl-inditii 
and  with  thefc  the  FhtUIa  1$  freighted  on  iu  Return  to  Eur&pt. 
The  Gaikmi,  when  they  go  from  Sp^in^  fail  to  the  South- 
weft^  and  ge;t  into  the  Way  of  the  Trade-wind  as  foon  as 
they  can,  which  carries  them  into  n  far  12  Degrees  of 
North  Latitude  ^  then,  bending  their  Courfc  dire^y  Weft, 
they  leave  the  Cari^he  Iflands  on  the  Right,  or  Star-board 
quarter,  and  Continue  their  Courfe  to  the  Wcftward,  till 
they  arrive  ^t  Rio  de  la  Hachsy  where  they  come  to  an 
Anchor,  and  fexprefles  are  imm^iately  fcnt  to  Cerrih^^ena^ 
Panama^  pQrts-Beih^  Vira-CruZy  &c,  to  prepare  the  Klng'i 
Trcalure  for  the  G&ikons^  to  take  on  board  at  their  Return: 
At  which  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Fleet  faik  to  Carthagim 
and  P§rU'Bcl7&^  and  the  refl  to  Ptra  Cruz*  All  the  Gallmf 
ufually  join  together,  on  their  Return,  at  the  Hdvanm^  ifl 
the  Ifland  of  Cuba ;  ^A  failing  from  thence  to  Spain  In  Com*^ 
pany,   take  a  very  diflerent  Courfe  from  that  by  which  th^fll 
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after  which  th^  ftand  to  the  Nordiward,  through  the  Gulph 
of  Florida^  till  they  come  into  the  Latitude  of  30  or  40  ; 
when  they  ftretch  away  to  the  South-eaft,  till  they  make  the 
Ifland  of  Porto-Rico ;  and,  having  difpatched  their  Budnefi 
there,  they  continue  their  Courfe  to  the  Southward,  till  they 
arrive  at  trinity- IJlandj  near  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Oronoko: 
From  thence  the  Guarda  Cojias  fail  to  Margarita^  another 
confiderable  Ifland  near  the  Main^  coafting  along  to  Comanoj 
and  fo  to  Caracos ;  then  they  double  Cape  La  Vela^  and  coaft 
alone  by  Kio  de  la  Hecha^  St.  Martha^  and  Carthagena ;  on 
which  Coaft  they  frequently  meet  with  Englijhj  French^ 
TdxA^JOutch  Trading  Sloops,  and  make  Prizes  of  them : 
And,  having  ftaid  ibme  time  at  Carthagena^  they  pro* 
ceed  to  Porto- Bello ;  whence,  having  vifited  the  Bay  of 
Campeachy^  they  return  at  length  to  Vera-Cruz  again. 
The  Smuggling,  or  Clandeftine  Trade,  carried  on  by  the  £«- 
gUJh^  French.,  and  Dutch^  is  very  beneficial  to  thofe  Nations  5 
for  the  Goods  carried  over  in  the  Galleonsy  are  bought  up  at 
extravagant  Rates  at  the  Fair  of  Porto-Bello^  to  be  trai^lported 
again  by  the  South-Sea  to  Peru ;  which  extravagant  Prices  for 
Clothing,  and  Furniture,  tempt  the  Englijhj  &c.  to  fit  out 
Sloops  with  what  Neceflaries  are  wanting  on  the  Coaft  of 
Mcxicoy  &c.  m  order  to  trade  with  the  Spaniards  on  thofe 
Coafts,  who  are  no  lefs  ready  to  receive  the  Goods  of  thefe 
Foreigners,  than  they  are  to  fell  them,  giving  Pieces  of  Eight 
for  what  they  buy.  But,  as  was  obferved  before,  if  the  Bar- 
lavento  Fleet,  or  Guarda  Cojias^  meet  with  fuch  Trading 
Veflels,  they  never  fail  to  make  them  all  Prize  j  and  even 
fometimes  ieize  on  Ships  that  have  never  been  concerned  in 
this  clandeftine  Trade,  on  Sufpicion ;  and,  finding  Pieces  of 
Eight  on  board,  have  frequently  procured  them  to  be  con- 
tlemned  ;  which  has  been  the  Caufe  of  the  many  Complaints 
our  Merchants  have  made,  and  the  Ground  of  the  late  War 
with  the  Crown  of  Spain,  For  it  is  highly  neceflary,  that 
our  Trade  and  Navigation,  in  the  IVeJl- Indies.,  be  carried  on 
without  Interruption ;  and  the  fair  Trader  be  brought  under 
no  fuch  Hardfhips,  as  may  difcourage  him  from  carrying  on 
a  Trade  to  our  Plantations ;  which  is  fo  advantageous  to  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain^  and  its  Subjedls,  as  was  obferved 
in  treating  of  the  Trade  of  the  Britijh  Dominions  in  America. 
The  Logwood-Trade,  carried  on  by  the  Englijhy  has  oc- 
cafioned  many  Difoutes  between  Britain  and  Spain  y  this 
Bufinefs  of  cutting  Loogwood  in  the  Bay  of  Camteachy^  the 
Englijb  have  followed  for  a  great  many  Years,  m  a  Part  of 
the  Country  deftitute  of  Spantjh  or  Inaian  Inhabitants ;  and 
Vol.  1/  Y  looked 
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\nokcA  upon  it,  that  this  long  Pofleflion  had  given  t 
lead  as  good  a  Right  to  that  F^rt  of  the  County,  as  tl 
ni^rcls  Iccm  to  have  to  any  of  the  reft  :    And,  in  fome 
tios,  vvc  arc  told,  the  Spaniards  feem  to  have  yield 
Trade  to  the  Englijh,     However,  they  have  thoudit 
late  Years,  to  fall  upon  our  Logwood-cutter?,  killed  n 
them,  and  carried  the  reft  into  perpetual  Imprifbnme 
fuftcring  them  to  be  exchanged   or   ranfomed.     As 
Trade  of  Paraguay ^  the  City  of  Buenos  Ayrts  is  a  great 
for  hither  European  Merchandize  is  brought,  and  fei 
hence  to  Peru  and  Chili ;  and  hither  great  Numbers 
grocs  arc  brought  by  the  Englijh^  by  virtue  of  the 
Contrad.     From  Buenos  Ayres  are  exported  to  Europe 
the  Gold  and  Sihxr  of  Peru^  with  vaft  Quantities  oi 
and  Tallow,  and  other  Merchandize. 

Religion.]  The  Mexicans^  before  the  Spaniards 
among  them,  acknowledged,  that  the  World  was  g 
by  feveral  Gods  ;  and  therefore  built  Temples,  and  pj 
Devotions,  to  them.  But  they  had  the  greateft  Vei 
for  the  Sun  ;  as  is  evident  from  their  afcnbing  whate 
great  and  wonderful,  to  the  Direflion  and  Influence 
glorious  Planet.  They  had,  however,  no  Image  of  tl 
vcnly  Jiody  in  the  Temple  of  Mexic^i ;  for  they  Jmij 
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Of  the  Portugucfc  Empire  in  America. 

BovWA^l%s.]T%RjllSIL  is  bounded  on  {!ie  Eaft,  NorA, 
J3  <uid  South,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  i  on 
the  Weft,  by  mjuxndef  the  JmazonSy  and  Paraguay. 

SjTUATioiv;]  Brafil  is  iStuated  between  the  Equator  and 
45  Degrees  Soudi  Latitude  j  and  between  35  and  58  Degrees 
Weft  Longitude.  The  Length  whereof  is  2220 ;  and  die 
Sxieadth  900  Miles  :  The  Souare  Miles  are  940,000. 

CtlMATE.]  As  to  the  Face  of  the  Country,  the  Land  Is 
rather  low  than  high  near  the  Coaftj  but  exceeding  pleafant, 
diveriiiied  with  Woods,  and  Meadow-grounds,  and  Trees, 
for  the  maft  part,  Ever-grcens  :  But  on  the  Weft  Side  of  it, 
far  within  Il^nd,  are  high  Mountains,  which  feparate  it  froili 
Paraguay  i  and,  in  thele,  are  innumerable  Springs  and  Lakes, 
from  whence  iftiie  abundance  of  Rivers,  that  flow  into  the 
greater  ones  of  Amazon  and  La  Plata^  or  run  Weft  to  Earf, 
and  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  That  Part  of  Brafil,  which 
lies  near  the  Equator,  like  other  Countries  in  the  (aihe  Situa- 
tion, is  fubjeft  to  great  Rains,  and  variable  Winds,  parti- 
cularly in  die  Mondis  of  March  and  September^  when  they 
have  Deluges  of  Rain,  with  Storms  and  Tornadoes,  the 
Country  overflowed,  and  the  Air  unhealthful.  The  Winds 
and  Seafons,  from  Ave  Degrees  to  about  23  and  an  half  South, 
are  the  very  reverie  to  what  they  arc  in  other  Parts  of  the 
World  in  the  fame  Latitudes;  for,  whereas  the  dry  Seafon 
comes  on  in  other  Places  South  of  die  Equlnoftial,  when  the 
Sun  goes  to  the  Northward  of  the  Equator,  and  the  wet  Seafon 
begins  when  the  Sun  returns  to  the  Southward,  here  the  wet 
Seafon  begins  in  Aprils  when  the  South-eaft  Winds  fet  in 
with  violent  Tornadoes,  Thunder  and  Lightning;:  And  in 
September^  when  the  Wind  fliifts  to  Eaft-north-eaft,  it  brings 
with  It  a  clear  Sky,  and  fair  Weather.  There  are  but  two 
Winds  that  blow  upon  this  Coaft,  viz.  the  South-eaft,  from 
April  to  September y  and  the  North-eaft  from  September  to 
April  zg^in:  But  30  or  40  Leagues  out  at  Sea,  they  meet 
widi  the  conftant  Trade-wind,  which  blows  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  all  the  Year  round  from  the  Eaftward,  with  very  litdc 
Variadon. 

Government.]  The  Coaft  of  Brafil  was  firft  difcover- 
«d  hf  Americus  Vejputiusy  an  Italian.  Several  private  Por^ 
tuguefe  Adventurers,  fodn  after,  went  over  to  5rtf^/ with  their 
FamtUci.}  but  were,  moft  of  them,  dcftroy^  by  the  Natives; 
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and  no  Settlements  were  made^  to  any  purpofe,  till  the  Year 
1 549)  vvhen  John  King  of  Portugal  knt  a  great  Fleet  thi- 
ther, with  I  coo  Soldiers  on  board. 

Trade.]  The  European  Ships  commonlv  arrive  in  Brafil 
in  February  or  March,  and  they  have  generally  quick  Pafiages; 
finding,  at  that  time  of  the  Year,  bnflc  Gales  to  brine  them 
to  the  Line,  little  Trouble  then  in  croffing  it,  and  briflc 
Eaft-north-caft  Winds  to  carry  them  thither.  TTie  chief 
Commodities  thefe  Ships  tranfport  from  Europe^  are  Linen- 
cloths,  both  coarfe  and  fine ;  Woollens,  as  Bays,  Sers;es,  Per- 
petuanas,  iffc.  Hats,  Stockings,  both  of  Silk  and  iTiread ; 
Bifcuit-bread,  Wheat-flour,  Wine,  Oil-olive,  Butter,  Cheefe, 
^c.  Iron,  and  all  Sorts  of  Iron-tools,  Pewter  Veflcls  of  all 
Sorts,  as  Diflics,  Plates,  Spoons,  £^r.  Looking-glalles,  Beads, 
and  other  Toys.  The  Ships  commonly  return  from  Bra/J 
the  latter  End  of  A'fay,  or  in  7tt«/.  They  bring  to  Eurofe 
Sugar,  Tobacco,  either  in  Roll  or  Snuff,  never  in  Leaf. 

0/  tbc  French  Empire  in  America. 

Climate,  "j  AS  Louijiana  refembles  Carolina  in  thefe 
Government,  j  l\  Articles ;  and  as  New-France  refem 

*^\i\  :■■■  fj  R. ;    blcs  New^EnwhnJ, 
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of  Curaffiw  was  never  without  Ships  from  Cartbagena  and 
PorU-DilU }  however,  the  Dutch  have  ffiU  a  very  extenfive 
Trade  in  this  Place,  fending  Ships  of  good  Force  from  HoU 
landy  frei^ted  with  Europion  Goods,  to  this  Coaft,  from 
whence  they  m^e  very  profitable  Returns.  The  liland  of 
Bonair  contains  about  i68  Square  Miles;  the  Dutch  have 
fcvcn  or  eight  Soilders  here,  and  five  or  fix  Families  of  /»- 
diansj  whofe  chief  Employment  is  the  looking  after  their 
Goats  for  their  Maflers,  of  which  the  Dutch  fait  up  great 
Numbers  cveiy  Year.  Add  to  thefe  the  Ifland  of  Qraboj 
feven  or  eig^t  Leases  to  die  Wefheard  of  Curaffiw  i  which 
are  all  the  Acquiiitions  of  the  Dutch  in  America. 
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Of  the  Solar  System  according  to  topERNici^s, 
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to  turn  round  on  its  own  Axis,  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  In 
about  25  Days.  Round  about  him  at  unequal  Diftaoces  fix 
opaque  fphencal  Bodies  continually  revolve :  Thcfe  are  called 
the  primary  Planets.  That  which  is  neareft  to  the  Sun  is 
called  Mercury ;  the  next  Venus ;  then  our  Earth ;  the  next 
beyond  is  Mars  \  after  him  Jupiter ;  and  the  moft  diftant  of 
all  is  Saturn.  Saturn^  Jupiter^  and  Mars^  are  called  fuperior 
Hanets,  becaufe  their  Circuits  are  beyond  the  Earth's  Orbit ; 
Mercury  and  Venus  are  called  inferior  Planets,  becaufe  their 
Circuits  are  within  that  Orbit. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  difcover*d  in  this  Syftem  ten  other 
Bodies,  which  move  about  fome  of  thefe  primary  Planets  in 
the  fame  manner,  as  they  move  round  the  Sun.  Thefe  are 
called  fecondary  Planets.  The  moft  confpicuous  of  them  is 
the  Moon,  which  moves  roun^  our  Earth ;  four  move  in  like' 
manner  round  Jupiter^  and  five  round  Saturn. 

The  fame  Planet  is  not  always  equally  diftant  from  the  Sun  ; 
but  if  the  Diftance  of  the  Earth  from  die  Sun  be  divided  in- 
to ten  equal  Parts,  the  mean  Diftance  of  Saturn  from  the 
Sun  will  be  95  fuch  Part?,  of  Jupiter  ki^  of  Mars  15,  of 
Venus  7,  and  of  Mercury  4.  Now  the  Diftance  of  the  Earth 
from  uie  Sun  is  found  to  be  about  76  Millions  of  Englijh 
Miles.  If  therefore  you  multiply  oite  tenth  Part  of  fSiis  Di- 
ftance, which  is  about  7600000  Miles,  by  95,  it  wifl  give 
you  the  Diftance  of  Saturn  from  the  Sun,  in  EnoUjh 
Miles  J  if  by  52,  it  will  give  you  the  Diftance  oi  Jupiter  ; 
if  by  15,  of  Mars  j  if  by  7,  of  Venus ;  and  if  by  4,  of 
Mercury. 

But  from  a  round  Calculation,  the  Diftance  of  each  Planet 
from  the  Sun  in  Englijh  Miles  b  about 

# 

Mercury  ■ 32 'j 

Venus ■    59  / 

Earth ' 76  I  Millions 

Mars 123  I  of  Miles, 

Jupiter — 


Saturn  - 


— 123  r< 

424  \ 

—  777J 


The  Diftarice  of  the  Moon  from  the  Earth  is  about  30  of 
the  Earth's  Diameters,  or  240  Thoufand  Milles.  Its  Propor- 
tion to  the'Earth  in  Magnitude  is  as  5  to  258  ;  that  is,  it  15 
more  than  50  times  lefs  than  the  Earth.  The  Sun  is  about  a 
MilUph  of  times  bigger  than  the  Earth. 
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The  Diafncters  of  the  Sun,  the  Earthy  and  cath  of  the 
PJanets,  in  Bf^gHJh  Miles,  are  nearly  as  follows  ; 


Saturn — 

JupiUr^ 

Mars 

Eiirth 

Mom 

Venus  

Mercury- 
Sun 


-  67,9001 

—  2,460 
764,3003 


All  thefe  Planets,  both  primar}*  and  fecondaiy^  being  fipaque 
Bodies,  and  receiving  all  their  Light  from  the  Stin,  a^  wdl  as 
making  their  great  Revolutions  round  htm,  arc  for  thefc  Rea- 
fons  looked  upon  as  Dcp  en  deists  on  hiiTij  and  make  up  alto- 
gether what  [6  caJlcd  the  Solar  Syftem^ 

All  thcfe  Planets  move  one  Way,  from  Weft  to  Eafl  ;  and 
of  the  primary  Pknets>  the  moft  remote  is  longeft  in  finlfh- 
ing  its  Courfc  round  the  Sun.  The  Period  of  Saturn  falls 
fliort  only  16  Days  of  29  T:'cars  and  a  half*  T)ic  Period  of 
yupiur  is  12  Years  wanting  abcmt  50  Days.     The  Period  of 
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vifiblc,  they  again  appear  to  rife  in  or  near  the  fame  Place 
as  they  did  at  firft.  Now  by  reafon  of  Mercurfs  Nearncfs  to 
the  Sun,  and  of  Saturn's  great  Diftance  from  him,  no  Qbferva- 
tions  of  this  kind  have  hitherto  been  made  on  them,  and  there- 
fore their  diurnal  Motion,  or  Revolution  round  their  ovm 
Axis,  tho'  probable,  is  not  yet  abfolutely  determined. 

As  the  Ecliptic  Line  is  the  Orbit  or  annual  Path  of  di« 
Earth,  ,fo  each  Planet  has  its  proper  Orbit,  whofe  Plane  dif- 
fers fome  few  Degrees  from  the  Plane  of  the  Orbit  of  the 
Earth  ;  and  to  a  Spedbtor's  Eye  placed  in  the  Center,  would 
interfeft  or  cut  the  Earth's  Orbit  at  two  oppofite  Points  or 
Nodes,  To  reprefent  this  more  plainly  to  your  Imagination, 
fuppofe,  fays  Mr,  JVatts^  as  many  Hoops  as  there  are 
Planets,  thruft  through  with  feveral  ftrait  Wires,  and  thereby 
join'd  in  different  Places  to  the  Hoop  that  reprefents  the  Plane 
of  the  Ecliptic,  /.  e.  the  Earth's  Orbit ;  and  then  let  thofe 
Hoops  be  tum'd  more  or  lefs  obliquely  from  the  Plane  of  the 
Ecliptic :  For  all  the  feveral  Ort)its  or  Paths  of  the  Planets 
do  not  crofs  or  interfeft  the  Ecliptic  in  the  fame  Point,  nor  at 
the  fame  Angles ;  but  their  Nodes  or  Interfeftions  of  the 
Ecliptic  are  in  different  Parts  of  the  Ecliptic,  and  alio  make 
different  Angles  with  it. 

Each  of  the  primary  Planets  moves  round  the  Sun  in  a  Line 
which  forms  a|i  Ellipfis,  which  I  will  here  fliow  you  how  tm 
^efcribc. 


Fix  upon  any  Pldne  two  Pins,    as  at  A  and  B.     To 
thefe  tie  a  String  ACB  fomcwhat  longer  than  their  Diftance 
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from  one  another.  Then  apply  a  third  Pin  D  in  the  Double 
€>f  the  Thread,  To  as  to  bold  it  ftmin'd,  and  in  tJ^t  manncf 
carrying  this  Pin  about,  the  Point  of  it  will  defcribe  an  El- 
lipfis.  If  through  the  Poinu  AB  the  ftrait  Line  EABF  be 
drawn,  and  terminated  3t  the  Points  E  and  F^  this  is  the 
longeft  Line  that  can  be  drawn  within  the  Figure-^  and  ia 
called  the  greater  Axis  of  the  Ellipfis,  The  Line  GH,  drawn 
perpendicular  to  this  Axis  EF,  fo  as  to  pafs  thro*  the  miikilc 
of  it,  is  called  the  lefler  Axis.  The  two  Points  A  and  B 
ai^  called  Focus's.  Now  each  primary  Planet  moves  round 
the  Sun  in  a  Line  of  this  kind,  the  Place  of  the  Sun  being 
in  one  of  the  Focus's.  Suppofe  A  to  be  die  Place  of  the  Sun, 
then  E  Is  t3  e  Point  wherein  the  Planet  will  be  ncarcft  to  the 
Sun^  and  at  F  it  will  be  the  moft  ren^ote*  The  Point  E  is  caliy 
the  Perihelion  of  the  Planet,  and  F  the  Aphdion.  In 
G  and  H  the  Planet  is  faid  to  be  in  its  middle  or  fti^n 
Diflance,  becaufc  the  Diftancc  AG  or  AH  is  truly  the  middle 
between  AE  the  leaft,  and  AF  the  greateft  Diilance, 

Of  the  fix  primary  Piantii^  it  hatli  not  been  obferv*d  thai 
more  than  three  are  attended  with  SumdarUs^  ^Umi^  or 
SateU'itfs^  viz,  the  Earthy  Juptij\  and  Saturn, 

The  Moon  is  a  fecondary  Planet  to  the  Eanli,  aad  per- 
forms  her  Revolution   round    it-    in  fnmcwhai  Icfs:  than  a 8 
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%  5  Days  22  7  Hours.  The  outermoft  is  removed  to  Ac  DI- 
ftance  of  56  Semi^ametent  aiid  makes  its  Rcvdutum  im 
about  79  iSxp  7  :^  Hours.  BdGndes  thefe  Satellites,  dierebeloi^ 
to  S^iurn  another  Body  of  a  very  fingular  Kind.  I'bts  is  % 
fhining,  broad,  and  flat  Rixig»  which  encompafleth  the  Planet 
round  about,  without  adhering  in  any  Place  to  its  Body.  But 
what  Laws  dits  Ring  is  fubgeS  to,  or  what  Uics  it  may  fcrvc^ 
^m  yet  unknown. 

1  he  Reafon  for  taking  fuch  particular  Nocke  of  the  XM<- 
ftance  of  the  primary  nanets  from  the  Sun,  and  of  die  fe* 
condary  Planets  from  their  refpedive  Primaries,  is  this}  theft 
ieveral  Diftances  are  remiifite.  to  be  known,  in  order  to  ap^ 
prehend  more  clearly  the  Excellency  of  the  CoptrnicM  Syftemt 
according  to  which^  the  Motions  of  all  die  Planets,  both  Pii- 
maiy  and  Secondary,  are  regulated  by  one  general  Law,  vhL 

The  Squares  of  the  periodkal  Times  of 

the    I  s^^^      }  Planets  are  one  to  another,  as  the  Cubes 

of  their  Diftances  from  the  }  ^^^^^  ^^  ^;^  p^^^^      : 

Far  beyond  this  Solar  Syftem  are  placed  the  fixed  Stars>  «t 
fuch  an  immenfe  Diftance,  that  the  beft  Telefoopes  repreient 
them  but  as  Points :  They  are  called  fixed  l&tars,^bocaufe  fiodi 
^1  Ages  diey  have  not  been  obferv'd  to  change  tlieir  Situation^ 
Hence,  fays  Mr.  ff^eiis^  it  is  ufual  to  denote  the  PUtc4  of  aiijr 
of  the  inteimediate  Celeftial  Bodies,  by  affigning  what  Pan 
of  the  Sphere  of  the  fixed  Stars  they  appear  fo  us  to  be  / *« 
ior  mbre  properly  »itt/rr.    And  accordingly  it  is  ufual  to  di* 
ftinguifli  that  Trad  of  the  Sphere  of  the  fixed  Stars,  under 
which  ail  the  Planets  move,  by  the  Afterifms  or  Conflellati* 
ons  that  lie  in  that  Trad;  which  being  fanc/d  to  repreibit 
Several  Things,  are  therefore  called  Sign§ ;  and  becaufe  the 
Things  leprefented  by  them  are  moft  of  t)iem  f  Zodia^  dr 
Animals,  hence  all  this  Traft  is  ftil'd  the  Zodiac.     Now  the 
Orbity   wherein  the  Earth  performs  its  annual  Period  (and 
which  tfie  Sun  feems  to  move  round  every  Year)   runs  under 
jhe  very  middle  of  the  Zodiac  ;   whence  this  middle  Part  of 
the  Zodiac  is  of  fpecial  Note  in  Aftronomy,  and  is  therefore 
diftinguifh'd  by  a  peculiar  Name,   being  called  the  Ecliptic^ 
This,  -as  well  as  the  whole  Zodiac,    is  divided  into  twelve 
'  Parts,  diftinguilh'dby  the  Confiellation  or  Sign^  to  which  each 
Part  was  formerly  affien'd.     The  Names  and  Characters  oJF 
(he  (aid  S^gns  are  as  £^lows. 

Aries. 


1  imes  tarther  trom  us,  t 
inconceivable  is  the  Spac 
nomers  have  computed  t\ 
Star,  which  is  thought 
2,200000,000000  Miles, 
thoufand  Millions  of  Mi 
iwifteft  Motion,  would  1 
in  travelling  to  it. 

If  a  SpeSator  was  plac 
are  to  the  Sun,  that  Star 
.him  as  bis  as  the  Sun  a 
ieem  no  bigeer  than  a  fi 
4ifitreth  n^ing  from  a 
Stas  be  reckon'd  as  fo 
pofed  die  Center  to  a  Syfl 
like  ours  ?  For  who  cai 
taajeftic  Globes  were  onl; 
to  ibis  diminutive  Ball  w 

But  thefejgrand  Objec 
Numbers,  Motions,  Ma^ 
iiiblime  for  the  Capacity  c 
quate  Conception  of  then 
fo  contemplate  them,  as 
Love,  Pralfe  and  Adorati< 
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Gwimor.    Pupih 


G.TJITHERTO,  my 


young  Pupil,  I  have  confiiied 
myfelf  to  fuch  Inftrudions  as  m^  be  ftiled  Preli*- 
minary,  and  were  intended  to  prepare  you  for  Studies  t£ 
a  hi^er  Nature.  It  now  remains  that  I  enter  upon  the  more 
important  Part  of  my  Tafk;  to  principle  your  Mind  widi 
found  Knowledge,  to  form  you  to  Wiidom  and  Virtue,  and 

fide  you  thro'  the  Paths  of  Learning  and  the  Sciences.  May 
flatter  myfelf  with  the  fame  ready  Attention  here,  the  (ame 
Defire  to.  learn  and  improve,  as  I  have  all  along  experienced 
in  the  Courfe  of  the  Leilbns  already  given  you  ? 

P.  Deubtlefs  you  may;  for  in  our  feveral  Conver&tions 
together,  you  have  frequently  indmated,  that  the  SubjeAs 
then  handled,  tho'  ufeful  in  themfelves,  yet  chiefly  mmted 
Attention,  as  preparatory  to  other  Things  of  greater  Mo- 
ment and  Confequence.  This  Confideration  made  me  Itften 
to  you  with  Pleafure,  and  I  have  waited  impatiently  for  the 
Time  when  I  was  to  enter  upon  more  ferious  Studies. 

C  I  am  pleafed  to  find  you  fo  well  difpofed.  You  di£^ 
cover  a  Judgment  and  Underftanding  much  above  your 
Years;  and  as  I  plainly  fee  that  my  paft  InilruSions  have  not 
been  wholly  unprofitable,  I  proceed  with  the  greater  Chearful- 
nefs.  And  now  that  I  am  to  lead  you  regularly  thro'  the  moft  im- 
portant Branches  of  human  Learning,  I  (hall  begin  with  giving 
you  Directions  for  that  Study,  which  above  all  others  conduces 
to  make  a  Man  knowing,  prudent  and  virtuous.  For  this  is 
the  capital  Point  in  Education,  and  what  oudit  to  be  efta- 
blilhed  as  the  Ground-work  of  all  our  other  Improvemimts, 
if  we  i^ean  that  they  ihaU  be  either  profitable  to  ourfolves. 
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or  tfiofe  with  whom  we  cofiverfc.  And  indeed  when  tie 
PriiKiples  oi  Virtue  and  Prudence  are  once  fhorouglily  fet- 
tled in  the  Mind,  there  will  be  Ihtle  Difficuliy  in  fiirnifhing 
it  with  otlier  ufeful  Parts  of  Knowledge.  .For  the  Obftnic- 
tions  commonly  met  with  in  condu£lirig  Yotitli  throtjgh  the 
Kciences,  are  owing  for  the  mofJ  part  to  a  Difgaf^  or  w:^iit 
of  ReliJh  and  Inclination-  But  a  MirjJ  that  is  well  fcafoncd 
with  worthy  and  commendable  Sentiments,  will  hardly  give 
way  to  Impreffions  To  hurtful  and  injurious  to  itfelf. 

P.  I  am  perfe<31y  fatisfied  of  the  Tnjth  of  what  you  fay  j 
nay,  arjd  have  often  reflc<5lcd  within  myfelf,  that  the  AnxieiT 
my  Parents  difcovcred  about  my  Progrefs  in  Study,  muft 
proceed  from  their  knowing  it  to  be  for  my  Good.  I  had 
obferved  them  tender  and  careful  of  me  in  every  thui£>  sf- 
flii^ed  when  I  was  fick  or  m  Pain,  and  plea  fed  when  I  be^ 
haved  well,  fo  as  to  deicrvc  Commendation  from  others.  All 
this  led  me  to  conclude,  that  my  Profit  was  their  chief  Aim 
in  every  thing  they  did  relating  to  me.  I  am  therefore  dc- 
Kghted  to  hear  you  now  mendon  a  Study,  that  will  fci^c  to 
moke  me  ^  more  knowing  and  prudent,  and  bf  convinciop 
Hie  that  it  is  for  my  own  Advantage  to  purfuc  Learning  anti 
Inftruftion,  conquer  any  Relm51:ance  that  may  ftill  hang  stbout 
me,  and  add  Spurs  to  my  Induftry,     But  what  Study  do  you 
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Itnpreflion  upon  3roung  Minds ;  nor  ought  we  to  wonder  at 

it,  fincc  even  Men  of  riper  Years  are  very  apt  to  be  milled 

by  them.   How  many  admire  the  Chara6ms  of  Altxander  and 

yulius  Ciefar^  as  the  moft  illuftrious  in  ancient  Story,  pureljr 

on  Accxmnt  of  the  many  Vidories  they  gained,  and  the  great 

military  Renown  they  left  behind  them  !   They  never  con- 

fkkr  them  as  the  Authors  of  Miienr  to  Thoufands,  as  layii^ 

wafte  GMintries  out  of  Wantonne(s  and  Ambition,  fpreadir^ 

Defelation  where-ever  they  came,  and  depriving  Multitudes 

of  what  they  held  moft  dear  and  valuable.     Theie,  I  fay,  are 

Reflections,  that  often  efcape  the  more  wife  and  knowing ; 

much  lefs  are  they  to  be  expeded  ftom  young  Minds,  dazzled 

with  the  Luftre  of  dieir  great  Actions.     I  therefore  readi^ 

excufe  you,  if  in  reading  die  Lives  of  Aefe  renowned  Coni- 

manders,  and  others  mentioned  ^n  Hiftory,  you  have  paflfed 

fiich  a  judgment  upon  Men  and  Things,  as  was  natural  to 

your  Age,  and  the  yet  imperfeft  State  oif  vour  Underftand-  , 

ing.     Rit  it  is  now  Time  to  remove  die(e  Prqudiccs,  and 

teach  you  to  diftinguifh  between  what  is  really  valuable  in  a 

Charader,  and  what  deferving  of  Cenfurc ;  that  while  you 

do  Juftice  to  Abilities,  Valour,  and  Prudence,  as  Talents  in 

themfelves  worthy  of  Eftcem,  you  may  not  fail  to  condemn 

die  Mifapplication  of  them,     ror  how  different  is  the  Man, 

who  employs  great  Qualifications  in  advancing  the  Caufe  of 

Virtue,  and  promotine  the  Happincfs  of  Mankind,  from  him 

who  makes  them  fubfervient  to  the  Gratification  of  his  own 

.  Vices  and  Paffions,   and  by  his  fuperior  Abilities,   is  only 

led   to   do   the   greater  Mifchief?     But  befides  correding 

the  wror^  Notions  you  may  have  formed  by  an  ovcr-hafty 

Decifion,  and  condu<5line  your  Judgment  aright  with  regard 

to  paft  Tranfaftions ;  it  is  alfo  my  JBufinefs  to  inftruft  you, 

how  you  are  to.  manage  the  Study  of  Hiftory,  that  it  may 

fumim  you  with  Maxims  of  Prudence  and  Wifdom  for  the 

Conduit  of  Life,   (lipply  Motives  to  Virtue,   and  b^get  a 

Deteftation  of  Vice. 

P,  You  lay  before  me  a  very  agreeable  ProfpeS^  and  re- 
commend a  Part  of  Knowled{re  than  which  nothing  can  ap- 
pear more  amiable.  Nay,  I  b^in  already  to  view  Things 
with  other  Eyes  than  formerly,  and  am. impatient  to  hear 
your  Directions  for  the  Profecution  of  a  Study,  from  which 
I  am  like  to  derive  fo  many  Advantages. 

G.  Nor  (hall  you  wait  long  for  the  Satisfa6Hon  you  defire. 
It  were  InjufHce  to  deny  giving  all  poffible  Affiftance  to  one, 
who  dUcovers  fo  high  a  Relifh  for  thefe  Studies,  and  fo  un- 
common a  Capacity  cS  Improvement.    I  ihall  begin  there- 
I  fore 


petite  after  Knowledge 
be  cherifhed.  Confider 
ing  Hiftor)',  you  will 
Variety  of  agreeable  and 
tify  your  Curiofity,  will 
Tour  Heart  and  Underfta 
Mind,  and  the  Inclinat 
new  and  uncommon  Obj 
dent  are  you  to  examine 
Nature  and  Ufe  ?  You  t: 

Iuaintance  among  your 
>iverrions.  This  is  a  ( 
deferving  of  Encouragei 
Bent  aright,  and  apply  i 
the  limited  Acquaintanc 
jeSs  diat  furround  you  v 
minute  Tranfa£lions  of  { 
quiry  and  Amufement,  a 
riofity :  how  much  great 
pofe  to  yourfelf,  in  exten 
by  taking  a  View  of  th< 
nations  of  Men  of  all  At 
to  diftant  Nations,  trave 
verfe,  and  carrying  youi 
Series  of  Ages  whicn  h: 
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lepeopled.  We  trace  the  firft  Inftitution  and  Eftabliihmcnt 
of  Kingdoms  and  Commonwealths,  oblerve  how  they  rpfe, 
flouriihed,  and  decayed,  and  enter  into  a  kind  of  Intimacy 
and  Correfpondence  with  the  feveral  great  Men  who  contri* 
buted  to  tfiefe  mighty  Revolutions.  And  here  it  is  chiefly, 
that  by  taking  a  View  of  the  Adions  and  Behaviour  of  thofc 
that  have  gone  before  us,  and  examining  into  their  Atchieve- 
ments,  Virtues,  and  Faults,  the  Mind  comes  to  be  furniihed 
"with  prudent  Maxims  and  Reflections,  and  is  enabled  to 
form  wife  and  unerring  Rules  for  the  Conduft  of  Life,  both 
in  a  private  and  public  Capacity. 

P.  I  fhould  be  glad  to  be  informed  in  what  Manner  thclfe 
Maxims  and  Regulations  of  Life  are  to  be  got  from  the  read* 
ing  of  Hiftory,  diat  I  may  know  how  to  apply  to  it  with  more 
Profit. 

G.  This  is  an  ample  Subjefl,  were  I  to  handle  it  in  its  full 
Extent ;  but  I  (hall  confine  myfelf  at  prefent  to  fome  impor- 
tant Reflections,  fuch  as  will  point  out  in  the  moft  obvious 
Manner  what  you  defire  to  know.  And  firft,  as  Hiftory  is 
a  Reprefentation  of  Mankind,  in  all  the  various  Circum- 
ftances  and  Conditions  of  Life ;  and  lays  before  us  their  Cha- 
xa£lers,  Counfels,  Defigns,  and  the  Refults  of  them;  this 
apparently  tends  to  the  Enlargement  of  the  Underftanding, 
and  will  prove  the  beft  Security  againft  the  Prejudices  and 
falfe  Impreflions  Men  are  apt  to  contract  from  Education, 
and  the  prevailing  Vices  of  the  Age  in  which  they  live.  It 
is  almoft  impoflible  for  young  Minds,  not  to  receive  a  ftrone 
TinChire  from  the  Manners  and  Opinions  of  thofe  with 
■whom  they  converfe.  And  if  Riches,  Honours,  and  the 
Splendor  of  a  public  Life,  are  the  grand  Objedis  of  Purfuit, 
and  draw  after  them  the  Applaufe  of  Mankind,  it  is  eafy  to 
conceive  what  Eflfeft  this  will  have,  and  how  early  we  (hall 
begin  to  give  way  to  the  Impreflions  of  Ambition  and  Ava- 
rice. We  fee  great  Court  paid  to  Men  of  Wealth  and 
Power,  they  are  flatt'^r'd  and  extolled  by  all  that  approach 
them,  and  are  fo  far  the  Objedh  of  univerfal  Eftecm,  that 
the  reft  of  Mankind  feem  ambitious  of  fharing  their  Favour, 
and  pride  themfelves  in  being  of  the  Number  of  their  Friends. 
Hence  we  are  led  to  look  upon  that  as  really  valuable,  which 
we  fee  every  body  fet  a  Value  upon ;  and  to  affix  Ideas  of 
Worth  and  Dignity  to  thefe.  external  Advantages  of  Life, 
that  make  no  Part  of,  nor  depend  upon  ourfelves.  Now 
by  looking  into  the  TranfaSions  of  paft  Ages,  we  (hall  bt 
beft  enabled  to  correft  thefe  mlftaken .  Notions,  and  form  a 
true  Judgn^ent  of  what  is  deferving  of  A^iration  and  Prai(e, 
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rho  has  attained  to  a  thorough  Command  over  himfelf,  and  - 
:now9  when  to  indulge,  and  when  to  reprefs  his  Deflres, 
uilds  his  Happinefs  on  a  firm  and  unihaken  Foundation  ; 
nd  by  cftablifhing  Peace  within,  fecures  a  Tranquillity  not 
ibje^  to  be  ruffled  by  the  Storms  and  Sallies  of  Paffion. 
rhefe  and  fuch  like  Maxims  of  Prudence  delineated  in  Hif- 
ory,  and  which  the  reading  of  it  often  fuggefts,  will  teach 
ou  to  begin  with  yourfclf  betimes,  to  take  an  Account  of 
our  own  Mind,  its  Inclinations,  Appetites,  and  Defu^es  ; 
hat  you  may  thereby  eftablilh  that  Subordination  of  its  Powes  , 
o  Reafbn,  that  entire  Harmony  of  AfFe6^ions,  which  is  the 
lource  of  Virtue,  and  a  well-regulated  Life.  And  here  let 
ae  obferve  to  you,  that  by  this  means  you  will  not  only  be 
[ualiiied  to  acquit  yourfelf  with  Applaufe  in  e\'ery  Charafter, 
¥hen  vou  come  to  enter  upon  the  greater  Scenes  of  Life ; 
)ut  win  be  alfo  reconciled  to  fuch  prefent  Accidents  and  Oc- 
:urrences,  as  may  hitherto  perhaps  have  given  you  no  fmall 
Vfoftification.  To  illuftrate  my  Meaning  by  a  familiar  In- 
hnce.  You  have  Parents  that  are  extremely  indulgent,  ,and 
rvery  Day  give  Proofs  of  their  Love  and  AfFeftion  for  you, 
ilid  yet  they  do  not  think  fit  to  gratify  you  in  all  your  De- 
ires.  When  you  a(k  for  new  Cloaths,  the  Demand  is  not 
ilways  granted ;  and  if  a  youthful  Vanity  prompts  you  to 
ipire  after  every  Piece  of  Finery  that  prevails  among  thofe 
f  your  Age,  they  now  and  then  check  the  growing  Incli- 
nation, and  yon  are  obliged  to  put  up  with  a  Refufal.  On 
hcfe  Occafions,  you  are  fometimes  no  doubt  greatly  difguft- 
d,  and  tempted  to  think  the  Behaviour  ot  your  Parents 
larfh,  unreafonable,  and  fevere.  But  when  by  the  Study  here 
ecomniended,  you  fee  the  ill  Confequeiices  of  a  Man's  not 
lelng  ufcd  early  to  Oppofition  and  Contradi(S^ion ;  that  there- 
\y  ill  Habits  are  apt  to  grow  upon  hiai,  and  he  becomes  quite 
infit  for  the  Praftic^  of  that  Self-denial  and  'Reftraint,  for 
vhich  there  is  fo  frequent  Occafion  in  Life;  you  will  then 
wn  and  approve  the  Wifdom  of  your  Parents,  in  accuftom- 
ng  you  betimes  to  this  Virtue,  and  think  it  a  Happinefs,  that 
here  is  already  fomc  Foundation  laid  for  that  Command  and 
^aflery  over  yourfelf,  which  it  muft  henceforward  be  one 
jTKit  Aim  of  yoi|r  Life  to  acquire. 

Pr-  Indeed  you  here  propofe  an  Example,  that  leases  a  vciy 
bong  Impremon  upon  my  Mind ;  and  had  this  Refle6Hon  ever 
t^ct^red  to  me  before,  it  might  have  prevented  many  Mortifica- 
ipns  and  Heart-burnings,  that  were  for  the  time  at  leaft  veiy 
ckfome  to  bev\ 
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priien  in  turning  our  Thoughts  vAp6n  the  gi^md  CotiHfe  of 
rhingi,  we  cofSidei-  fome  as  prefent,  f6me  as  paft,  and  fomt 
IS  to  come.  For  here  Confideration  is  had  of  various  Pi- 
rfoda,  not  co-exiftent,  but  following  ont  ahothfer  in  Suctfcf- 
fcn ;  and  the  Interval  between  any  two  of  thefe  Periods,  it 
jrhat  we  properly  call  a  Space  of  Time.  The  general  Idfe* 
hus  explained,  it  will  be  eafy  to  trace  its  differertt  Shajies 
ihd  Modifications.  For  in  taking  iccoilnt  oiF  Things  paft, 
Aey  appear  to  the  Mind  either  as  exilfting  together,  oY  as 
Kihint  from  one  ^mother  by  various  Intervals.  And  whert 
:hefe  Intervals  come  tp  be  compared,  foihe  of  them  appear- 
ng  longer  than  others,  and  thefe  lohger  being  confidefcd  as 
loufoie'  or  triple  the  fliorter,  henc^  we  get  the  Nbtibii  of 
ncafiiring  one  Portion  of  Time  by  another,  than  which  no- 
iiing  can  tend  more  to  render  oar  Ideas  of  it  clear  and  dlf- 
in<ft.  For  when  any  Extent  of  Time  is  too  large  for  the 
Mind  to  taice  in  at  once,  by  thus  confiderihg  it  as  a  CoMJk)- 
Ition  of  fome  leffer  Space,  and  emial  to  a  certain  Repetition  bf  itj 
te  Idea  is  afcertained,  and  paiies  in  a  dillinfl  Revieilv  of  all 
ts  Parts  before  us.  But  then,  when  We  come  to  apply  thdb 
\leafures  to  Time,  either  as  running  on  in  contihaal  Sue* 
reflion,  or  as  already  paft  and  gone,  we  find  oUrfelveis  loft  in 
m  unmeafurable  Depth,  and  meet  with  nothihg  td  bound  us 
either  Way.  This  makes  it  neceflary  to  fix  upoit  fome  deter- 
fninate  Point  or  Points  in  this  infinite  Duration,  from  which^ 
IS  from  a  Beginning,  the  various  Meafures  of  Time,  as  Diys, 
Months,  Years,  &c.  may  be  numbered  either  backwards  ol* 
brwards.  And  accordingly  feveral  Roots  or  Terms  of  this 
Kind  have  been  devifed  by  different  Nations,  as  they  hip^n- 
ed  to  think  one  thing  or  another  more  worthy  of  Remem- 
brance, and  therefore  fit  to  give  a  Date  to  other  TranfaSions. 
They  are  called  Epochas  or  iEras,  as  being  a  kind  of  Rcftihg- 
Place  for  the  Mind,  from  which  to  look  about  it,  and  begin 
ts  Computations. 

Now  from  what  has  been  faid  you  will  readily  perceive, 
that  the  whole  Science  of  Chronology  may  be  fitly  divided  in- 
to two  Parts  or  Branches.  One  comprehending  the  Know- 
ledge of  the  various  Meafures  and  Periods  by  which  Time  is 
:omputed ;  and  the  other  defcribing  the  feveral  iEras  and 
Epochs,  from  which,  according  to  different  Nations,  Events 
ire  dated.  For  by  knowing  thefe  two,  you  are  Mafter  of  the 
w^hole  Current  of  Time ;  as  bein^  not  only  able  to  calculate 
the  Length  of  any  Interval  or  Diftance,  but  alfo  by  compar- 
ing the  Computation  of  various  Ages  and  Kingdoms,  to  fit 
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ancient  Atbenlans  and  Jews^  with  the  Auftrians^  B%himiam^ 
Marcnmanni^  Silefiam^  modern  Italians^  and  Cbinefe^  reckca 
from  the  Sun^s  Setting.  The  ancient  JJmhri  and  Arahiam^ 
with  the  modem  Aftronomers,  from  Noon.  And  the  Egfp^ 
tians  and  Romans^  with  the  modern  Engltjhj  Frenchy  Dutch^ 
Germans^  Spaniards^  and  Portugtufe^  from  Midnight.  And  as 
different  People  thus  varied  as  to  the  Time  of  beginning  the 
Day,  fo  were  there  different  Diflributions  and  Divifions  of  it 
into  Parts ;  fome  diilinguiffaing  the  Time  of  the  Artificial  Daj 
into  twelve  equal  Portions,  which  therefore  in  different  Sea- 
fons  of  the  Years  muft  be  of  different  Lengths.  But  the  DiA 
tin<£lion  that  now  moft  generally  prevails,  is  that  of  the  whole 
Space  of  Day  and  Night  into  twenty-four  Hours,  which  beins; 
{o  well  known  to  you  already,  will  need  no  farther  Illuf* 
tration. 

P.  We  have  now,  I  fee,  got  one  Divifion  of  Time,  and! 
I  am  much  miflaken  as  to  your  Manner  of  Proceeding  hither- 
to, or  from  this  imall  Beginning,  you  will  deduce  the  whole 
Syftcm  of  Chronology. 

G,  That  indeed  is  my  Defign,  and  will  I  hope  in  the  End* 
turn  confiderably  to  your  Advantage.  The  more  Ample  and 
fewer  the  Principles  are  with  which  we  fct  out,  the  cafier  k 
will  be  to  comprehend  the  Science  built  upon  them.  In  {z£k^ 
all  the  Periods  and  Diftinftions  of  Time  we  meet  with  in 
Chronology,  are  no  other  than  various  Combinations  of  this 
firfl  Meafure,  accommodated  to  the  particular  Wants  of  Man- 
kind, the  different  Appearances  of  the  Heavens,  and  the  fe- 
yeral  Intervals  of  pafl  Tranfaftions.  Men  were  no  doubt 
in  the  Spinning,  contented  with  the  fimple  Revolution  of  a 
Day,  and  for  fome  little  Time  it  would  well  enough  ferve 
all  the  Purpofes  expefted  from  it.  But  as  the  World  ad- 
vanced in  Age,  and  the  Intervals  between  different  Tranf- 
acSlions  became  large  and  extended,  the  Number  of  Days 
would  multiply  fo  faft,  as  foon  to  difcover  the  Neceffity  of 
inflituting  more  comprehenfive  Meafurcs  of  Time,  for  the 
eafy  ana  convenient  Computation  of  thefe  longer  Spaced. 
This  was  done  by  combining  Days  into  various  Syftems  and 
Claffts  of  different  Lengths,  according  to*  the  Exigency  of 
Things,  which  fi;ave  riie  to  the  Inflitution  of  Months,  Years^ 
Olympiads,  Luflra,  ^c.  And  here  again  the  Motions  of  the 
heavenly  Bodies  were  found  to  be  of  fingular  Ufe.  For  as 
before,  the  Sun,  by  his  appe^ifent  Revolution  round  the  Earth, 
had  marked  out  the  Space  of  a  Day;  fo  the  other  heavenly  Bo-- 
<fics,  by  their  feveral  Motions,  and  a  reeular  SuccefHon  of  vari- 
pyLS  Ptuife;  and  Appearances,  d|rcded  Niankind  to  fuch  Combi^ 
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ftBttons  of  their  DaySj  as  correfpondrd  wliti  cb^  aft>t%fal| 
Changes.  Thus  many  of  the  Difn-lbuttem  of  Time,  becflctnfe 
not  only  ufeful  in  Computation,  but  fervtd  alfo  m  Meaftiitt 
cf  the  Phenomena  and  Revolutions  of  the  H^ravcni.  Henci 
ihc  flrriiS  Connexion  between  Aitrononiy  and  Chrotio- 
loejs  this  latter  being  in  a  manner  wholly  fnundifd  on  ttif 
Otiier,  and  pre- fuppofing  (om€  geticnil  Knowledge  of  it.  But 
altho'  in  tlie  more  early  Ages  of  the  World,  the  fJivifions  of 
Time  were  made  to  corre^ond  exactly  with  the  heavenly 
Motions,  and  Rules  of  Intercalation  provided^  to  bring  flit 
Revolutions  of  JUfferent  Luminaries  to  an  Ajtreaiftejit  j  yet  it 
h  tiow  found  more  convenient,  to  rc^ulatt  i^imc  by  the  an^ 
filial  Motion  of  the  Sun  only,  iie^Ioding*  at  leal^' in  Cirfl 
Computation,  the  Lunar  Revolutions*  But  as  anrit^nt  Chro- 
nolog)^  cannnot  well  be  undcrfiood,  without  fome  ICnfnv!d|e 
of  thefe  alio,  I  fliall  contrive  n>y  fcillowing  Exptications  fo  as 
to  anfwcr  all  the  En6^>  of  this  Sdencc,  and  give  yoy  fomcgc- 
A^^l  Idea  of  it,  hot!)  in  its  sncicnt  and  modern  Sute. 

I  h^ve  already  obfervxd^  that  all  the  Meafunes  of  Time  made 
life  of  in  Chmnology,  are  no  other  than  vartous  CombiiuiJans 
cf  Days,  accommodat.'d  to  the  Exigencies  of  Things*  It 
therefore  now  remains,  that  I  take  account  of  the  lcvm\ 
Divifions  and  Claffes,  fhcw  how  they  are  formed,  ami  in 
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that  the  Qovcmment  of  the  firft  Hour  of  the  firft  Day  fell  to 
Satumy  that  of  the  firft  Houf  of  the  fecond  Day  to  Jupiter^ 
^c.  they  gave  each  Day  the  Name  of  the  Planet  which  pre- 
fidcd  over  the  firft  Hour  thereof.  And  thefe  Names,  with 
fomc  little  Variation  of  their  Order,  are,  as  I  obferved  before, 
ftill  retained  among  the  Chriftians  of  the  Weft. 

The  next  confiderable  Divifion  of  Time  is  into  Mondis. 
Thefe  at  their  firft  Inftitutron  regarded  chiefly  the  Lunar  Mo- 
tions, and  were  accordingly  regulated  by  them.     But  as  the 
Phafes  and  Appearances  ot  the  Moon,  are  now  of  little  or  no 
Confideration  in  Civil  Computations,  a  great  Alteration  has 
hereby  happened  in  Chronology;  and  a  Month  moft  com- 
monly means  no  more,  than  that  Space  of  Time  by  vdiich 
we  divide  the  Year  into  twelve  Parts.     Now  for  the  farmer 
Illuftration  of  this  Matter,  wc  are  to  obferve,  that  Months 
may  be  fitly  divided  into*  Aftronomical  and  Civil.    A^hxjno^ 
mical  Months,  (fo  far  as  it  is  ufeful  to  confider  them  here,) 
arc  thofe  mcafured   by   the   Revolution  and   Phafes  of  the 
Moon.     They  are  again  fubdivided  into  Periodical  and  Syno- 
dical.     The  Periodical   Month  is  that  Space  of  Time,  vtL 
which  die  Moon  by  her  Motion,  returneth  to  the  fame  Plact 
bf  her  Orb  from  whence  (he  fet  out ;  and  confifts  of  twen^- 
fcven  Days,  fevcn  Hours^   and   fbrty- three  Minutes  nearff. 
The  Synodical  Month  is  computed  from  oneConjundHon  of  tne 
Sun  and  Moon,  to  the  next  Conjunftion  following,  and  difFca 
from  the  former  in  this ;  that  whereas  the  Periodical  MonA 
refpeds  only  the  Moon's  Orbit,  and  her  entire  Revolution 
in  the  Zodiac,   the  Synodical  is  fo  called  in  refped  of  her 
Conjundion  with   the  Sun.     Now  after  the  Time  of  this 
Conjunction,  the  Sun  does  not  continue  in  the  fame  Place 
of  the  Zodiac^  but  moves  forwards  towards  the  Eaft :  upon 
which  it  falls  out,  that  the  Moon  finishing  her  Courfe,  docs 
not  find  the  Sun  again  in  the  fame  Point  where  fhe  left  him, 
he  being  removed  almoft  a  whole  Sign  from  his  former  Place. 
So  that  to  overtake  the  Sun  again,  it  plainly  appears,  .that  a 
(Certain  Space   of  Time   is   rcquifite   befides  the  Periodical, 
which  makes  up  the  Synodical  Month.     The  Quantity  of 
a  Synodical  Month   is  not  at  all  times  the  fame;  bccaufc 
the  Sun's  apparent  Motion  being  different  in  different  Parts 
of  his  Orbit,   muft  occafion  •  fome  Variety  in  this  Rcfpcd. 
The  mean  Motion  however,  as  Aftronomers  call  it^  is  com- 
puted at  twenty-nine  Days  and  a  half.     This  S)Tiodical  Re- 
volution of  the  Moon,  was  the  proper  Lunar  Month  of  the 
Anciiettts,  and  at  the  fame  time  fliews  the  Reafon,  why  irt 
the  Liinj-folar  Year,  the  Months  confiftcd  of  twenty-nine 
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and  thirty  Days  alternately.  For  in  the  Montli  of  twenty- 
ume  Days,  tJie  Appendage  of  twelve  Houm  being  ornittd, 
was  to  be  added  to  the  next  Synodic  Revolution  ;  which  con* 
Ming  likewife  of  tWTnty-nine  Days  twelve  Hours,  did  with 
the  twelve  Hours,  omined  in  the  former  Month,  mttke'Up  an 
exa£l  Space  of  thirty  Davs.  And  this  alternate  DifrilMiMi 
of  Months,  muft  we  fee  happen  conftandy  and  xegularhr. 

What  has  been  faid  will  be  fufficient-  to  ff9t  an  Idea  rf 
th^  Aftronomical  Month,  in  Ufe  chiefly  amoi^  the  Aiicienli» 
smd  here  explained,  to  pave  the  Way  to'  what.maT  be  aflar- 
wards  faid  of  their  Chronology.  As  for  the  CSvil  Mn^tf^  k 
IS  no  more  than  that  Space  of  Time,  by  whkh  wm  .divide  a 
Year  into  twelve  Parts,  and  b  dlfierent  in.diflSereiitNatioiM. 
The  Civil  Calendar  Months  which  now  obtain  ^ra^  Ewr^ 
confift  of  all  thirty  or  thirtv-one  Days,  Fikrmrj  riiiomtril, 
which  every  fourth  Year  includes  twenty-nine  D^FS,  and  ths 
other  Years  only  twenty-eight;  but  of  wis  more  hereafter* 

We  come  now  to  the  lall  and  greateft  DiftributioA  of  Tioie 
founded  on  the  Motion  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies ;  Z  mean  dnt 
taken  from  the  Sun's  apparent  Revcuution  in  the  y^Bjfrir^ 
and  called  a  Year.  I  fhall  not  enter  into  the  nice  0iBii " 
cms  of  Aftronomers,  who  divide  the  Year  into  Siiter^- 
Tropici]^  ns  that  would  aH  but  little  to  your  CTtrtinoTr 
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out  if  poiEble  the  Caufes  of  them.     Add  to  this,  that  as  the 

fixing  of  Seed-time  and  Harveft,  with  feveral  other  important 

Concerns  of  Life,  depended  upon  this  DiTcoverv,  they  were 

likely  to  be  the  more  diligent  in  their  Refearcnes.     Havii^ 

therefore  found  that  this  Change  of  Seafbns  was  occafion^ 

by  the  Sun's  apparent  Revolution  in  the  Ecliptic,  they  (et 

^emfelves  to  compute  the  Time  in  which 'this  RevoIutic»i 

was  performed,  and  having  determined  it  in  the  beft  Manner 

they  could,  theteby  afcertained  the  due  Return  of  the  Sea- 

fons.     This  feconcl  Period  of  the  Sun  is  what  we  call  a  Year, 

and  by  the  niceft  Obfervations  of  later  Aflronomers,  is  found 

to  contain  365  Days,  5  Hours,  and  49  Minutes.     It  cannot 

be  cxpefted  however,  diat  in  the  earlier  Ages  of  the  World, 

when  Aftronomy  was  but  in  its  Infancy,  this  Accuracy  rf 

Calculation  could  be  obtained.     Men  approached  gradually  to 

die  true  Meafure  of  the  Year,  corrwEHng  former  Errors  by 

new  Obfervations.     Their  firft  Computations,  as  is  natural 

to  fuppofe,  muft  be  deficient.     The  mofl  ancient  Form  of  the 

Year  we  know  of,  is  that  which  divides  it  into  360  Dtyu 

This  is  plainly  the  Afbfaic  Year,  and  is  by  fbme,  not  wim* 

out  Reafon,  thought  to  be  as  old  as  the.Deluge.     For  Afofn 

in  the  Defcription  which  he  gives  us  of  that  general  Cata^- 

flrophe,  affigns  150  Days  to  five  Months,  which  is  allowing 

30  Days  to  a  Month,  and  12  Months  of  30  Days  make  cx- 

stSiy  3^0  Days.      Indeed  Herodotus  afcribes  this  Form  of  the 

Year  to  the  Egyptians  ^  and  many  learned  Men,  moved  by 

his  Authority,  think  that  Mofes  defcribes  the  Deluge,  not  by 

any  Years  or  Months  in  ufe  fo  far  backwards  as  the  Times 

of  which  he  wrote,  but  by  that  Form  of  the  Year  which  he 

had  learnt  in  Egypt ;  it  being  faid  of  him  in  holy  Writ,  that 

he  was  (killed  in  all  the  Lreaming  of  the  Egyptians.      But 

not  to  difpute  about  the  Antiquity  of  this  Form ;  fo  far  is- 

certain  from  the  Tcflimony  of  Herodotus^  that  it  was  in  ufe 

for  fome  Time  among  the  Egyptians.     An  Error  however  of 

upwards  of  five  Days,  was  too  confiderable  to  pais  long  un- 

obfervei     Accordingly  we  are  told,  that  Hermes  Trifmegiftus 

added  five  Days  more  to  the  Account,  by  which  means  diey 

approached  pretty  near  to  the  Truth.     On  this  footing  Tb^les 

is  faid  to  have  infHtuted  the  Grecian  Year :  but  that  Form 

did  not  hold  lon^  among  the  Greeks^  they  on  acco^nt  of 

their  FefHvals  preferring  the  Luni-folar  Year.     This  confifled 

of  12  Synodic   Months,  of  20  and  30  Days    alternately^ 

making  in  all  354  Days  to  the  Year.    But  as  this  fell  ihortof 

the  true  folar  Courfe  by  eleven  Days,  and  would  thereby  in 

Tine  fliift  the  Be^nning  of  the  Year  backwards  thnr  all 

tbft. 
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thcSeafom;  to  provide  againft  this  Inconvenience*  Rules  rf 
Inlu^lation  were  contrived,  to  keep  the  Motions  of  the 
liwunaries  as  JW^r  as  poiRbk  to  an  Agreemait.  Thcfc  In- 
tpcalations  i  ftall  have  occafion  to  difcourfc  moje  fully  tl 
hrreaftcr^  and  would  on^y  at  prefent  obferve ;  that  the  Re* 
man  Year  :is  introduced  by  R&muius,  and  afterwards  rcforrocil 
by  Nuftta^  was  Hkcwife  mcafured  by  Lunar  Montlis,  witli 
jntercalaxy  Days  appointed,  lo  keep  the  Bcginnihn  of  the 
Year  fixed  to  the  fame  Seafons-  The  Care  of  theic  Interca- 
lations was  coinmitted  to  the  Pmti/tx  Maximm^  who  ne- 
glecting his  Truil^  let  things  run  to  the  utmofl  Confiifion, 
iti&much  that  n\  the  Time  of  JuUui  Cajar^  ihc  Wbiter 
Months  were  fallen  back  into  Autumn^  and  the  Autumn 
Months  into  Summer,  Ctsjar  fet  about  regulating  thefc  Dif- 
orders,  and  tx>  reftorc  the  Scafons  to  their  proper  MonthSi 
ordered  the  Year  in  which  he  began  the  Reformation  of  the 
Calendar,  to  conltft  of  445  Days,  This  done^  by  the  Af- 
fiftaiice  of  SsJigemS't  a  famous  Matbcmatician  of  AUxandrm^ 
he  inftituted  a  Solar  Year  of  365  Days  and  fix  liour^.  And 
as  the  fix  Hours  could  not  be  confidered  or  taken  Jici4ke  «C 
itt  civil  Ufe,  he  ordered  them  to  be  negle&d  till  they  made  a 
Day,  which  happening  every  fourth  Year,  that  fourth  Year 
was  bo  confia  of  366  D;iys,  and  the  imetealairy  Day  to  f " 
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Ac^x^Wt,  which  in  the  Space  of  133  Years  grows  to  t^e  4 
V^hole  l)^y>  iK  fo  fell  QUt,  that  in  the  Year  1582,  when 
Poffi  Gregory  kt  about  the  Reformation  of  the  Calendar,  ^0 
Equiaqy^s  ^id  Solftices  had  gp^  backwards  ten  entire  Days  ; 
i4ifi)inuch  that  the  vernal  Equinox^  inftead  of  the  21ft,  fell 
upon  th^  eleventh  of  Marcb.  To  remedy  this  Diforder,  Grert 
gory  ordered  ten  Days  to  be  fuppreiled,  and  what  would 
otherwife  h^ve  been  the  eleventh  of  Marcb^  to  be  called  the 
2 1  ft,  that  thereby  the  Equinox  might  fell  on  the  fame  Day 
as  at  the  Time  of  the  Council  of  N'ue.  And  to  prevent  die 
li|pe  Variation  for  the  future,  he  inftituted  a  new  Form  of 
Years  called  the  Gregorian^  in  which  once  in  133  Years,  a 
Day  is  taken  out  of  the  Calendar.  That  this  might  be  done 
with  the  leaft  Confuiion  poffiblc,  he  contrived  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing Manner.  From  the  x6co  Year  di  the  Chriftian  lEsz^ 
^very  nundredth  Year,  which  according  to  the  Jtdian  Fonit 
is  always  a  BiJfixtiU  or  Leap-year,  was  to  become  common  ; 
but  every  four  hundredth  Year  was  to  continue  a  BiJixtiU^ 
as  in  the  ytdian  Account  By  this  Computation  the  Year 
1700  was  common  in  the  Gregorian  Stile :  fo  will  1800  and 
1900  bje,  all  which  are  Bijfextile  in  the  Julian  Account  But 
the  Year  2000,  both  in  the  Julian  and  Gregorian  Forms,  will 
be  Bijixtile.  So  that  in  fliort,  the  whole  Diference  between 
thcfe  two  Methods  of  Computation  is  this  ;  that  from  the  i6oa 
Year  of  our  Lord,  of  every  four  Years  terminating  four  Cen- 
turies, the  three  firft  are  common,,  and  the  fourth  BiJfextUt^ 
accordiiig  to  the  Gregorian  Calculation ;  whereas  all  four  arc 
Leap-years  in  the  Julian. 

Yow  iSte  therefore  that  the  Gregorian  Account  is  an  Improve- 
ment upon  the  Julian^  and  carries  the  Form  and  Eflablifli- 
ment  of  the  Year  to  as  great  a  Degree  of  Perfcdliou  as  it  is  ca- 
pable of,  the  vernal  Equinoxes  being  thereby  fixed  almoft  forevqf 
to  the  20th  or  2ift  of  March.  The  Julian^  or  Old  Stfle  as 
it  is  called,  was  ufed  in  England  tiW  September  1 7  52,  when  the 
Gregorlhn  or  New  Stile  took  place,  as  it  does  in  mofi  other 
Chriftian  Countries  of  Europe.  And  this  was  the  Rcafon  of  that 
Difference  of  eleven  Days  between  our  and  foreign  Computa- 
tions :  for  as  I  faid  before.  Pope  Gregory  when  he  fet  about  re- 
forming the  Year,  ordered  ten  Days  to  be  fuppre&d ;  and  as 
in  Confequence  of  his  new  Form,  another  Day  was  ftruck  out 
of  the  Calefidar  9X  the  End  of  the  17th' Century,  this  makes  in 
all  eleven  Days,  the  prefent  Difterence  between  the  New  and 

fe  CM  Sdles.    I  have  thus  ^ven  you  a  (hort  Account  of  tfac 
ear,  with  all  the  Variations  it  has  undergone,  till  its  laft 
Kefonnatipn  under  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  wherg  the  Accuraiqr 

of 
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©f  Calculation  is  carried  fo  faft  as  to  leave  no  Room  for  Aftef- 
Improvements*  I  might  now  enter  into  deeper  Rcfcarchcj 
mpan  this  Subjedt^  ant!  hy  before  you  fuch  other  Conftitution* 
of  the  Year,  as  have  prevailed  in  different  Ages  ajtd  Nationi : 
but  thefe  are  Inquiries  rather  of  Amufementvthan  Ufc-  What 
has  been  faid  will,  I  flatter  myfelf,  fcrve  as  a  fulficicnt  Foun- 
dation for  what  other  Particulars  of  the  Science  you  fiull 
find  it  neccflary  to  render  yourfelf  Mafter  of,  in  the  further 
Profecution  of  your  Studies*  Heaps  of  Definitions  are  bur- 
denfome  to  the  Memory,  and  apt  rather  to  create  DlfpM, 
than  convey  any  ufeful  and  fatisiying  Knowledge*  But  ^whcrt 
^c  Principles  of  a  Science  are  fully  and  clearly  delineated,  the 
more  remote  Branches  He  open  to  the  Mind,  and  flow  in  with 
Eafe  and  Plcafure,  in  the  Courfe  of  a  Man's  Reading  md 
Obfcrvation.  Were  1  now  to  give  you  a  Detail  of  all  tte 
various  Forms  of  Years  and  Months,  ufed  at  different  Ttmci^ 
and  in  different  Countries  j  the  Multiplicity  of  Pamculiis 
would  puzzle  and  confound  you^  and  only  fcrve  to  aowi 
one  another  out  of  the  Mind.  But  as  from  what  has  been 
advanced  in  the  Refle<Eiions  offered  above,  you  know  the 
Grounds  upon  which  the  feveral  Calculations  are  built,  all  the 
left  will  come  in  courfe,  and  be  comprehended  and  retain^ 
cd  with  Eafe,  when  you  apply  to  the  HtAorics  of  pa        ^ " 
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Chaldean  Kift^,  computes  by  Sariy  Neriy  arid  Sdfi.  Theft 
Meafurrs  of  Time,  tho'  common  and  well  underftood  in  the 
Age  of  that  Hiftorian^  are  neverthelefs  wholly  unknown  to 
us^  any  fardier  than  that  they  are  certain  CoUe^ons  of  Vears, 
whofe  Number  we  can  only  guHs  at.  Some  m^ify 
the  Sams  to  three  thoufand  lix  hundred  Ycars^  a  Period  of 
Time  altogether  beyond  Beliefs  Others  again  With  more 
Probability^  reduce  it  to  that  Number  of  Days,  which  amounts 
to  juft  ten  old  Chaldean  Years  of  three  hundred  and  fixty 
Dajrs  each.  Biit  as  this  Manner  of  Qjmputation  is  now  al- 
tog^thjcr  laid  afide  in  Chtohology^  it  is  of  little  Moment  to 
puzzle  ouifelves  with  Enquiries  about  it;  The  Jubilees  and 
Sabbatical  Years  of  the  T^tw  are  of  fat  greater  Importance  ; 
not  (b  much  for  their  Vie  in  Calculations,  as  becaufe  of  the 
Cuftoms  depending  upon  them,  and  the  frequent  AUuiions 
made  to  them  both  in  the  Hiftorjpal  and  Prophetic  Books  of 
Scripture.  How  for  Inftance  could  DanieFs  Prophecy  of 
fcventy  Weeks  be  underftood,  without  knowing ;  that  as  a- 
mong  the  Jews  every  feventh  Dav  was  holy,  and  a  Day  of 
Reft,  fo  likewife  was  every  feVentn  Year  a  Year  of  Reft  to 
the  Ground^  in  which  they  were  neither  to  fow  nor  reap. 
By  this  means  their  Time  was  divided  not  only  into  Weeks 
ot  Days,  but  alfo  into  Weeks  of  Years,  which  laft  are  thofe 
Eluded  to  l^  the  above-mentioned  Prophecy.  Now  fcventy 
Weeks  in  this  latter  Language^  amounting  to  490  Years,  give 
liifficient  Time  for  the  Accomplifhment  of  all  the  ffreat  E- 
Vents  prediSed)  as  is  fheWn  at  large  by  the  Ecclefiaifical  Hi- 
ftorians.  As  to  the  Year  of  Jubilee^  there  is  indeed  fome 
bifpute  among  learned  Men ;  ^many  fixing  it  to  the  feventh 
Sabbatical  or  49th  Year,  while  others  contend  that  it  was  the 
next  Year  after.  The  Reafon  of  this  Difference  is,  that  if 
we  fuppofe  it  to  have  fallen  on  the  Year  after  the  feventh 
Sabbatical  Year,  then  there  muft  have  been  two  Sabbatical 
Years  together,  (the  Year  of  Jubilee  being  alfo  Sabbatical) 
and  of  Confequence  the  Lofs  of  two  uicceeding  Crops', 
which  fcems  highly  improbable.  However  it  is  the  real  Truth 
of  the  Matter,  and  fo  circumftantiallv  defcribed  in  Scripture, 
that  one  cannot  but  wonder  to  fee  Men  endeavouring  to  ex- 
plain away  the  moft  obvious  and  clear  Texts,  for  the  Sake  of 
a  feeming  DiiSculty.  This  Year  was  obferved  with  great  So- 
lemnity hj  the  Jews^  and  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  con- 
fiderable  Alteration  it  occafioned  in  their  Properties  and  E- 
iUtes ;  for  at  this  Time,  by  the  exprefs  Command  of  their 
Law,  all  Slaves  Were  made  free,  and  all  Lands  that  had  been 
Ibid  or  mortgaged,  reverted  to  their  ancient  Owners,  But  I 
Vox.  L  A  a  ftaSk 
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of  Calculation  is  carried  fo  far,  as  to  leave  no  Room  for  After* 
Improvements.  I  might  now  enter  into  deeper  RcfearcJics 
tipon  thi^  Subjeft,  anif  lay  before  you  fuch  other  Conftiiutiom 
of  the  Year,  as  have  prevaifed  in  different  Ages  and  Nations  : 
tut  thefe  are  Inquiries  rather  of  Amufcment  ihan  Ufe,  What 
has  been  faid  will,  I  flatter  myfdf^  ferve  as  a  fufficiem  Kotin-^ 
dation  for  vt^hat  other  Paniculars  of  the  Science  you  fhafl 
find  it  neceflary  to  render  yourfelf  Mafler  of,  in  the  further 
Profccution  of  your  Studies.  Heaps  of  Definitions  arc  bur- 
denfome  to  the  Memory,  and  apt  rather  to  create  Di^uft, 
than  convey  any  ufeful  and  fatisfying  Knowledge.  But  ^when 
the  Principles  of  a  Science  are  fully  and  clearly  delineated,  the 
more  remote  Brandies  lie  open  to  the  Mind,  and  flow  in  with 
Eafe  and  Plcafure,  in  the  Courfe  of  a  Man*s  Reading  and 
Obfervation.  Were  1  now  to  giv^e  you  a  Detail  of  all  the 
irarious  Forms  of  Years  and  Months,  ufed  at  different  Times, 
and  in  different  Countries  ;  the  Multiplicity  of  Particulaft 
would  puzzle  and  confound  you,  and  only  fcrve  to  crowd 
one  another  out  of  the  Mind.  But  a5  from  what  has  been 
advanced  in  the  Reflexions  offered  above,  yon  know  the 
Grounds  upon  which  the  feveral  Calculations  are  built,  all  the 
left  will  come  in  couvfe,  and  be  comprehended  and  retain- 
ed with  Eafe,  when  you  apply  to  the  Hiilories  of  particulM 
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'laUean  Kii^,  computes  by  Sariy  Neriy  arid  Sdfi.  Thcfe 
[eafures  of  Time^  tho'  cokiimon  and  well  underftood  in  the 
g;e  of  that  Hiftorian^  are  neverthdefs  wholly  unknown  to 
9  any  farther  than  that  they  are  certain  CoUeoions  of  Vears, 
hofe  Number  we  can  only  guHs  at.  Some  magnify 
e  Sams  to  three  thoufand  lix  hundred  Ycars^  a  Period  of 
ime  altogether  beyond  Beliefs  Others  again  With  more 
obability^  reduce  it  to  that  Number  of  Days,  which  amounts 

juft  ten  old  Chaldean  Years  of  three  hundred  and  flxty 
ays  each.  Btit  as  this  Manner  of  Gsmputation  is  now  al- 
geth^  laid  afide  in  Chtoholc^^  it  is  of  little  Moment  to 
izzle  ouifelves  with  Enquiries  about  it^  The  Jubilees  and 
ibbatical  Years  of  the  Jiws  are  of  fat  greater  Importance  ; 
it  (q  much  for  their  Ufe  in  Calculations,  as  becaufe  of  the 
uftoms  depending  upon  them,  and  the  frequent  AUuiions 
ade  to  them  both  in  the  Hiftorjpal  and  Prophetic  Books  of 
Tipture.  How  for  Inftance  could  DanieFs  Prophecy  of 
^eiity  Weeks  be  underftood^  without  knowing ;  that  as  a- 
ong  the  Jiws  every  feventh  Dav  was  holy,  and  a  Day  of 
eft,  to  likewife  was  every  feVentn  Year  a  if  ear  of  Reft  to 
c  Ground^  in  which  they  were  neither  to  fow  nor  reap. 
f  this  means  their  Time  was  divided  not  only  into  Weeks 

Days,  but  alfo  into  Weeks  of  Years,  which  laft  are  thofe 
luded  to  in  the  above-mentioned  Prophecy.  Now  feventy 
^eeke  in  this  latter  Language^  amounting  to  490  Years,  give 
flkient  Time  for  the  Accomplifhment  of  all  the  j^at  £- 
nts  prediSed,  as  is  fheWn  at  large  by  the  Ecclefiaftical  Hi- 
mans.  As  to  the  Year  of  Jubilee^  there  is  indeed  fome 
ifpute  among  learned  Men ;  ^many  fixing  it  to  the  feventh 
ibbatical  or  49th  Year,  while  others  contend  that  it  was  the 
!xt  Year  after.  The  Reafon  of  this  Difference  is,  that  if 
e  fuppofe  it  to  have  fallen  on  the  Year  after  the  feventh 
ibbatical  Year,  then  there  muft  have  been  two  Sabbatical 
ears  together,  (the  Year  of  Jubilee  being  alfo  Sabbatical) 
id  of  Confequence  the  Lofs  of  two  tucceeding  Crops', 
bicb  feems  highly  improbable.     However  it  is  the  real  Truth 

the  Matter,  and  fo  circumflantially  defcribed  in  Scripture, 
at  one  cannot  but  wonder  to  fee  Men  endeavouring  to  ex- 
ain  away  the  moft  obvious  and  clear  Texts,  for  the  Sake  of 
fceming  Difficulty.  This  Year  was  obferved  with  great  So- 
nnity  by  the  Jrws^  and  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  con- 
lerable  Alteration  it  occafioned  in  their  Properties  and  E- 
ties  5  for  at  this  Time,  by  the  exprefs  Command  of  their 
aw,  all  Slaves  Were' made  free,  and  all  Lands  that  had  been 
Id  or  mortgaged,  reverted  to  dieir  ancient  Owners,  But  I 
Voi.  L  ^  A  a  ft«ia^ 


icalls  the  JEra.  of  tr\ 
Now  an  Olympiad  wa 
ration  of  which  the  i 
great  Pomp  and  Solem 
nefus.  They  are  faid  1 
Hercules^  in  Honour  < 
continued  for  a  Time, 
of  Praxonides  in  the 
3228  Year  of  the  Wor 
this  Tioic  they  were  o 
came  the  Epocha  frc 
Years.  ThefirftO/v;, 
nlms  the  Elean.  T] 
Year,  and  after  a  Rev( 
•oofiftcd  of  various  K 
were  to  enter  the  Lifts, 
cooiplifli  themfefves. 
the  moft  particuhr  I 
•n  Aflembly  of  all  Gre 
which  they  w#re  held. 
Wall  of  the  Chy  was 
Chariot.  The  Compi 
ccafcd  after  the  364th, 
44^  J  for  we  hence-for 
Ihem  in  Hiftory;  The 
jndufed  by  their  Wrii 
ft  took  its  Rife  from  thi 
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it  took  the  Name  of  Suovitaurilia :  The  whole  Ceremony 
was  called  Lujirumy  a  luendoy  from  payings  expiating,  ckoT'- 
ingj  or  perhaps  from  the  Goddefs  Lua,  to  whonl  Servtus^  is 
iaid  to  have  built  a  Temple.  But  becaufe  of  the  cbntiiiual 
Change  of  Men's  Eftates,  it  was  ordered  that  the  dnfus 
fhould  be  renewed  every  five  Years,  and  it  being  ufually  clos- 
ed by  the  Ltfftrum^  it  was  hence  that  the  Word  came  to 
fignir^  that  Term  of  Years. 

P.  You  have  now,  according  to  your  Prdmife^  explained 
all  the  moft  noted  Computations  of  Time,  whether  ancient 
or  modem.  Is  there  any  thing  farther  to  be  obferved  on  this 
Subjed,  before  you  enter  upon  the  Confideration  of  £po- 
chas  ? 

G.  Epochas,  as  I  told  you  before,  are  certain  fixe^  Points 
tS  Time^  from  which  Men  begin  their  Computations,  and  to 
which  in  all  their  Calculations  they  refer.    Hence  by  compare 
ing  difiWent  Tranfadtions  with  the  Epiocha,  and  tracbg  their 
various  Intervals  and  Diftances,  we  can  afcertain  the  Years 
in  which  they  happened^  and  afBgn  them  their  Place  and 
Order  in  the  ducceffion  of  Time.     But  it  is  evident  that  all 
this  can  rtwA  only  the  Epocha  immediately  under  Confide- 
ration.    Where  the  different  Epochas  are  u(ed,  as  is  frequenly 
the  Cafe  in  Hiftonr^  we  mufl  neceiiarily  have  fome  common 
Meafiire  by  which  to  compare  them  tether,  and  difcover 
the  Relation  thqr  bear  to  one  another*     The  Creation  of  the 
W<M-ld,  the  Deluge,  the  Olympiads,  the  Building  of  Rsmi^ 
and  the  Birth  of  CbriJI,  are  all  celebrated  ^ras  m  Hifh>iy» 
iind  often  mslde  uie  of  in  the  Computation  of  Time.     It  is  , 
apparent  however,  that  in  reading  the  Traiifi£Hons  of  diffe- 
rent Nations,  which  may  be  referred  to  thofe  or  other  ^rasy 
we  fhall  not  know  how  to  conne£t  them  together,  or  com- 
prehend the  coincident  Times,  unleis  we  firfb  eflablifh  Ibme 
general  Period,  which  may  ferve  as  the  Standard  and  com* 
moa  Receptacle  of  all  other  Epochas.    This  done,  we  have 
only  to  rDduce  the  feveral  ^ras  to  it ;   which  throws   the 
^  whole  Train  of  pafl  Events  into  one  connedted  Series,  and 
'  exhibits  them  in  their  diflindl  Order  of  Succeflion.     Such  a 
Standard  as  that  we  are  fpeaking  of  is  the  Julian  Period. 
And  as  there  is  nothing  more  important  in  Chronology,  than 
to  have  a  difHn£l  Comprehenflon  of  this  Period,  and  to  fee  the 
Manner  of  its  Application,  I  fhall,  in  order  to  give  a  clearer 
Infightinto  the  Subjed  in  hand,  explain  foA, :  the  Cycles  of 
which  it  is  compofed ;  then  fhew,  how  by  the  artful  Combi- 
nation of  thefe,  fuch  a  Meafure  of  Time  is  framed,  as  pre- 
ferves-  a  happy  Diiidn^on  in  all  its  Parts,  fo  that  they  are 
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Purpofes  of  Hiftory,  it  will  not  be 
any  farther  than  as  they  go  to  the  ^ 
Perfbd,  and  confequently  make  a 
of  Time.  Cycles  in  the  geileral 
Pcnods  or  Series  of  Years,  proc 
tefliort  (mm  firft  to  laft,  when  tJ 
again,  an4  Co  prefcrve  the  fame  Tc 
of  Revolutions,  Thm  the  conti 
Years  amons^  the  7*^'*  ^^  called  tJ 
thence  conilfted  of  leven  Y€ars ;  ; 
continually  recurring,  made  their 
Manner,  if  we  ihould  fuppofe  the  i 
together  from  any  Point  of  the  2 
Sifcceffion  of  Years  to  meet  again 
Heavens ;  as  thk  Event  muft  aiw 
Revolution  of  Years  ;  this  Number 
form  a  Cycle,  by  which  to  dctcm 
dence  of  thcfe  two  Luminaries  in  d 
rngly  this  h  the  Intent  of  the  Luna 
Moon,  of  fo  great  Note  in  Chtt 
trace  the  Origin  and  Formation  o 
adnefs,  we  muft  go  back  to  the  a 
in  ufe  amone  the  jfws  and  Gruh, 
Jiar,  yet  as  they  were  obliged  alfo 
-a.^.     L  ^^^^  ^j^^  Neccffity  i 
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diey  never  looked  for  the  New  Moon  after  the  Night 
wing  the  30th  Day,  but  if  thejr  faw  it  not  then,  coa-  • 
id  its  Appearance  was  obftru^ed  by  Clouds ;  and  of  12 
lefe  Lunar  Months,  their  common  Year  confifted.     But 
is  falk  1 1  Days^  (hort  of  a  Solar  Year,  evciy  one  of 
common  Years,*  in  refpe(3  of  the  Sun'-s  Courte,  began 
kiys  fooner  than  the  former ;  which  in  32  Years,  would 
back  the  Beginning  of  the  Year  thro'  all  the  four  Sea- 
This  Inconvenience  they  were  4fi»der  a  Neceffi^  of 
uiting  for  the  Sake  of  their  Feftivals«    The  Fnl&  or  die 
»ver  was  fixed  to  the  Middle  of  die  Month  NSfan^  -and 
-ed  to  be  celebrated  by  the  mating  of  the  Pafchad  Lamb, 
lie  offering  up  of  the  Wave  Sheaf^  as  the  firfl  Fruits  d: 
Barley  HarvefL     The  Feaft  of  Pentecofl  was  kept  the 
Day  after  the  i6th  of  Ni/ofi,  the  Day  on  which  the 
re  Sheaf  was  offered ;  and  celebrated  by  the  of{erine  of 
two  Wave  Loaves,  as  the  firfl  Fruits  of  their  Wheat 
'efl.    And  laflly,  the  Feaft  of  Tabernacles  always  b^an 
le  1 5th  of  Tifri^  being  fixed  to  the  Time  of  eadienng 
le  Fruits  of  the  £arth«    It  is  evident  dierefore  that 
'aflbver  could  not  be  obferved,  tiU  the  Lambs  were^rown 
I  be  eaten,  and  the  Barley  to  be  reaped  ;  nor  the  rente- 
till  the  Wheat  was  ripe,  nor  the  Feaft  of  Tabernacles 
he  Ingathering  of  the  Vineyard  and  Oliveyard  were 
And  therefore  thefe  Feftivals  being  fixed  to  thefe  fet 
)ns  of  the  Year,  it  was  neceflary  to  adjnft  die  Luitar 
coning  to  the  Sun's  Courfe,  and  diereby  prevent  their 
itfas  from  receding  too  far  from  the  Seafons.  For  this  Pur- 
I  iometimesin  the  third  Year,  and  fometimes  in  the  fecond, 
caft  m  another  Month,  making  the  Year  then  confift  of 
Months;  whereby  they  confbndy  reduced  their  Lunar 
r,  as  far  as  fiich  an  Intercalation  could  affeA  it,  to  diat 
le  Sun,  and  never  fuffered  the  one  to  vary  from  the  odior 
'e  a  Month.     Thefe  Intercalations  were  regidated  by  die 
i-Priefl  and  Sanhed^m,  and  Notice  given  of  what  they 
ined  in  tdi^s  Matter  o^'er  all  the  Land.     But  w4ien  thejf 
me  difperfed  over  ajl  Nadons,  fe  as  neidier  to  have  pro- 
Opportunjkdes  of  making  the  requifite  Okfeivations,  nor 
ins  of  communicadng  them  when  made,  it  was  then  found 
ilary  to  eftablifh  fixed  and  ftated  Rules  of  Intercalation^ 
fo  they  might  be  erery  where  uniform  herein.    And  up- 
his  Occafion  it  was,  |hat  the  Cycles  and  Aftronomiod 
niladons  of  die  Greiks^  were  with  fome  litde  Vanadoa 
introduced  among  them. 
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an  Oracle  to  obfcrve  all  their  folemr 
^tfltxtf  Tfiict,  /.  ^.  according  to  Three 
preted  to  mean  Years,  Months  and  ] 
were  to  be  reckoned  according;  to  tlie 
the  Months  and  Days  according  to 
thought  themfclves  obJiged  hereby  to 
tiities,  at  the  rtme  Seafons  of  the 
Monthj  and  on  the  fame  Day  of  the 
Endeavours  were  made  to  bring  all 
that  is,  to  bring  the  fame  Months,  a 
fo  fail  as  near  as  poffible  within  the  1 
The  Difficulty  tlierefore  lay  in  findinj 
as  without  difturbing  the  Lunar  Re 
additions]  Months  thence  arifing^  k 
duly  fixed  to  the  fame  Scafons.  For 
only  1 1  Days  fhort  of  the  Solar  j  to 
^Ily,  would  have  broke  in  upon  t 
Months,  and  dcftroycd  the  vdiolc 
For  with  them,  in  the  fame  Manner 
Months  always  bt-cran  with  a  New 
were  always  made  up  of  thefe  Lufta 
cxadiy  with  the  IzA  Day  of  the  h 
cxaaiy  with  the  firft  Day  of  the  next 
iaiy  tl'icretbie  for  the  bringing  of  all 
of  the  Oracle,  thaf 
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rented ;  and  to  find  out  fitch  a  Cycle  of  Years,  wherein  hj 
e  Intercalation  or  Addition  of  one  or  more  Months  this 
ieht  be  efFeded,  was  the  great  Study  and  Endeavour  of  the 
(&onomers  of  thofe  Times.     The  firft  Attempt  that  was 
ade  for  this  Purpofe  was  that  of  the  Dietiris^  a  Cycle  of  two 
ears,  wherein  an  Intercalation  was  made  of  one  Month  ; 
t  in  two  Years  Time,  the  Excefs  of  the  Solar  Year  above 
e  Lunar  being  only  22  Days,  and  a  Lunar  Month  making 
I  Days  and  an  half,  this  Intercalation,  inftead  of  bringine;  the 
unar  Year  to  a  RecoiKiliation  with  the  Solar,  overdid  it  by 
Days  and  an  half.     This  Fault  being  foon  perceived,   for 
emending  of  it  the  Tetraeteris  was  introduced,  which  was 
Cycle  of  4  Years,  wherein  it  was  thought  that  an  Inter- 
lation  of  one  Month  would  bring  all  chat  to  rights,  which 
as  over-done  by  the  like  Intercalation  of  the  Dieteris.    And 
13  was  contrived  chiefly  with  a  Refped  to  the  Olympic 
ames.    For  they  being  the  chief  of  their  Solemnities,  and 
lebrated  once  evenr  four  Years,  Care  was  taken  to  bring 
em  every  fourth  Year  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  fame  Time 
'  the  Solar  Year,  in  which  they  had  been  performed  the  Olym* 
ad  before.     Now  this  Solemnity,  according  to  the  original 
iftitudon,  was  always  to  begin  on  the  firfl  Full  Moon  after 
le  Summer  Solflice ;  and  it  was  thought  that  an  Intercala- 
on  of  one  Month  in  four  Years  would  alvrays  bring  it  to 
lis  Time.     But  four  Solar  Years  exceeding  four  Lunar  Years 
4.  Days,  the  adding  one  Lunar  Month,  or  29  Days  and  an 
sdf,  fell  (hort  of  curing  this  Defe£l,  upwards  of^  14  Days, 
liis  Fault  likewife  foon  difcovering  itfelf,  they  intercalated 
Itematively,  one  four  Years  with  one  Month,  and  the  next 
lur  Years  with  two  Months,  which  brought  it  to  the  O^lo- 
'irisj  or  Cycle  of  eight  Years,  wherein  by  intercalating 
iree  Months,  they  thought  they  brought  all  to  rights,  and 
ideed  it  came  much  nearer  to  it,  than  any  of  the  former 
lycles.    For  by  this  Intercalation  the  eigpt  Lunar  Years 
rcre  brought  fo  near  to  the  eight  Solar  Years,  that  they  differed 
om  them  only  by  an  Excefs  of  one  Day  and  14  Hours.  And 
lerefore  this  Cycle  continued  much  longer  in  ufe  than  any  of 
le  reft.     But  at  length  the  Error,  by  increafing  every  Year, 
rcw  great  enough  to  be  alfo  difcovered,  which  produced  the 
nvention  of  feveral  other  Cycles,  till  at  length  the  Mit^nie 
^Ic  of  19  Years  took  place,  fo  called  from  Meto  an  Atheni^ 
»,  the  Inventor  of  it.   This  great  Aftronomer  found  by  Cal- 
ulation,  that  if  the  Sun  and  Moon  were  fuppofed  to  let  out 
ogether  from  any  Point  of  the  JZodiac,  after  19  Solar  Revo- 
lidons,  they  would  meet  ^in  in  the  felf-fame  Point,  and 
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which  the  New  and  1*  ull  JVl( 
of  this  Cycle,  will  alfo  fen 
fame,  and  (o  on  in  Succeffic 
among  the  Greeks  being  tc 
dieir  solemnities,  and  that 
of  them,  on  the  fixing  of  i 
depend,  it  was  in  thehrft  { 
9S  the  Oljmfipic  Games  we 
firft  Full  Moon  after  die  i 

?ie  Time  of  dieir  Celebn 
lace  to  fettle  the  Time  of 
the  Year  he  introduced  his 

£J)zj  of  the  Egyptian  Mont 
uianYeur  falk  on  the  271 
vtng  received  this  Cycle, 
brate  their  01]rmpiad3  on 
Day  of  our  ynir/;  and  hei 
the  New  Moon  preceding. ' 
the  Olympic  Games  were 
tion  or  Time,  called  the  fi 
Ae  Be|iiining  of  the  fifth ' 
Otympiad,  which  made 
pnodier  to  be  iufl  four  Yes 
Ytan  then  nied. 

I  have  thus  given  you  a 
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the  New  and  Full  Moons  in  the  Heavens,  and  adjuft  tfaem  to 
the  Solar  Courfe.  And  as  a  better  Cycle  for  this  Pmpore 
than  the  19  Years  Cvcle  was  not  to  be  found,  becaufe  none 
other  can  bring  the  Courie  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  to  a  nearer 
Agreement,  the  Chriftian  Church  accordingly  pitched  upon  it, 
as  the  beft  Rule  they  could  follow  for  the  fixing  of  their 
Eafter.  And  fo  great  a  Value  did  they  fet  upon  it  by  reafiui 
of  its  great  Ufefulnefs  in  Ecclcfiaftical  Computations,  that 
the  Numbers  of  it  were  written  in  the  ancient  Calendars  in 
golden  Letters ;  from  whence  in  our  prefent  Almanacks,  that 
Number  of  this  Cycle,  which  accords  with  the  Year  for 
^ich  the  AlmanqcK  is  made,  is  called  the  Golden  Number. 
Now  the  Golden  Number  for  any  Year  ^whatfoever  of  the 
Chriftian  iEra,  may  be  eafily  found  by  the  following  plain 
Rule.  The  firil  Year  of  Chrift  accoraing  to  the  Computa- 
tion in  Old  Stile,  fell  in  with  the  2d  Year  cf  the  Lunar  Cycle, 
and  therefore  if  to  the  given  Year  of  the  Chriftian  .^Era  you 
add  one,  and  divide  the  Sum  by  19,  the  Quotient  fhews  the 
Number  of  Revolutions  of  the  Cycle  from  the  Be^nningrof  the 
faid  i¥!ra,  and  the  Remainder  after  Divifion  is  the  Golden 
Number  required ;  but  if  nothing  remains,  the  Golden  Number 
is  19.  Suppofe  for  Example  the  Golden  Number  of  the 
Year  1746  were  required:  Then  1746  added  to  i  makes 
1747,  and  that  divided  by  19,  gives  91  for  the  Qpotient^ 
with  a  Remainder  of  18.  And  therefore  v8  b  the  Golden 
Number  for  that  Year  j  and  91  the  Quotient  exprefles 
the  Number  of  Re\'oIutions  of  this  Cycle  from  the  Beginning 
of  the  Year  preceding  the  Birth  of  Chrift. 

P,  But  does  this  Cycle  of  19  Years  bring  the  Solar  and 
Lunar  Revolutions  to  to  exadl  an  Agreement,  as  to  be  always 
pLXi  invariable  Rule  in  this  Cafe  } 

C.  Altho*  the  Jl^fUnic  Cycle  comes  Indeed  veiy  near  the 
Truth,  fo  as  to  fhcw  the  Lpnations  for  the  Space  of  three 
Centuries  withoijt  the  Error  of  a  fuigle  Day  j  yet  the  Difir* 
fence  continually  increafin^,  grows  m  Time  to  be  confider- 
able.  For  19  Lunar  Ye;irs,  and  7  intercalated  Months,  of 
which  this  Cycle  confifts,  falling  ftiort  of  19  Julian  Years 
almoft  an  Hour  and  an  half,  hence  it  hath  followed,  that  in 
every  one  of  the  Years  of  this  Lunar  Cycle,  the  New  Moon» 
and  Full  Moons  have  happened  juft  fo  much  (boner  each 
Month,  than  in  the  fame  Years  of  the  Cycle  immediateiv  preced- 
ing. And  hereby  it  hath  come  to  pafs,  that  after  the  elapflng  of 
fo  many  Rounds  of  this  Cycle,  as  have  revolved  from  the  Times 
of  the  Niceni  Council  to  the  Year  1746,  the  New  Moqiu 
and  Full  Moons  in  the  Heavens,  have  anticipated  the  New 


which  amounts  to  uic  lamc 
as  you  find  it  by  the  Calem 
Age.  In  the  Gregorian  F 
Golden  Number  is  thrown 
the  Place  of  it  But  as  it  i 
with  Ecclefiaftical  Compi 
ceflsuy  to  eive  a  clear  Id 
^tmJuUMnfmoA^  I  fhaU  h 
die  Lunar -Cycle,  which  ] 
ihe  moft  full  and  diftind 
great  Note  in  ancient  Cor 
guihed  Place  it  ftUl  retains 

P:  What  other  Cycle*  1 
vie  of  in  the  Compofition  < 

G.  The  Julian  Perioci, 
M^  two  others :    That  of 
MXiA,  the   Cycle    of   Indii^ 
called,  not  from  expreffii 
ILerDlutions^  but  becaufe 
nl  Letter,  or  the  Chara^ 
die  better  to  comprehend 
.vide  Time  into  Weeks,  ; 
by  feven  ieveral  Names ; 
|be  Calendiyr  by  feven  Let 
dieqi,  and.repeated  to  the 
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thk  RefpeS  the  fame,  and  peife^y  coinciding.  It  is  manifeft 
Jikewife,  that  if  the  Year  was  made  up  of  an  exad  Number 
of  Weeks,  the  Dominical  Letter  would  continue  conftantly 
fuid  invariably  the  (ame,  becaufe  the  firft  Day  of  the  Year 
would  always  fall  upon  the  fame  D;^  of  the  Week,  and  of 
Confequence  create  no  Interruption  or  Difturbance  in  the 
Order  and  Succeflion  of  Letters.  But  as  this  is  not  the  Caf^ 
the  odd  Day  or  Days  muft  unavoidably  break  in  upon  tho 
Series,  and  to  take  Account  of  thcfe  Alterations,  is  the  DeiiM 
of  the  Solar  Cycle.  As  the  common  Julian  Year  confifls 
of  52  Weeks  and  one  Day ;  if  the  iiift  Day  of  the  Year  falls 
upon  a  Sunday  making  A  the  Dominical  Letter,  then  will 
fht  laft  Day  of  the  Year  alfo  fall  upon  a  Sunday^  and  the 
firft  Day  of  the  next  fucceeding  Year  will  be  Monday.  But 
as  the  Letter  A  is  always  appropriated  to  the  firft  Day  of  the 
Year,  it  npw  of  courfe  becomes  the  CharaSeriftick  of  Mmn 
Jayy  and  the  Letter  that  in  due  Order  of  Succeflion  falls  to 
Sunday y  is  G,  which  therefore  becomes  the  Dominical  Letr 
ter  of  the  Year.  A  like  Train  of  Things  will  alfo  fliift  the 
Pominical  Letter  of  the  enfuing  Year  back  by  one  Letter» 
fmd  throw  it  upon  F.  And  this  Revolution,  were  it  allfiw- 
ed  to  run  on  without  Interruption,  would  be  determined  in 
feven  Years. 

But  it  fo  happens  in  the  yi/Z/^w  Computation,  that  every  4th 
Year  is  a  Leap- Year,  confifting  of  366  Days,  which  make 
52  Weeks  and  2  Days,  and  in  thi^  Cafe  the  Dominical  Let- 
ter will  be  ftiifted  back  by  two  Letters,  and  fall  the  following 
Year  upon  the  jiext  Letter  fave  one  in  a  retrograde  Order. 
Thus  if  the  Dominical  Letter  at  the  Beginning  of  a  Leap- 
Year  be  A,  it  will  not  the  following  Year  fall  upon  G  as.  in 
the  firft  Cafe,  but  by  a  double  Retrogreffion,  becaufe  of  the  ^ 
two  odd  Days,  it  is  fhifted  back  to  F.  And  it  is  farthfcr  to 
btf  obferved  of  thefe  Leap- Years,  that  the  fame  Dominica) 
JL^tter  is  not  2^  in  common  Years,  continued  to  the  End  oJF 
the  Year,  as  might  have  been  done,  and  the  two  odd  Daj« 
fuftered  dien  to  effect  the  double  Change ;  but  it  has  beeQ 
jiidged  more  convenient  to  change  the  Dominical  Letter  in  the 
Month  of  February^  when  the  intercalary  Day  is  inferted, 
Whatever  therefore  is  the  Sunday  Letter  at  the  Beginning  rf 
|t  Leap- Year,  fo  continues  till  towjurds  the  End  of  fitrumji^ 
but  then,  bv  re^fon  of  the  Intercalation,  the  23d  and  24ih 
Days  are  denoted  by  the  faipe  Letter,  in  which  Cafe  it  is 
evident  that  the  Dominical  Letter  muft  for  the  Remainder  of 
that  Year  eo  one  Place  back.  If  therefore  the  Dominical 
liCtter  iii  ^e  Beginning  of  the  Year  be  At  after  the  24th  of 
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di^ORSy  have  lonff  fince  ceaied,  yet  they  ftill  continue  ta 
have  a  dIftinguUhra  Place  in  the  Calendar,  becaufe  the  Popes 
make  uie  of  them  in  their  Bulls.  For  ever  fince  CbarUmaign 
invdfted  the  See  of  Roffu  widi  fovereign  Power,  the  Ponti&, 
who  before  made  ufe  of  the  Years  of  the  Emperors,  krve 
chofen  to  date  their  ASs  by  the  Year  of  the  Indi&ion.  At 
the  Time  of  the  Rdbrmation  of  the  Calendar,  the  Year  15K2 
was  reckoned  the  tenth  Year  of  the  Indidion,  whence  by 
numbering  back  you  will  eafiiy  find^  that  the  firft  Year  df 
this  Cycle  is  connected  with  the  3d  before  Chrifi^  (b  that  by 
adding  3  to  the  given  Year  of  Chrifi*s  Nativity,  and  dividing 
the  Sum  by  15,  you  will  find  the  Year  of  the  Indi£Uon  in  iht 
fame  Manner  as  you  did  before  that  of  the  Lunar  and  Solar 
Cycles.  I  have  only  one  Obfervation  more  to  make  before  I 
quit  this  Dodrine  of^Cydes,  and  it  is  this:  That  in  theLan-* 
guag^  of  Chronologers,  the  general  Name  of  any  Cycle  is 
not  only  applied  to  the  entire  Syftem  of  Years  ot  which  thd 
Cycle  confifts,  but  alfo  to  every  Year  of  the  faid  Syflem. 
Thus  the  14th  Year,  for  Inftance,  of  the  Solar  Period,  is  de* 
nominated  indifferently  either  the  14th  Year  of  the  Solar 
Cyde^  or  the  14th  Solar  Cycle.  In  the  like  Manner  in  die 
Lunar  Revolutbns ;  any  Year,  as  the  |>th,  is  called  the  cth 
Year  of  the  Lunar  Cycle,  or  the  5th  Lunar  Cycle ;  ana  fo 
for  the  Indidion.  This  Remark  was  ncccf&iy  here,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  Confufion  or  Perplexity  that  might  afterwards 
arife,  from  the  promifcuous  Ufe  of  thefe  Terms  in  the  Sequel 
of  dfiis  Diicourfe. 

P.  I  think  I  now  pretty  well  undcrfhmd  the  Nature  and 
Formation  of  thefe  Cycles ;  and  therefore  lliould  be  glad  to  be 
informed  how  they  are  applied,  in  the  Compofition  of  that 
general  Standard  of  Epochas,  which  you  fbme  time  ago  mad^ 
mention  of. 

G.  That  is  what  I  am  now  to  go  upon ;  and  in  Order  tQ 
proceed  with  the  greater  Cleamefs,  in  a  Matter  of  fuch 
Nicety  and  Importance,  I  mufl  begin  with  obferving,  that  in 
the  Language  of  Chronolosers,  as  a  Round  or  Revolution  of 
Years  makes  what  they  call  a  Cycle,  fo  a  Round  or  Rievolu- 
tion  of  Cycles  makes  what  they  call  a  Period.  And  as  there 
are  various  and  manifold  Compofitions  of  Cycles  in  this  Sci- 
ence, (o  are  there  of  courie  various  and  manifold  Periods. 
But  I  (hall  here  confine  myfelf  wholly  to  the  Confideratiot^ 
of  the  Julian  Period,  it  being  the  mofl  important  in  all  Chro* 
nology,  and  what,  if  well  underftood,  will  render  every  other 
Part  pf  tfiis  Scienqe  eafy  and  familiar  to  you.    This  Pe^s 
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according  to  die  Manner  and  Computation  in  uTe  among  t&er 
Latins  I  and  as  by  tiieir  joint  Confent,  the  firft  Year  of  the 
ChrifHan  ^ra  had  lo  for  the  Charaaer  of  the  Solar  Cycle,  i 
for  that  of  the  Lunar,  and  4  for  the  Indi£tion,  which  three 
Cycles  correfpond  with  no  other  Year  of  the  Julian  Penoi 
but  the  4714th,  he  connefled'this  vciy  Year  with  the  fiift  of 
die  vulgar  Chriftian  ^ra,  and  thereby  laid  a  Foundaticm  for 
applying  the  whole  Series  of  Time  bodi  before  and  after  diis 
great  Event,  to  the  other  Years  of  his  celebrated  Period* 

Having  tiius  explained  the  Nature,  Oririn  and  Propeities 
of  this  univerfal  Meafure  of  Time,  I  fhalT  now  proceed  to 
fhcw  how  we  are  to  apply  it  for  the  univerfal  Purpofes  of 
Chronology.    And  in  the  firft  place  let  me  obferve,  diat  it 
afibrds  a  general  and  eafy  Rule  for  the  finding  the  Year  of  anj 
of  the  three  Cycles.    For  as  the  firft  Year  of  the  Period  is 
•Ifo  the  firft  Year  of  every  Cycle  in  it,  bjr  dividing  any  Year 
thereof  by  the  Numbers  compofing  the  Cycles,  v/x.  28,  19, 
and  15,  the  refpe^ve  Quotients  will  (hew  the  Number  of  the 
Cycles  elapfed  from  the  Beginning,  and  the  Remainders  vriU 
be  the  Years  of  the  feveral  Cycles,  correfponding-  to  the  fup- 
pofed  Year  of  the  Period.    Thus  if  it  was  required  to  find 
Ac  Charafters  of  the  three  Cycles  for  the  6467th  Year  6f 
this  Period,  which  anfwers  to  the  prefent  Year  of  our  Lord  X754- 
Divide  6467,  the  given  Year  of  the  Julian  Period,  by  28  the 
Cycle  of  the  Sun,   and  the  Quotient  ^ves  the  Number  of 
Rounds  of  the  Solar  Cycle  that  have  elapfed  from  the  Begin- 
ning of  the  Period,  and  the  Remainder  is  the  prefent  Year  of 
the  faid  Cycle.     In  like  Manner  if  you  divide  by  19,   the 
Quotient  will  exprefs  the  Rounds  of  the  Lunar  Cycle,  zni 
the  Remainder  will  be  the  Golden  Number.    The  lame  Me- 
thod of  proceeding,  if  you  divide  by  15,  will  ferve  foi'  the  In- 
didion.    This  Rule  you  fee  is  eafy,  and  faves  you  the  Trouble 
cf  retaining  particular  Numbers  in  your  Mind,  as  in  thofe 
already  given.    It  is  alfo  univerfal,   and  will  ferve  for  the. 
Years  before  Chri^  as  well  as  after,  when  once  you  knoir 
how  to  refer  them  to  the  Julian  Period,  as  will  be  afterwarcb 
tau^t.     Nor  is  this  to  be  locked  upon  as  an  inconfiderabk 
Advantage,   becaufe  by  thus  knowing  how  to  find  at  any 
Time  the  Years  of  the  Cycles,  you  can  by  the  Help  of  the 
Calendar,  and  the  other  ufual  Tables,  find  the  Dominica! 
Letter,  tiie  New  and  Full  Moons,  with  all  the  other  Ecclefi* 
aftical  Calculations  depending  thereon. 

But  I  now  proceed  to  what  is  my  chief  Defign  in  this  Ex- 
plication of  tiie  Julian  Period,  viz.  the  connecting  it  with 
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he  R^taiaiiider  wUl  be  the  Year  of  the  Julian  Period,  cor- 
efponding  with  the  firft  of  the  faid  Epocha.  And  havu^ 
>nce  c6hne(%;d  the  Beginning  of  the  Epocha,  it  will  be  ea^ 
o  conned  its  fiibfequent  Years,  as  there  is  nothing  more  re- 
(uired  to  It  but  a  bare  Addition  of  thefe  Years.  To  illuftrate 
his  Mattel-  by  an  Example.  The  Olympiads  began  in  the 
r76th  Year  befofe  CHriyi^  which  fubftradted  from  4714* 
eaves  3938  for  the  Year  of  the  yulian  Period.  Again^ 
S«9if,  according  to  the  Chronology  of  Archbifhqp  Ufiery  who 
bunds  his  Computations  upon  the  Authority  of  Fabius  Piffor^ 
fras  built  in  the  748th  Year  before  the  Nativity  of  our  LonL 
Sow  748  taken  from  4714  as  before,  leaves  3966,  the  Year 
5f  the  Julian  Period  correfponding  to  that  of  the  Founda- 
don  of  Rome:  In  the  fame  Manner  may  any  bther  Epocha 
of  former  Ages  be  connected  with  this  univmal  Standard  of 
Computation ;  and  the  great  Advantage  of  fuch  a  Redudion 
Is  thisi  that  we  can.  thereby  compare  die  feveral  Epochas  to- 
gether, and  determine  coincident  Times,  and  die  coeval 
TranfaSions  of  different  Nations,  which,  as  I  (aid  before,  13 
5ringtiig  the  whole  Train  of  paft  Events  into  one  conneded 
Series,  and  exhibiting  them  to  the  Mind  in  a  diftin£l  Order 
jf  Succeffion.  For  knowing  by  the  foregoing  Calculation, 
:hat  the  Olympiads  began  in  the  3938th  Ycslt  of  the  Julian 
Period,  and  that  Rome  was  founded  in  the  3966th  Year  of  the 
Pamej  I  fee  that  in  thie  regular  Courfe  ot  Time,  there  is  a 
Pifieren'ce  of  about  28  Years  between  thefe  two  Epochas, 
When  therefore  I  read  in  the  Hiftonr  of  Griecij  that  during 
the  ii2tii  and  113th  Olympiads,  Alexander  was  pufhing  his 
Coiiquefts.in  jlfia-^  and  canning  his  Vidories  even  into  the 
Heart  of  India ;  and  learn  lilcewife  from  the  Roman  Hiftori- 
ans,  that  about  the  Year  of  the  City  420,  fsTf.  Papirius  Cur^ 
for  was  fubduing  the  SamniteSj  and  laying  the  Foundations  of 
the  Roman  Greatnefe  :  obfervine  the  Times  here  nearly  to  co- 
incide, and  fall  within  about  me  fame  Years  of  the  Julian 
Period  j  I  thence  gather,  that  at  the  very  Time  Jlexanaerw^ 
eftablijfhing  the  Macedonian  Greatnefs  in  the  Eafi^  an  Empire 
yrzs  riling  in  the  ^£^,  refervcd  by  Providence  to  crufli  the 
TyranajThe  was  forcing  upon  Nations,  at  the  Expence  of  lb 
muth  Blood  and  Treafure. 

But  belides  the  comparing  of  Epochas,  and  determining 
the  cbincident  Times  of  Hiftory ;  it  is  by  the  Julian  Period 
akme,  that  different  Chronologers,  who  proceed  upon  dif- 
ferent Computations,  can  underftand  one  ariother.  Scaligor 
fitppoles  the  World  to  have  been  created  in  the  3950th  Year 
bdoie  Cbrifiy  and  all  his  Calculations  proceed  upon  this  Ehr« 

Vol,  I.  B  b  pothefis. 
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pothefis,  in  which  he  Is  followed  by  m oft  of  the  G^rmm 
Writers.  Archbifhop  UJktr  on  the  other  H-^d^  whofe  At*- 
thority  is  of  great  Weigjit^  throws  the  Year  of  the  Crcaticm 
back  to  the  4004th  before  the  Chriftian  JEra ;  arid  othtr 
Chronologers  proceed  upon  other  Suppofitions,  If  therefore 
they  computed  only  by  the  Years  frojn  the  Creation,  we  oouM 
never  underftand  their  Calculations^  nor  the  Reafon  of  ihc 
Differences  between  them,  till  wc  firft  knew  how  many  Yein 
every  Authur  reckoned  from  the  Creation  to  the  Birth  ot  Cj&ri/?^ 
which  multiple  Inquifition  would  often  be  attended  with 
much  Trouble  and  Uiicertainty,  But  bv  annexing  to  the 
Years  of  the  Creation,  the  corresponding  Years  of  the  ytttim 
Period,  all  thefe  DifHcuUies  are  reinovcdj  and  the  different 
Hypothefes  upon  which  Chronologcrs  proceed,  he  in  the  moft 
obvious  Manner  before  us.  Thus  finding  that  U^tr  jtim 
the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  yicth  ^''ear  of  the  Jji!t^^ 
Period,  and  Scallgir  to  the  764th,  I  fee  at  once  what  dinerent 
Suppofitions  they  go  uporfc,  and  in  reading  tlieir  Work^^  can 
guide  my  Judgment  accordingly, 

I  have  only  one  Obfcrvation  more  to  make  upon  the  Ad- 
vantages ariftng  from  the  Ufc  of  this  Period,  and  it  is  this  j 
that  as  with  refpe<5t  to  paft  Tranfaflionsj  it  is  thu»  a  com- 
mon Standard  for  comparing  them  together,  mid  adjuftingthe 
diffeneut  Suooofitlons  about  them  i  fnin  ri^cf:ird   rn   the%^.  ffaar 
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For  the  Charafters  beiiig  gircn,  the  Year  anfwerinff  to  thefe 
Charaders  may  eafily  be  found  by  the  following  Rule.    Mul- 
tiply the  Charafter  or  Year  of  the  Solar  Cycle  into  4845, 
that  of  the  Lunar  into  4200,  and  the  Year  of  the  Indi£tion 
Into  69 1 6.     Add  all  thefe  Produdte  intp  one  Sum,  which  di- 
vided by  7980,  the  Number  of  the  Julian  Period,  and  the 
Remainder,  negledting  the  Quotient,  will  be  the  Year  you 
fecic  for.     I  know  for  Inftance,  that  the  Year  in  which  our 
Lord  was  born,  was  the  loth  of  the  Solar  Cycle,  the  2d  of  the 
Lunar,  and  the  4th  of  the  Indi£tion,  and  Woiild  thence  find 
the  Year  of  the  Julian  Period  anfwering  thereto.     In  order 
to  this,   according  to  the  foregoing  Infmi£tions,  I  multipljf 
10,  the  Character  of  the  Solar  Cycle,  into  4845,  andlthe  Pro-f 
du&  thence  arifing  is  48450.     Again,  I  multiply  2  the  Lunar 
Cycle  into  4200,  and  find  the  Prc>du&  to  be  8400.     Laftly, 
I  multiply  4  the  Year  of  the  Indi£tion  into  69 16^  and  ob- 
tain 27664  for  the  Produift.    All  thefe  Produ<%  added  toge- 
ther make  84514;  and  this  Sum  divided  by  7980,  gives  lO 
for  the  Qwotieot,  with  the  Remainder  of  4714.     The  Quo- 
tient, as  1  faid  before,  is  not  confidered  in  the  prefeiit  Quet 
tion ;  but  the  Remainder  exprefles  the  Year  of  the  Julian 
Period  required  :  and  that  4714  is  the  Year  thei'eof  anfwer-» 
Ing  to  the  Year  of  ChriJFs  Nativity,  we  have  feen  above. 
For  a  (econd  Example;  the  prcfent  Year  1754  has  27  for 
the  Charafter  of  the  Solar  Cycle,  7   for  that  of  the  Lunar, 
and  t  for  the  InditSiion  ;  to  nnd  thence  the  Year  of  the  7ii- 
lian  Period.     Firft  27,  the  Solar  Cycle,  multiplied  into  4S45, 
gives  1 248 1 5.     Again,  7  the  Liinar  Cycle,  multiplied  into 
4200,  gives  29400.    Laftly,  by  multiplying  2,  the  Year  of 
IndiSion,  into  69 1 6,  we  have  13832.     Add  all  thefe  ProduSs 
into  one  Sum,  and  they  make  174047*    Divide  this  by  7980* 
and  after  the  Divifion  is  finifhedj  we  have  6467  for  a  Ke- 
mainder,  which  is  the  Year  of  the  Julian  Period  anfwering  ' 
to  the  prefent  Year  of  the  ChriAian  ^a,  as  may  be  readily 
demonftratedj  by  adding  471 3  to  1754,  the  current  Year  of 
Our  Lord,  ^cording  to  the  Diredions  given  for  that  Purpofe 
in  a  former  Para^aph. 

Wh^t  I  have  Sid  willj  I  believe^  ferve  to  give  you  a  fuffi- 
cient  Knowledge  of  this  celebrated  Period,  at  leaft  as  fiu:  as 
common  Ufe  requires.  The  Numbers  into  which  in  the 
for<^oing  QuefUon  you  multiply  the  Cycles,  are  founded  lip« 
on  Csdculatiohs  too  fubtile  and  refined  for  you,  as  )^t,  to  be 
cible  to  trace  them.  But  thefe  and  otfter  Myfieries  of  the 
Scteilce  will  unfold  themfelves  graduaUy,  in  Proportion  as 
you  advance  in  a  Courfe  of  Study.    There  is  one  Thing 
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them  together,  and  adjuflmg  them  < 

P.  I  fappofe,  now  that  yon  have 

rloJ,  and  conduaed  me  thro'  all  the 

you  will  next,  according  to  the  Pis 

fetting  out>  fhcw  how  thb  Chronol 

moft  ufeftilly  applied  to  the  Purpofe 

G.  It  h  indeed  neceffaiy  that  yoi 

ral  Knowledge  of  the  SuccdTion  c 

markable  Tranfaaions  that  have  1 

-"->  *u«r„   jf  i^^^  before  you  in  a  jui 

V  ctifiduB:  vou  diro'   all  th 
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flard  all  other  IEx2&  may  be  referred,  I  fhall  take  care  in 
tracing  out  the  particular  Epochas,  to  annex  the  Years  of  the 
Julian  Period,  in  order  to  give  you  a  diftin£l  View  of  the 
iSucceffion  of  Time,  and  en^Ie  you  to  compare  this  general 
Draught /with  fuch  other  Computations  as  may  afterwards 
^1  in  your  way.  If  we  confider  Time  as  running  forward 
in  a  continued  Train  of  feveral  dioufand  Years  &om  die 
Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Birth  of  Cbrift^  and  were  to 
take  an  Account  of  the  Hiftory  of  Mankind  during  that  long 
Interval ;  it  is  evident  that  our  narrow  Minds  ^u^  by  no 
means  able  to  comprehend  diftindly  the  Tran&£Uons  of  lb 
many  Ages,  or  view  them  in  a  due  Order  of  Succeffioti,  un-^ 
lefs  we  beein  by  dividing  this  large  Period  into  feveral  lefler 
Spaces  and  Intervals.  For  the  Occurrences  that  happen  with- 
in each  of  thcfe  will  be  dien  more  eafjy  retained,  and  may 
be  afterwards  united  by  the  Mind  into  one  general  Plan. 
Such  a  Divifion  as  that  I  am  fpeaki^g  of,  does  the  Confide* 
ration  of  Epochas  aiFord.  Fpr  they  bein^  certain  fixed  Pointe 
of  Time,  diftingui&ed  by  i^xat  memorable  Event,  the  Mind 
confiders  them  as  convenient  Refting-places,  from  whence  to 
take  a  View  of  whateycr  has  fallen  out  remarkable  before  or 
fijjice.  Now  the  Epochas  of  ancient  Hiftpry  being  all  Fmunr<^' 
cd  from  one  another  by  a  greater  or  Icfler  Term  of  Years,  the 
{everal  intervening  Periods  may  be  very  naturally  coiifidered 
^  (b  many  Subdivifions  of  the  general  Courfe  of  Time.  It 
(hould  therefore  be  the  firft  Care  of  one  who  applied  to  the 
$tudy  of  H^ftoiy,  to  get  a  diftinS  Notion  of  thefe  Intervals^ 
that  is,  of  the  spaces  of  Time  between  Epocha  and  Epocha, 
and  at  the  fame  Time  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  the  moft  re* 
ijiarkable  Tranfafiions  that  have  happened  during  every  Period 
in  Order.  For  thus  he  prefents  the  Mind  at  once  with  a  ge- 
neral Plan  of  the  whole  Body  of' ancient  Hiftory,  and  di& 
pofing  paft  Events  in  a  regular  Series,  by  this  means  avoids 
reiplexity  and  Confufion. 

A  I  underftand  you.  As  in  ftudying  the  Ge<^;rapliy  of 
any  Nation  or  Kingdom,  we  firft  get  acquainted  With  its  ge- 
neral Regions,  ana  then  fixing  upon  fome  remarkable  Cities 
in  each  of  thefe,  difpofe  of  the  other  Towns  round  diem, 
eveiy  one  according  tp  its  Diftance,  that  the  Mind  by  pro- 
ceeding thus  ft"om  Province  to  Province,  make  take  a  progref- 
Ave  View  of  the  whole  Country,  and  comorehend  it  in  all 
its  Parts :  fuch  muft  be  the  Method  of  Hiftory.  We  muft 
divide  i^  into  certain  Parts  and  Intervals,  each  beginning  with 
fome  memorable  Occurrence ;  and  then  getting  acquainted 
lif^th  the  moft  remarkable  Tranla<^ons  of  every  Period^  dif- 
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viae  mat  whole  Interval  into  ten  Pa 
Duration  of  the  old  World,  or  fror 
Uige,  which  includes  one  thoufand 

^f!1*   ^^^  '^'^°"'*  reaches  from  the 

Mrabaay  and  takes  in  four  hundr. 

The  thud  fiom  the  Vocation  of  jl 

of  the  Children  of  l/ratl  out  of 

hundred  and  thirty  Years.     The  fo 

put  of  Egypt  to  the  Deftruaion  of  '. 

dred  and  tight  Years.     The  fourth 

Tray  to  the  laying  the  Foundations  o 

hman     takes  in  an  hundred  and  ft 

Jixth  from  the  Foundations  of  the  T 

***w,  includes  two  hundred  and 

feventh  from   the  Building  of  Rm, 

two  hundred  and  eight  Years      Tl 

the  Overthrow  of  the  Perfian  Empi« 

contains  two  hundred  and  fix  Year? 

l-aU  of  the  Ptr/tan  Empire  to  the  C 

.Rem  became  the  Miftrefs  of  the  Wo 

and  fixeyj-two  Years.     The  tenth  and 

ti«n  of  the  Kingdom  of  Mactdcn  un. 

ginning  of  the  Chriftian  ^ra,  include 

fixty-eight  V  ears.     Vou  fee  that  each 

gms  with  lome  celebrated  Epocha     I 

one  after  another,  a/id  not  only  g  ve  a 

*'*•"'"''■    ^talfo  as  I  pro/eed,  t. 
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p.  Begin  therefore,  for  the  Proipeft  is  fo  fair  and  invitingt 
that  you  are  not  to  wonder  if  I  difcover  fome  Impatience  to 
be  farther  engaged  in  fo  agreeable  a  Scene. 

G.  TTie  nrft  Epocha  opens  with  a  Difplay  of  Almigh- 
ty Power.  God  creates  the  World  out  of  nothmg,  and  poun 
upon  it  a'Profufion  of  Ornaments,  that  it  may  be  an  aeree* 
able  Habitation  for  Man,  who  ftajids  in  the  firft  Rank  of  Be- 
ings here  below.  This  great  Event  is  placed  by  Archbifhop 
Ufier^  whofc  Chronology  we  chufe  to  follow,  in  the  71  Ota 
Year  of  the  yulian  Period,  and  the  4004th  before  Chrijf. 
Here  Afo/es  the  great  Lawgiver  of  the  Jews  begins  his  Hiftory, 
and  prefents  us  with  die  original  Pair  in  a  State  of  Innocence 
and  Perfection,  adorned  with  the  Image  of  their  Maker,  and 
excrcifing  Dominion  over  the  Creatures.     This  is  the  Period  ' 

fo  much  celebrated  by  the  Poets  under  the  Name  of  the  Gol- 
den Age.  But  alas !  it  was  of  fhort  Continuance.  Eve  fc- 
duccd,  and  Mam  joining  in  the  Offence,  experience  a  fiitai 
Rcverfe  of  Fortune,  and  are  forced  to  quit  the  deli^tfiil  A^ 
bode  of  Paradife. 

The  Earth  begins  to  be  peopled,  and  the  Co-  ^^  ^fJ^ 
ruption  of  human  Nature  difcovers  itfelf.  Mel  is  '^^^^ 
murdered  by  his  Brother  Cain,  but  Punifliment  ,3^. 

/ollovirs  clofe  upon  the  Offence.    We  fee  the  Cri- 
minal fuffcring  under  the  Reproaches  of  his  own  Confciencc, 
and  retiring  from  the  Commerce  of  Men,    whofe  Hatred 
tie  had  jufHy  incurred.     By  him  the  firft  City  is  built,   and, 
among  his  Poftcrity  we  meet  with  the  firft  Beginnings  of 
Arts.     Here  we  fee  at  the  feme  time  the  Tyranny  of  the 
human  Paffions,  and  the  prodigious  Malignity  of  the  Heart 
of  Man.     The  Pofteiity  of  Seth  withftand  the 
general  Torrent,  and  continue  faithful  to  God.         987. 
jknocb  is  miraculoufly  taken  up  into  Heaven  as 
a  Reward  for  his  upright  walking  with  his  Maker.     Th# 
Pofterity   of    Seth  intermarrying  with  the  Defcendants  ot 
Caifiy  or  in  the  Language  of  Scripture,  the  Sons  of  God 
going  in  unto  the  Daughters  of  Men,  an  univerfal  Corruption 
enfued.    God,  no  longer  able  to  bear  with  the  Widcednefi  of 
Men,    refolves    upon   their    Deftru£b'on,    and 
makes  known  his  Purpofeby  the  Mouth  of  his        'SS^* 
Servant  N^ah ;  but  they  continuing  hardened  in 
their  Iniquities,  the  Earth  is  covered  widi  a    Delugp  of 
Watert  and  all  Mankind  cut  offi  Noah  and  his  Family  ex- 
cepted   This  happened  in  Ae  1656th  Year  of  the 
Worid,  and  the  2366th  of  the  ^lian  Period.    It        1656. 
is  w#rth  obicrving,  that  as  the  Deluge  was  uni* 

B  b  4.  verfaV       ^ 


F.  Here,  as  I  remmber,  ends  y( 
Hiilory.  And  indeed  the  Deluge  v 
Epocha.  The  rcpcopling  of  Natio 
ftrudion  looks  like  a  Iccond  WorL 
of  the  former.  Proceed  therefore,  a 
of  the  Affairs  of  this  new  People, 

^Zlt'^  ^^  To  the  Times  fc 

\_^^y^     wc  myft  refer  fome  coi 

^.  Spttha.      ordinary  Courfe  of  Nad 

^leDtiiigt,      doubdcfs   caufed   ^rcat 

1656.         inofphrrc,    which  "now 

friendly  to  the  Frame  and    Textu 

^  Hence  the  Abridgment  of  the  Life  < 

dable  Train  of  Difuafcs  which   hz 

Havock  in  the  World,     The  Me 

of  Noah^  the  firft  Founders  of  Nat 

prefervcd   among  the  fevcral    Pcopi 

Japhei  who  peopled  tlie  greatell  Pari 

long  famous  under  the  celebrated  I 

was  revered  as  a  God  by  the  Egyp 

JnpiUr  Hamtmn,     And  the  Memoi 

held  in  Hojiour  anions; 

1 7S7-        dajits,     l^he  Hrft  confide 

kind  was  occafioned  by 

guagcs,  fent  among  them  by  God,  i 

vam  Attpmpt  of  building  a  Tower, 

to  Heavpn,     As  the  Emb,  after  th 

jd&,     which    h*-ram^    fK* 
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Hhority  upon  Conqueft.    Such  was  At  firft  Bqjb^ 
r  Kingdoms.    Nintfod  founded  his  at  JStf- 

where  the  vain  Attempt   to  build   die    1771? 
\  Tosver  had  been  made.    Much  about  the 
Time  the  Foundations   of  tfi9€Vtb  were  laid,  ani 
other   ancient    iKlingdoms  eftabli&ed*     They  were 

fmall  Extent  in  their  nrft  Beginning,  as  is  eafy  to  fup* 

In  Egypt  alone  we  meet  wim  four  Dynaffies'  or  Prin- 
es;  Thebes  J  ThiHy  Memphis^  and  Tkjif /.  TodiisAge 
e  may  refer  the  Origin  of  the  Egyftiem  Laws  and  Policir« 
ly  they  began  to  diftinguifh  themfidh^es  by  their  Aftronomi* 
lowledge,  which  was  alfo  cultivated  with  no  left  Ardour 
r  the  Chaldeans',  for  fo  far  back  did  their  Obfervations  of 
ivenly  Bodies  reach,  ac<;ordine  to  die  Accounts  (ent  from 
m  to  AriftotU  by  Galijibenes  me  Philoibpher.  You  will 
f  fuppofe  that  if  the  fpeculadve  Sd^iices  btg^i  bjr 
rime  to  be  coltivated,  thofe  prafiical  Azts  diSit  fjpiil 
\  £afe  and  Accommodadons  of  human  Life  would  not 
gleded.  Noah  had  doubdefe  prefenred  all  die  Invoi- 
^  the  old  World ;  but  as  die  Face  of  Nature  was  coi£- 
y  altered  by  the  Deluge,  new  Contrivances  muft  be 
M  to  their  prefent  Circumftances.  Hence  Agriculture^ 
tedure,  and  the  Art  of  polifliing  Mankind,  are  found 
ve  ffeurifhed  very  early  in  the  Weftem  Parts  df  die 
d,  where  Noah  and  his  Deicendents  firft  fetded.  In 
urtion  as  we  remove  from  them,  we  meet  with  notfainr 
(aibarity  and  a  (avage  Wildnefi.  Even  Graa  \tSSSl 
I  led  the  Way  in  Arts  and  Sciences  to  the  odier  £»- 
f  Nations,  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  die  moft  ms 
f  G)ncems  of  human  Life,  till  Strangers  arrivins  firom 
iaftern  Countries,  brought  along  with  diem  die  Know* 

of  thofe  more  improved  Nations.  But  dio'  Arts  and 
ces  thus  flourlfhed  in  die  Eaft,  the  Knowlecfee  of  die  true 
feems  to  have  decayed  verv  early.  Tradition  intioduc- 
any  abfurd  Notions  into  Keligton,  and  mMie  Way  for 
grofi  Ideas  of  the  Deit^  that  foon  overipread  the  Worlds 
Number  of  faKe  Divinities  multiplied  exceedingly ;  and 
vas  what  gave  Occafion  to  the  Vocation  df  Ahrabam. 
li^  happened  about  four  hundred  and  twenty-  ^•^^*^ 
''ears  after  the  Deluge,  and  in  the  2793d  ** 

of  the  Julian  Period.  For  then  it  was,  diat 
everal  Nations  of  the  Earth  walking  after 
own  Waya,  and  foreettuig  him  that  made 
S  God,  to  hinder  in  tome  meafure  the  Ph>^ 
of  this  univerfal  Depravation^  refolved  to  leparaCe  for 
df  a  chofen  People.    Abraham  was  called  to  be  the, 

Padier 


lemea  witn  tnc  :3iimpJicit 

Magnificence  no  otherwil 

extenfive  Ho 

2148.      Inachus^    tlu 

mentioned  ir 

Kingdom  of  Argos.    Afi 

Son,  and   "Jacob  his  Gi 

thcmfdvcs  by  a  Simplici 

God.    Nor  did  they  mifs 

The  firnie  Promires  were 

experienced  the  Favour  ar 

cd  Jacob  to  the  Prejudice 

-^ .  -      deceived  in  A 

*^5^     of  God.    Ej 

the  Name  of  Eiom^  anc 

of  no  finall  note  m  hiftory 

Patriarchs,  Fathers  of  the 

them  Jujeph  holds  a  diftim 

d^ts  by  which  he  became 

plainly  fpealcs  the  imme 

which  was  thereby  prepari 

Piomjfes  made  to  Abrahan 

dement  of  JacA*%  Famili 

Tanii  was  the  Capital,  and 

of  Pharaoh,  ^acob  a  lit 

a«i^      Children  toget 

^5'<-     tickDeclarlti< 

flcntT«  in  which   h#»  nfa*^ 
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thd  inftruds  him  in  all  the  Lcaminjg  of  the  Bgyptianr. 
t  this  Time  the  People  of  Egypt  felt  out 
lies  into  fcveral  P^rts  of  Greece.    That  of     2448. 
^i  founded  twelve  Cities  or  rather  Villages  ^j 

*Uaj  of  which  was  compofed  the  Kingdom  of  Athint^ 
\  the  Egyptian  Laws  and  Religion  where  introduced  hf 
sunder.    Not  long  after  happened  di^t  famous  Flood  in 
Jy  under  Deucalion^  which  the  Greek  Poets  have  con-* 
ed  with  ^e  univerfal  Deli^     Hellen^  a  Son  of  thU 
tlicfi^  reigned  afterwards  in  Tbejaly,  and  gave  his  Nanie 
eece..    Much  about  the  fame  Time,  Cadmus  die  Son  H 
r  came  with  a  Colony  of  Phaenieians  into  Bceotia^  toA 
sd  the  ancient  City  of  Thebes.  *  Mofes  in 
can  time  advanced  in  Years,  and  being  dri-     2473. 
om  the  Court  of  Pharaoh^  becaufe  he  op- 
the  Perfecution  of  his  Brethren,    fled  into  Arabia^ 
he  fed  the  Flocks  of  his  Father-in-law  Jetbro  forty 
.    It  was  here  that  he  faw  the  Vifion  of 
iming  Bufh,  and  heard  the  Voice  of  God     2513* 
J  to  him  to  go  and  deliver  his  Brethren  from 
lavery  of  Egypt.    He  obeyed   die  Divine  Admoni- 
ind  wrought  all  thofe  Wonders  in  the  Court  of  PA#- 
of  which  we  have  fo  full  an  Account  in  Holy  Writ, 
lb  brings  us  to  the  4th  Period  of  our  Hiflory. 
Let  me  interrupt  you  here  a  Moment,  now  that  we  are 
nong  the  Egyptians^  who  feem  bjr  this  Time  to  have 
I  powerful  People.    I  have  heard  much  of  their  wifp 
tutions,  their  great  Knowledge  iii  the  Sciences,  their 
ids,  Obclifks,  Temples,   and  other  illuftrious  Monu- 
of  Wealth  and  Grandeur.    Were  diey  arrived  at  dw 
t  of  Eminence  among  Mankind,  in  the  Age  we  arc 

!l  of? 
n  a  great  meafure  they  were.     It  is  faid  of  Mofes  by 
of  Commendation,  that  be  was  inftrufled  in  all  die 
ne  of  the .  Egyptians.    You  have  feen  them  fending 

Colonics/'  civilizing  barbarous  Nations,  and  introdu- 
mone  th(^m  the  Conflitutions  of  a  juft  Policy.  Thcfe 
x)fs  mfEcient  both  of  their  Power  and  Wiflom.  Many 
r  amazing  Works,  as  the  Labyrindi,  thti  Lake  oi  Ma- 
r.  are  indeed  of  later  Date,  yet  it  is  cotain  diat  the 
ids  were  built  before  the  Times  we  "artf  fpeaking^  of. 

the  Opinion  of  feme  learned  Men,  that  the  ijraelites 
their  OpprefBon  were  employed  in  this  Service,  aJto- 
without  Foundation ;  more  efpedally  when  we  con- 
le  Nature  of  die  Slavery  under  which  they  groaned, 

which 


/i^Dcrnacie  :)ervice.     V\ 

pf  Civil  Government  an 

which  he  was  aflifted  by 

ihro.      During  thefe  Ti 

Egyptians  continued  fen< 

tions,  partic 

^Sy^*     Mean^  to  ge 

driving  out 

25S3-     ^*«'-    Upon 

cd,  who  beg 

QBcft  of  Canaan.     After 

WB^»    Unhai^ily  the  j; 

Aat  knew  Jejbua^  foi^t 

feduced  into  the  Idolatr 

drew  down  heavy  Chafti; 

fcid  into  the  Hands  of  en 

Diftrcfi  they  called  upon 

Time  to  raifi 

2599.     2ui  End  to  tl 

1  fopotamiay  an 

2679.     from  the  O; 

*  Much  about 

Son  of  Tantalusj  reigned 

to  that  famous  Peninfula. 

Aansy  received  from  his  ] 

enl^vpd  or  viftorious,  ace 

their  God,  experience  mai 

fecn  in  the  HiftoHes  nf  D^ 
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over  all  the  Eaft,  bat  now  greatly  beautified  and  enlarged  b^ 
him.  They  who  allow  1300  Years  to  Ae  firft  Jffyriam 
Empire^  nin  up  nearly  to  Ac  Times  of  Nimrod^  fijunding 
their  Soppofidon  upon  the  Antiquity  of  the  City.  But  Hi^ 
rodttus^  who  gives  it  only  520  Years,  fpeaks  of  its  Duration 
from  Ninusy  under  whom  Ac  Affyrians  extended  Aeir  Con- 
quers over  all  Ae  upper  JJia.  Under  this  Conqueror  wc  ai« 
to  place  Ae  Founding,  or  raAer  Rebuilding  of  the  anc&nt  Citf 
of  Tyre  J  which  afterwards  became  fo  famous  bjr  its  Naviga- 
tion and  Colonies.  Here  too,  or  very  foon  after,  pro^aS^ 
in  Ae  Time  of  JbimeUcby  come  in  Ae  famous  Exploits  cf 
Hercules  Ae  Son  of  Ampbitryonj  and  of  Thejeus  xCing  oif 
Athens.  This  laft  united  Ae  twelve  Diftri6b  of  Attica  imo  ' 
one  large  City,  and  gave  a  better  Form  to  the  Athenian  Go- 
vernment. Li  Ac  Reign  of  Semiramis  fo  famous  for  her 
Conquefb  and  magnificent  Works,  and  while  Jephthahyxi^ 
ed  Ijraely  Troyj^  which  had  been  already  once  ^en  by  Ae 
Greeks  in  Ae  Time  of  Laomtdon^  was  a  iecond  time  taken  and 
reduced  to  Afhes  by  the  fame  Greeks,  in  Aat  of  Priam  Ac 
Son  of  Laomedony  after  a  Sie|e  of  ten  Yean. 

This  Epocha   of   Ae  DeftrufHon  of   Troj^    Tears  of  tU 
which  happened  about  J08  Years  after  Ae  De-    ^  ■^T^ 
parture  out  of  Egypt^  and  in  Ae  3S30A  Year  of    \^^o^ 
the  Julian  Period,  is  confiderable,  not  only  on     ftr  '^^•f 
Account  of  Ae  Greatnefs  of  Ae  Event,  celebra-    ^'^• 
ted  by  fo  many  famous  Poets  boA  Greek  and  Latin ;       aaao. 
but  alfo  becaufe  it  furnifhes  a  proper  Date,  in  talcing  Account 
of  the  fabulous  and  heroic  Times.    Thefe  Ages  of  Fi(^on  and 
Romance,  where  Ae  Poets  place  Aeir  Heroes  Ae  Offspring  of 
the  Gods,  are  not  very  remote  from  the  &tz  we  are  (peak- 
ing of.    For  in  the  Time  of  Laomedon  Ae  FaAer  of  Priam, 
appeared  all  Ae  Worthies  concerned  in  Ae  Expedition  of  Ae 
Golden  Fleece  \  JafoUj  Hercules,  Orpheus,  Cajior,  Pollux,  iC(U 
and  even  in  the  Age  of  Priam  himfelf,  we  fee  Achilles,  Aga^ 
memnon,  Menelaus,  HeSfor,   Ulyffes,  Diomedes,  Sarpedon  Ae 
Son  of  Jupiter,  Mneas  Ae  Son  of  Venus,  whom  Ae  Romans 
acknowledged   for  their  FaAer  and  Founder,    wiA  many 
oAers,  the  Boaft  of  Nations,  and  Ae  Pride  of  Ae  moft  re- 
nowned Families.     Round  Ais  Epocha  therefore  we  may  ga- 
Aer  what  is  moft  illuflrious  and  great  in  Ae  heroic  Times. 
But  Ae  Tranfa£lions  of  holy  Wnt  during  this  Period,  are 
yet  more  ailoniAing.    The  prodigious  StrengA  of  Sam/on 
and  his  amazing  Exploits,  the  Adminiftration  of  £//,  Samuel   . 
the  cbofen  Prophet  oS  God,  Saul  Ae  firft  King  of  Ifrael,  his 
ViSorieS)  Prcfumption,  aiid  unhappy  Fall^  are  Events  Aat 
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le  Fietjr  of  that  Prince  rewarded  with  a  memorable  Vifioiy 
ver  the  revolted  Tribes.    In  the  Time*  of  Jfa  his  Son  and 
4Kxeflbr,  Omri  King  of  Ifrael  built  Samarta^ 
irhich  thenceforth  b^ame  the  Capital  of  that       3080* 
kingdom.  Next  fojlow  the  pious  Reim  of  Jehofo^ 
bat  in  Judahy  and  the  Idolatry  and  Impieties  of  Ahah  an4 
ffzebel  m  Ifrael^  with  the  iignal  Vei^ance  of  Heaven  for 
he  Blood  ot  Nahoth.    ^bout  this  Time  vre  are  to  place  die 
**oundation  of  Carthage  by  Dtdo^  who  tranfporting  a  Coloiqf 
f  Tyrians  into  Africay  chofe  a  Place  for  her  new  City  coo- 
'eniently  fituated  for  Traffick,    Tlie  Mixture  of  Tyrians  and 
IfrUans  contributed  to  the  makine  it  both  a  warlike  and  a 
rading  City,  as  will  appear  in  the  Sequel,     yudab  and  IJrael 
wtTt  in  the  mean  time  die  Scene  of  amazing  Revolutions  and 
Wonders.      Jehoram  by  marrying  the  Daughter  of  Abab^ 
W9S  feduced  into  the  Idolatry  of  diat  wickra  Family,   and 
Ifew  down  upon  himfelf  the  Venseance  of  Heaven.     Jibm 
akes  Poffeffion  of  the  Throne  of  ifracly  and  de- 
hro)rs  the  whole  Pofterity  of  Abab.     Jehoram     3120. 
King  of  Judahy  and  Ahaziab  his  Son,  with  the 
^reateft  Part  of  the  Royal  Familv,  are  all  (lain  about  the 
fame  Time,   as  Allies  and  Friends  of  die  tlovSe  of  Abab, 
4thaliah  upon  hearing  this  News,  reiblves  utterly  to  extin- 
;ui(h  the  Houfe  of  David^  and  putting  to  Death  all  that  re- 
nained  of  that  Family,  eveo  to  her  own  Children,  uflupft 
the  Crown  of  Judah.    But  Joajh  preferved  bv  die  Care  of 
Jehojhebah  his  Aunt,  and  brought  ud  privately  in  the  Temple 
'7  y^hoiada  the  High-Prieft,  after  fix  Years  puts  an  End  to 
the  Ufurpation  and  Life  of  Athaliah.    During  all  this  Time^ 
Elijah  and  Elijha  were  working  thofe  Wonders  and  Miracles 
in  Ifraely  which  have  made  their  Names  fo  famous  in  holy 
Writ    Let  us  now  look  abroad  a  little  into  pro&ne  Hfi/- 
tory,  which  begins  to  fumifli  more  ample  Materials,  and  en- 
tertain us  with  the  gradual  Rife  of  diofe  Grecian  Common* 
wealths,  that  made  10  great  a  Figure  in  ancient  Times.    For 
during  the  Period  we  are  fpeaking  of,  according  to  the  moft 
received  Opinion,  flouriftied  Lycurgus  the  femous  Spartan 
Lawgiver.      The  Bounds  I  have  prefcrib'd  myfelf  in  this 
Dilcourfe,  will  not  allow  of  my  laying  before  you  a  Scheme 
of  thofe  admirable  Inftitutions,  which  rendered  Lacedemon  the 
moft  powerful  and  illuftrious  City  of  Greece.    You  can  read 
them  at  large  in  the  Hiftories  of  thofe  Times.    I  fhall  only 
obierve,  that  as  it  was  the  chief  Aim  of  this  Lawgiver  to 
baniih  Luxury  and  Avarice,  and  introduce  a  warlike  Spirit 
among  the  People  \  nodiing  could  be  more  happQy  contrived 
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dtrti  to,  and  was  at  a  Lofi,  as  not  trell  knowing  what  it 
neant 

G.  Varro  divided  the  whole  Series  of  Time  into  three  Pe* 
itxls.  The  firft  extended  from  the  Creation  of  the  World 
o  the  Deluge,  and  is  by  him  called  the  unknown  Age,  there 
)eing  nothing  in  profane  Hiftorians  relating  to  diat  Time, 
vhich  has  any  Appearance  of  Truth.  The  fecond  Period 
-cached  from  the  Deluge  XA  die  firft  Olympiad^  and  this  is 
nrhat  he  ftiled  die  fabulous,  for  the  ReafbnS  mentioned  above. 
The  third  and  laft,  beginning  with  die  firft  Olympiad^  was 
rarried  down  to  the  Age  in  which  thisit  Author  vntAt^  and 
nay  by  us  be  extended  tp  the  preient  Timesi  He  calls  it  the 
lifloriral  Period,  becaufe  henceforward  the  TranfadUons  of 
Mankind  are  handed  down  to  us  by  Euthfiil  and  authendc 
R^ladorls  ;  fo  that  the  Olympiads^  while  they  conftitute  the 
jreat  Epoeha  of  the  Greeks^  are  at  the  fame  time  to  be  con- 
lidered  as  dien  ^ra  of  true  Hiftory.  However,  this  holds 
»ily  in  refpeA  of  the  Tranfa^ons  of  the  Heathen  World, 
nalmuch  as  holy  Writ  fumifhes  a  true  and  authentic  Rela- 
tion of  the  Affairs  of  the  chofen  People,  from  the  Times  of 
/fbrabam  the  Father  and  Founder  of  the  Jewijh  Nation  ; 
ind  has  even  traced  Things  back  in  a  general  Summary,  to 
:he  firft  Formation  of  the  Univerfe.  By  this  means  I  have 
Tctn  enabled  to  lay  before  you  a  juft  Account  of  the  Progrefi 
iE  human  Affairs ;  and  deducing  Hiffory  from  its  Source, 
lave  preferved  the  Chain  of  Ases  unbroken,  and  difpofed  of 
:fae  fcattered  Fragments  of  pronme  Hiftory^  According  to  the 
rue  Places  they  ought  to  po^lTeis  in  the  general  Courle  of 
rime.  Sacred  Hiftoiy  b  very  foon  going  to  leave  us ;  but 
^e  may  efteem  it  a  Happineis^  that  having  conduced  us 
«rith  Certainty  thus  far,  we  are  arrived  at  a  Period  where 
he  Relations  of  other  Writers  may  be  depended  on*  Thus 
he  Thread  of  Hiftory  is  continued,  We  fee  Ages  fucceeding 
>ne  another  in  a  conncdled  Series,  we  can  purlue  the  Aflairs 
>f  Mankind  in  a  juft  and  orderly  Progreffion,  from  their  firfl^ 
Driginal,  to  the  Times  in  which  we  live.  But  to  return* 
irhence  we  digrefted.  Azariah  was  fucceeded  in  the  King* 
tarn  of  Jndab  by  his  Son  Jotham^  who  proved  a  wife  and 
Mous  Prince.  JJrael  mean  while  was  torn  with  inteftine  Di- 
/ifions.  Shdllum  had  flain  Zachariah  the  Son  of  Jeroboam^ 
md  ufurped  the  Crown  ;  which  infpiring  Minaoem  with 
Elopes  of  gratifyindt  his  Ambition  by  die  like  means,  he  con- 
pired  asainft  the  tlfurper,  and  ferved  him  as  he  had  done  his 
awfiit  Prince.  Pul  was  at  thb  Time  King  of 
4jryria^  who  taking  Advantage  of  thcfc  Diftur-    3  33* 
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brated  at  Rom  on  the  fame  Day,    This  /En  fo  reinar]ua>Ie 
in  Ififtory,  as  fervmg  the  beft  of  any  to  dire£t  us  in  regulat* 
iflg  our  Accounts  of  the  Weftem  and  European  Nations,  is 
removed  but  a  few  Years  from  anodier  of  no  lefi  Note  in  die 
£aftem  Chronology.    For  about  fix  Years  after  the  building 
of  Rpmij  according  to  the  Computation  of  Farro^  happen^ 
the  Down&I  of  the  AJfyrian  Monarchy,  occafioned  chiefly 
hy  the  Effeminacy  of  Sardanapalus.    This  Prince  n^le£ting 
wholly  the  Adminiflration  of  public  Affairs,   and  mutting 
himfelf  up  iii  his  Palace  amongfl  bis  Women  and  Eunuchs, 
fell  into  Contempt  with  his  Su)^e£b  \  whereupon  Arbaces  Go- 
vernor of  Media^  and  Belefis  Governor  of  Babylon^  confpir* 
ing  againfl  him,  befieged  him  in  his  Capital,  and  reduced 
liini  at  lafl  to  the  Neceffity  of  perifhing  miferably  with  his 
Wives  and  Eunuchs  in  the  Flames  of  his  own  Palace.     Upon 
the  Diflbludon  of  diis  mighty  Empire,  there  arofe  two  others 
in  its  Stead,  founded  by  the  two  Leaders  of  the  Confpiracy.  Be^ 
h^s  had  Babyton^  Chaldeay  and  Arabia ;  and  Arbaces  all  me  reft^ 
6eiefi$  is  the  fame  with  Nabonajfar^  from  the  Beginning  of 
Whofe  Reign  at  Babylonia  commenceth  the  famous  Afbonomi- 
cal  ^ra  I  am  fpeakine  of,  from  him  called  the  ^ra  of  Na-^ 
honaffar^    For  this  ibhi  we  are  beholden  to  Ptolemfs  Canoh, 
Which  beginning  with  Nabonajfar^  carries  down  the  Succefli- 
ta  of  the  Babylonian  Kings,  and  afterwards  of  the  Perfian 
and  Macedonian^   quite  beyond  the  Birth  of  Chrift,     This 
Canon  is  a  fare  Guide  in  Regard  to  the  Eaflerrf  Chronology, 
and  comes  in  the  moff  opportunely  that  can  be  imagined,  for 
^e  connedHng  of  facred   and  profane  Hiflory.     For  as  it 
commenceth  feveral  Years  before  the  Babyionijh  Captivity,  by 
which  the  Courfe  of  the  Jewijh  Hiftory  is  interrupted  j  we 
can  here  take  up  the  Series,  and  continue  down  the  Account 
6f  Time  with  Certainty,  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Chriftian 
iEra.     The  firft  Year  of  Nabonaffar  coincides  with 
the  feventh  Year  of  Rome^  the  fecond  of  the  8th    3157. 
Olympiad,  the  747th  before  Chriji^  and  the  3967 
of  the  Julian  Period.     In  the  mean  time  Ahaiz  having  fuc-^ 
ceeded  his  Father  Botham  in  the  Kingdom  of  Judahy   was 
attacked  by  Re%in  King  of  Syria ^  and  Pekah  King  of  Ifrael\ 
whereupcwi  applying  to  the  King  of  AJfyria^  who  is  in  Scripture 
called  Tiglath-PiUfery  he  readily  obtained  his  Affiftance.  Tliis 
Tiilatb-Pilefer  is  by  fome  conjeftured  to  be  the  fame  with 
Arbaces  x\it  Mede  \  but  the  more  probable  Opinion  is,  that 
he  was  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Affyria^  his  Name  Tiglatb'^ 
Pul'Ajfar^  having  a  plain  Refemblance  of  Pul^  and  Sardan^ 
Puly  the  Names  of  the  two  fiormer  Kings.    It  is  likely  there- 
fore, that  taking  Advantage  of  the  Confufion  that  followed 
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narchs.     While  Efarhaddon  was  thus  enlarging  his  Empire, 
the  Medes  were  beginning  to  render  themfelves  conftderaUe 
by  die  wife  Adminiftration  of  Deieces  their  firft  King,     He 
had  been  raifed  to  the  Throne  on  account  of  his  Virtue,  and 
to  put  an   End   to  the  Diforders  occafioned   by 
the  Anarchy  under  which  his  Countrjrmen  then    3296* 
lived.     He  built  the  City  of   Ecbaiana^  and  laid 
the  Foundations  of  a  nii^ty  Empire.     Rome  begins  now  to 
incrcafe  in  Power  and  Territory,  tho'  by  flow  Advances  at 
firft.     Under  Tullus  Hoflilius  her  third  King,  and 
in  the  83d  Year  of  the  City,  happened  the  fa-    3331* 
mous   Combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatli^   by 
which  Alba  was  fubjedied,  and  its  Citizens  incorporated^ with 
the  vidorious  Romans^     At  this  Period  begins  the 
Reign  of  Pfammiticbsis  in    Eg)ft.      It  had  fomc    3334. 
time  before  been  divided  into  twelve  Parts,  over 
which  reigned  twelve  Princes,  who  as  a  Monument  of  their 
Union  built  the  famous  Labyrinth.     But  Pfammitichusj  who 
was  one  of  them,  incurring  the  Jealoufy  of  the  reft,  di^  ex- 
pelled him,  whereupon  he  drew  any  Army  together,  fubdued 
and  dethroned  the  eleven  confederate  Princes,  and  feized  on 
the  whole  Kingdom  for  himfelf.  As  the  hnians  and  Cartons  had 
been  very  ferviceable  to  him  in  this  Revplutton,  he  granted 
them  an  Eflabliftiment  in  Egypt,,  hitherto  inaccefHble  to  Stran-> 
gers.     On  this  Occafion  be^ui  the  firft  Commerce  between 
die  Egyptians  and  Greeks^  wliich  as  it  was  ever  after  conftant- 
ly  kept  up,  we  are  to  account  this  aceording  to  Herodotus  the 
lEtz  of  true  Egyptian  Hiftory ;  all  that  goes  before  beuig  (9 
darkened  by  die  Fables  and    Inventions   of  the 
Priefts,  that  it  feems  very  little  worthy  of  Credit.    3348. 
In  Media^  Phraortes  fiieceeded  his  FaUier  DeioceSj 
and  after  a  Reien  of  22  Years  left  the  Kingdom  to  his  Son 
CyaxanSy  in  wnofe  Time  happened  the  Imtption  of  the  Scy-r 
ibians^  who  vanquifliing  Cyaxares  in  Battle,  difpoflefled  him 
of  aH   the   upper    Apa^   and    reigned    there    twen^*eight 
Yeans.     In  Judab^  Ammon  fucceeding  Manaffib^  after  a  (hort 
Reign  left  tne  Kingdom  to  his  Son  Jofiabj  who  proved  a 
pious  Prince,   and  thoroughly  reformed   the  Jewtjb  State. 
Rmm  in  the  me^  time  was  enlai^ing  her  Territories  under 
her  4th  King  Ancus  Martins^  and  by  the  wife  Eftabliftiment 
of  incorporating  the  conquered  Nations,  increafed  in  Power 
And  '^erf  umber  of  her  Citizens.     Babylon  we  have  feen  had 
been  re-united  to  Nineveb^  and  fo  continued  till  the  Reign  of 
Cbiniladan  ;  but  he  proving  an  effeminate  Prince,  Nabopolta" 
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Evilmerodach  his  Son,  after  a  fliort  Reign  of  two  Years,   be- 
coming intolerable  even  to  his  own  Relations, 
they  confpired  againft  him  and  flew  him.     Neii^      3444- 
l[lijfar  his  Sifter's  Hufband,  who  headed  the  Con- 
^irac^,fucceeded  him.  About  this  Time P^r^/wj  ufurpcd  the 
fovcrcign  Authority  at  Athens^  which  he  held  with  various 
Change  of  Fortune  thirty  Years,  and  even  left  it  to  his  Chil- 
dren,    The  Medes  mean  while  were  increafing  in  Power  un- 
der Ajiyagti^  which  rouzing  the  Jcalou^  of  IStrtgUJfar  King 
of  Babylon^  he  declared  War  againft  tnem ;  AJlyages  dyings 
leav^  both  the  Kingdom  and  the  Care  of  the  War  to  Cyaxa- 
res  his  Son^  called  by  DmhuIj  Darius  the  Mede.  As  the  War 
wherewith  he  was  threatened  was  very  formidable,  he  applied 
to  the  King  of  Perfia^  who  had  married  his  Sifter  Mandana^ 
for  Affiftancc.     Cambyfes  fent  a  good  Body  of 
Troops,  and  with  them  Cyrus  his  Son,  Nephew     3445. 
to  Cyaxans^  whom  that  Prince  appointed  Gene- 
ral of  his  Armies  againft  the  King  of  Babylon.     Cyrus  was  a 
fDung  Prince  of  great  Hopes,  and  had  already  given  fignal 
roots  of  Courage  and  ConduA,  in  feveral  former  Wars  un- 
der Afyages  his  Grandfather.     But  his  Virtues  are  now  going 
to  diipiay  diemfelves  in  all  their  Luftre,  and  prefent  us  wim 
the  PiSure  of  a  Hero,  who  by  a  Train  of  the  moft  jglori- 
cus  Actions,  has  juftly  merited  to  be  handed  down  to  rofte- 
rity,  as  a  Pattern  of  all  that  is  truly  great  and  praife-worthy 
in  the  CharaSer  of  a  Prince  and  a  Ruler.    The  very  Name  of 
Cyrus  carried  fuch  a  Weight  of  Authority  with  it,  as  to  draw 
into  the  Alliance  of  Cyaxares^  almoft  all  the  Kings  of  the 
Eaft.    Nor  was  it  long  before  he  gave  Proofs  of  that  Merit, 
which  was  already  fo  univerfally  aicribed  to  him.    For  having 
by  his  fuperior  Abilities  in  the  Art  of  War,  vanquifhed  the 
King  of  Babylon  and  Craefus  his  Ally  in  Battle,  he  purfued  his 
Advantage  over  the  latter,  furrounded  him  in  his 
Capital,  and  got  Pofleflion  both  of  his  Kingdom     3456* 
ana  immenfe  Riches.    With  the  fame  Expedition 
he  fubdued  the  other  Allies  of  the  King  of  Babylon^  made  him- 
felf  Mafter  of  all  4fia  Minor ^  and  extended  his  Conquefls  evea~ 
into  Syria.    In  fine,  he  marched  againft  Babylon  itielf,  took 
that  mighty  City,  and  thereby  became  Mafter  of  the  whole 
Affyritm  Empire,  which  he  put  under  the  Dominion  and  Au- 
thority of  his  Uncle  Cyaxares ;  who  now  equally  touched  with 
this  hgnal  Proof  of  his  Fidelity,  as  before  with  his  gjorious 
Exploits,  gave  him  his  only  Daughter  in  Marriage.     Cyaxa- 
ris  dying  within  two  Years,    as    likewifc  Cambyfes  Kinjg 
Perjiay  Cyrus  fuccccdcd  to  the  whole  Monarchy,    In  thi, 

Cc  4  man. 
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fIerod9tus  obfervcs,  that  there  were  three  fcvcral  Tradidonr 
relating  to  them,  befidcs  that  which  he  followed  in  his  Hiflo- 
rj.     Xenopbofiy  who  was  himfelf  in  Perjia  in  the  Service  rf 
Cyrus  the  younger,  the  Brother  of  Artaxtrxes  Mnemon^  had 
an  Opportunity  of  fiilly  inftrudling  himfelf  in  the  Life  and 
Actions  of  the  ancient  Cyrus^  from  the  Annals  and  Tradi- 
tions of  the  Perjians  themfclves.     And  fure  the  Relations  of 
that  wife  Philofopher  and  able  Captain,  who  made  it  his  Bufi- 
Tick  to  fearch  out  the  Truth  in  this  Matter,  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  that  of  Cteftasy  whom  fome  of  the  moft  judici- 
ous of  his  own  Nation  ftile  a  fabulous  Writer,  unworthy  of 
Credit.     And  yet  from  him  have  Diodorus  and  Jujfin  copied 
all  they  fay.      Even  Hero  Jot  us  himfelf  ought  to  give  place 
here,    who  tho'  a  very  judicious    Hiftorian,   had   a  ftrong 
Byafs  to  the  Marvellous,  and  evidently  followed  this  Bent  of 
his  Genius,    in  the  Account  he  has  given  of  Cyrus,      But 
what  is  of  ftU!  greater  Weight,  the  Hiftory  of  Xenophon^  as 
it  is  itfelf  the  beft  conncfted,  and  the  moft  probable  of  any, 
(o  does  it  ex^flly  agree  with  Scripture,    which  on  account, 
of  its  Antiquity,  aud  the  near  Relation  of  the  Affairs  of  the 
ytws  with  thole  of  the  other  Ea(iern  Nations,  would  evident- 
ly deferve  the  Preference  to  the  Greek  Accounts,  were,  we  to 
confider  it  as  no  more  than  a  bare  Hiftory  of  thcfe  TimeSi- 
In  reality,  the  Greeks  knew  but  little  of  the  Affairs  of  the 
more  remote  Eaftcrn  Nations.     Probably  the  Medes  under 
Deioces  and  his  Succeffors,  tho*  far  inferior  in  Power  to  the 
JJfyrian  Monarchs,  had  ncvcrthelefs  extended  their  Gonouefts 
into  yffta  Minor^  and  the  Nations  bordering  upon  the  Greek 
Colonies.     By  this  means  they  became  famous  in  thofe  Parts, 
and  the  Empire  of  all  Jfta  wias  afcribed  to  them,  becaufe  the 
other  Princes  of  the  Eafi  were  but  little  known.     That  this 
was  but  ^  mere  Effcdl  V)f '  Ignorance  in  the  Greeks^  appears 
not  only  from  the  ill  Agreement  of  their  Relations  with  Scrip-^ 
ture,   but  likewife  from  their  Contrariety  to  fuch    of  the 
Writers  of  their  own  Nation,  as  feem  to  nave  been  heft  in- 
formed, and  to  have  fearched  into  thefe  things  with  the  great^' 
eft  Care.     Herodotus  promifcs  a  particular  Hiftory  of  the  Jf- 
fyriansy  but  no  fuch  Work  is  come  down  to  us ;  whether  \t 
be, that  the  Piece  itfelf  is  loft,  or  that  he  never  found  Time 
to  compofe  it.      We  have   all   the  reafon   in  the   World 
however  to  believe,   that  he  would  not  have  omitted  the" 
Kings  of  the  fecond  AJfyrian  Monarchy,  fince  in  thofe  Books 
rf  his  that  ftill  remain,  wc  meet  with  the  Name  of  &ffw- 
'heriby  who  was  one  of  them,  and  is  there  fpoken  of  as 
King  of  the  JJfyrhns  and  AraHans,    Strah^  one  of  the 
2  moft 
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bare  Change  of  the  Prince,  or  the  Removal  of  the  Imperial 
Seat  from  one  City  to  another,  fhould  not  induce  us  to  mul- 
tiply the  Number  of  Empires  without  Neceffity,  when  it  is 
known  that  the  fame  People,  and  under  the  fame  Name  too, 
all  alone  held  the  Dominion  of  the  Eaji, 

P.  Here  I  begin  to  be  fenfible  of  the  great  Advantage  of 
Cleamefs  of  Method.  Ahneady  I  am  forming  in  my  Mind 
an  Idea  of  the  four  great  Empires,  rifing  in  Succeflion  one 
after  another:  the  Ajfjriariy  the  Perfian^  the  Greciariy  and 
the  Roman.  The  firft  I  think  I  have  got  a  pretty  diftind 
Notion  of.  I  have  feen  its  Rife,  Continuance  and  Fall ;  cao 
eoTmt&,  its  Hiftory  with  that  of  other  Nations,  and  hj 
viewing  it  in  relation  to  the  feveral  Periods  and  Epochas  th^ 
&I1  within  the  Compafe  of  its  Years,  am  able  to  trace  in  my 
Mind  the  moft  remarkable  Events  and  Revolutions  of  Hi-s 
^ory,  fKTCording  to  the  due  Order  of  Time  in  which  they 
happened.  I  mention  this  that  you  may  fee  how  I  have  im- 
proved by  your  paft  Inftruilions,  and  wnat  Hopes  I  may  juft- 
ly  entertain  in  regard  of  thofe  that  are  to  come.  But  now 
that  you  have  cleared  up  this  Part  of  Hiflory,  and  removed 
Ibme  Miftakes  I  had  fallen  into  in  relation  to  diefe  dark  Ages, 
I  can  liften  with  greater  Satisfa£lion  to  the  Account  vou  are 
iicxt  to  enter  upon  of  the  Perfian  Monarchy,  and  (hall  en- 
deavour as  little  as  poiHblc,  to  diflurb  die  Courfe  of  your 
Narration  by  unfeafonable  Interruptions. 

G.  In  the  4178th  Year  of  the  Julian  Period, 
ai8  Years  after  the  Building  of  Rome^  and  536     ^''^•-^^* 
before  the  Birth  of  Chrljl^  Cyrus  fuccecding  to    ^.^^^ 
Ac  Throne  of  Cyaxares^  and  becoming  fole  Mo-      g,  Bpo^ta, 
narch  of  all  the  Eaji^  here  we  are  to  hx  the  Be-    TU  Reign  •/ 

?'nnii^  of  the   Perfian  Empire.     In  the  firft    ^-^^^p 
t9x  of  hn  Reign  he  publifhed  the  famous  De-        34«>»'» 
crec  for  rebuilding  die  Temple  of  JemfaUm^  the 
fisventy  Years  Captivity  being  now  compleateS,  according  as 
bad  been  foretold  by  the  Prophets.     Servius  Tullius   ftill 
mgfk*d  at  R9mi.    He  had  greatly  enlarged  the  City,  and  by 
hb  mild  and  popular  Adminiftration  was  become  the  Darline 
€i  his  SubfeSs.     This  excellent  Prince  fell  a  Sacrifice  at  laft 
tp  Ae  Perfidy  of  his  own  Daughter^  and  the  ambitious  De- 
figns  of  his  Son-in-law  Tarqutn  the  Proud,  who 
fuccecded  him  in  the  Throne.    Cyrwj  after  a  Reign      3470. 
of  feven  Years,  left  his  Kingdom  to  his  Son  Cam-      3475. 
tyfis.   Under  him  the  Ptrfians  enlarged  their  Em- 
pire by  the  Conqueft  of  Sgy^t;    He  proved  however  a  very 
brutal  Prince,  unworthy  to  nil  the  Throne  of  Cyrus.    Hw 
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called  afterwards  Mons  facer.     However,  the  mild  Pcrfuafroiis 
of  Menenius  yfgrippa^  and  the  Conceffion  made  by  the  Senate 
of  new  Pkbeian  Masiftrates,  whofe  Office  it  was  to  proteS 
the  People  ac^inft  me  Confuls,   appeafed  then-  Difcontents, 
and  reftored  1  ranauillity  to -the  State.    The  Law  appointing; 
the  Inftitution  of  mefe  Magiftratcs  was  called  the  facred  Law, 
and  the  Magiftrates  themfelves  had  the  Title  of  Tribunes  of 
the  People,  This  remarkable  Revolution  happen- 
ed in  the  260th  Year  of  the  City.    Hippias  we     3510. 
have  feen  had  retired  into  Pirjia^  and  was  foUi- 
citing  Darius  to  make  War  upon  the  Athenians. 
He  at  length  prevailed,  and  mardonius  was  fent     3514. 
with  a  numerous  Army  againft  them:  but  Milti" 
adis  with  a  handful  of  Men,  gave  the  Perjsans  Battle  in  the 
Plains  of  Maratbon^  and  entirely  routed  them.     This  Vi- 
ctory is  the  moft  renowned  in  ancient  Hiftory,  for  the  Athe^ 
nians  did  not  exceed  ten  thoufand,  and  the  Perjians  have  been 
computed  at  twenty  times  their  Number.      At  Romt  the 
Feuds  between  the  Nobility  and  the  People  ftill  fubfifted. 
The  Baniihment  of  Coriolanus  had  well  nigh  proved  fatal  to 
the  Commonwealth,  which  owed  its  Deliverance 
from  the  imminent  Danger  ti\at  threatened  it,  to     3516. 
the  Tears  of  the  inceirfed  Hero*s  Mother.     In 
the  mean  time  Xerxes  fucceeding  Darius  in  the     3519. 
Throne  of  Perfta^  prepared  to  revenge  the  De- 
feat at  Marathon^  by  a  new  Expedition  againft  Greece,     He 
is  faid  to  have  been  followed  in  this  Attempt  by  an  Army 
of  feventeen    hundred    thoufand   Men.     Leonidas   King  of 
Sparta^  with  only  three  hundred  Lacedemonians^ 
encountered  his  whole  Force  in  the  Streights  of     3524* 
TbermipiUe.    For  three  Days  he  made  good  the 
Paflcs  againft  the  numerous  Army  of  the  Perjians ;  but  being 
at  length  furrounded,  he  and  his  r  oUowers  were  all  (lain  up- 
on the  Spot.     Bv  the  wife  Coiinfels  of  Themijiocles  the  Athe- 
nian  Admiral,  tne  naval   Army  of  the  Per/tans  was  this 
fame  Year  vanquiftied  near  Salamisy  and  Xerxes  in  great  Fear 
repailed  the  Hellefponty  leaving  the  Command  of  his  Land* 
Forces  to  A^ardonius.     But  he  too  the  Year  after 
was  cut  in  Pieces  vTith  his  whole  Army  near  Pla-     3525* 
tfa^  by  Paufanias  King  of  the  Lacedemonians^ 
and  Ariftides  fumamed  the  Jtifty  General  of  the  Athenians. 
TTiis  Batde  was  fought  in  the  Morning,  and  the  Evening 
of  the  fame  Day  their  naval  Forces  obtained  a  memorable 
Vifiory  over  the  Remainder  of  the  Per/tan  Fleet,  at  Mjcalt 
a  Promontory  on  the  Continent  of  Afia.    Thus  ended  all  tht 

grcac 
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great  Defigns  of  Xerxa  In  a  miferable  DifappoiJitmCnt*  and 
the  utter  Deftru6tion  of  that  prodigious  Army  with  which 
the  Year  before  he  had  marched  fo  proudly  over  the  Hillef* 
pQfit.  The  Cartbagtnii^m  by  t!iis  Time  a  powerful  People, 
had  been  engaged  by  JCerxa  to  fall  upon  the  Greik  Colonies 
in  SUily^  while  he  was  employed  aeainft  them  in  their  own 
Country;  but  they  had  no  better  Suctcls  than  the  Perjimi 
Monarch,    and   being  (hHinefully  beaten,   were  obliged   W 

abandon  the  Iftand,  Xirxts  dying  after  a  Rcign 
3540.        of  21  Years>  was  fuccecded  in  the  Kingdom  by 

jtrtaxcrxis  Lmtg;fmnm,  He  is  generally  fuppofed 
to  be  the  King  from  whom  Nihtmiab  reteived  the  Commif- 
fion  to  reftore  and  rebuild  JirufaUm.  But  it  is  now  Time 
to  turn  our  Thoughts  a  little  towards  the  Rumant^  who  having 
been  formed  under  Kings,  were  but  ill  provided  with  Laws 
fuited  to  the  Conflitution  of  a  Republic,  The  Reputation 
of  Greed  J  yet  more  renowned  for  the  Wifdom  of  its  Go-^ 
vernment  than  the  Fame  of  its  Vi^floriesj  determined  the 
Mcfmm  to  draw  up  a  Scheme  of  Laws  upon  their  Model, 
Deputies  were  therefore  feni  to  examine  into  the  ConiKruti* 
ons  of  the  fevcral  Greek  Cities^  particularly  thofc  of  Athtm^ 

whofe  Plan  of  Government  feemed  to  have  i 
35S+'        greater  Refemblancc  with  that  of  Romr,     Ten 
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fit,  that  6iCismii%  to  fubmit  any  longer  to  thefe  OffndSoa^ 
they  aboUlbed  the  DecemuiraU^  and  reftored  the  Authority 
of  the  Confuls.    Thus  did  the  Blood  of  Virginia  produce  a 
Revohidon  in  the  R9man  State,  not  unlike  what  had  before 
happened  in  the  Caie  of  Lucntia.    About  this  Time  Cim$m 
the  Jtbenian  General  rendered  himfelf  famous  by  his  many 
ViAories  over  the  Perjians^  inibmuch  that  Artaxerxes  wtaif 
of  ip  defiru&ive  a  War,  figned  a  Treaty  of  Peace  highly  to 
the  Honour  and  Advantage  of  Greice.    He  had  refelved  tty 
purfue  a  different  Scheme  of  Politics,  and  inflead  of  draw- 
ii^  their  whole  Forces  upon  himfelf,  endeavoured  to  weaken 
them  by  fomenting  their  inteftine  Divifions.    The 
War  that  (bon  after  broke  out  between  the  jftbi^      3573* 
mans  and  Laadimoniansj  made  him  feniible  of  thc^ 
Advantages  that  might  accrue  from  fuch  a  Conduft.    It  wa» 
during  this  War,  ddcribed  at  large  by  Thucydida  and  JKriM- 
fb9n^  and  known  in  Hiflory  under  the  Name  of  the  PiUpnim 
nifian  War,  that  we  read  of  PericUs^  AUibiadeSy  Tbrajyhi* 
Jus^  CUnenj   BrafidaSj   and  Lyfandn.    So   many  ilhiffrioiis 
Men,  all  flourifhing  in  the  fame  Age,  contributed  to  raife 
Gneci  to  the  highefl  Pitch  of  Glory,  and  fpread  her  Faoi^ 
to  the  moft  difunt  Nations.    This  fatal  War, 
after  it  had  lafted  27  Years,  ended  at  length  in    '3600. 
the  taking  of  Athens  by  Lyfandtr^  who  had  found 
means  to  draw  into  the  Party  of  the  Lacedimonians^  Darint 
N^ibmfj  the  Son  and  Succeiibr  of  Artaxtrxo.     But  the  Per- 
Jians  foon  became  fenfible  of  the  Error  they  bad  committed 
in  making  the  Lactdimonians  too  powerful  \  for  that  ambi* 
tioiis  Republic  having  now  no  Rival  to  fear,  began  to  ex* 
tend  ks  V  iew  to  ^^^7,  and  even  promoted  the  £x* 
pedition  of  youne Qriii  agatnfl  his  Brother  Artaxer^     3603. 
xis  Mnim$nj  wno  had  mcceeded  Darius  Nothus. 
This  ambitious  Prince  fell  in  Batde  by  his  own  Rafhnefs^  and 
left  the  ten  thoufand  Greiks  ^o  ferved  under  him,  expofed 
to  all  the  Dan»srs  of  War,  in  an  unknown  Country,  feveral 
hundreds  of  Miles  diftant  from  their  own  Homes,'  and  AiN 
tounded  on  ev«y  fide  with  numerous  Armies.     There  is  not 
any  Aing  in  Hiftoiy  more  celebrated  than  this  Retreat,  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  bv  Xenopbouy  who  himfelf  con- 
duced it,  and  was  one  of  the  aoleft  Commanders,  and  sreatefl 
l^hilofbphersofhisTime.  Thus  were  the  Gr#^^i;fl^  made  fenfi- 
ble of  the  real  Weakneis  of  the  Pirjian  Empire,  )$^ 
therto  deemed  (b  formidable  1  and  the  Exploits  of    3608. 
AgfJUaus  \xi  AJia  foon  after,  where  he  bade  fair  for 
overturning  that  mighty  Monarchy,  had  he  not  been  recalled 
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by  the  unhappy  Divifions  of  his  Counm^  were  a  plain  Proof 
that  nothing  was  wanting  but  a  good  General  and  Unioit 
among  rfiemfclvcs,    to  compleat  the  Conqueft  of  the  EaJFi 
Rsme  was  rendering  herfelf  formidable  to  aJI  d)C 
3610.       Nations  around  her,  and  Fei  one  of  the  ftrong- 
eft  and  moft  opulent  Cities  in  /fff/jf,  was  taken  1^ 
Camillui  after  a  Siege  of  ten  Yeari-     But  this  gjeat  Increafe 
nf  Territory  was   icon  followed   by   a  fatal  Cabmity  that 
brought  the  Republic  to  the  Brink  of  Ruin  j    I  mean  the  Ir- 
ruption of  the  Gouh^  who  defeating  the  Rsman 
3615-       Army,  and  advancing  againft  the  City  itlL-lf,  hid 
it  in  Alhes  in  the  363d  Year  afbr  it  had  beci^ 
founded  by  Ramulus*     Such  of  the  Senators  and  Nobk-s  as 
chofc  to  fur\'ive  the  Ruin  of  their  Country  retired  into  the 
Capitol  with  ManlitiSy  where  ^they  refolutely  defended  them- 
felves  till  they  were  rcliei^ed  by  Camttius^  whofc  ill  Ufage  and 
Banifhment  had  not  diminifhed  his  Regard  to  his  Country. 
Thus  was  Rsm^  again  reftored  to  her  former  Splendor  by  the 
Condu<S  and  Bravery  of  that  great  Min,    In  Grna  the  La- 
Cidimanian  Power  began  to  decline,  and  n>ihis  which  hither* 
to  makes  no  Figure  in  the  Hiftory  of  that  Nation^  raifed  her- 
felf to  the  higheft  Pitch  of  Gloir  by  the  Wifdom  and  Valour 
of  Epamimndas,     This  General  is  one  of  the  moft  illufbic»ys 
Characters  of  Antiquity,     He  was  pofleffed  in  an  eminentDe^ 
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an  Expedition  into  the  Er/Ji^  and  had  projected  nothing  kf^ 
than  the  total  Overthrow  of  the  Ptrjian  Empire,  when  an 
untimely  Death  hurried  him  out  of  the  World. 
Alexander^  iirnamed  the  Greqt^  his  Son,  fucceed-        3668. 
ed  him  ;  a  Prince  who  firbm  his  earlieft  Years  had 

Ken  Proofs  of  an  heroic  Soul  that  feemed  deftlned  for  the 
nqueft  of  the  tJniverfe.  Much  about  the  fame  Time  Da^ 
rius  Codomannus  afcended  the  Throne  of  Perjia.  He  had  in 
a  private  Stltion  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  Valour  and  Pru^ 
dence ;  but  it  being  his  Fate  to  encounter  the  prevailing  For- 
tune of  AUxandir^  all  his  Efforts  proVed  infufficient  to  fup- 
port  him  againft  that  formidable  Rival.  JFor  Altxander  hav- 
ing firft  fettled  the  Affairs  of  Greece^  over-run  all  Afta  MU 
ncr  with  amazing  Rapidity,  defeated  Darius  in  three  pitched 
Battles,  and  upon  the  Death  of  that  Prince,  who  was  trea-» 
cherouily  (lain  by  Bejfus^  became  fole  Monarch  of  all  the 

Here  dien  begins  our  ninth  Epocha,  not  froni 
AUxaniir\  Succeffion  to  the  Throne  of  Mace^      TtanrftU 
donia^  but  from  the  Death  of  DariuSy  in  whom     , .  ^^^ 
the  Pirjuin  Empire  ended.    For  Alexander  puHii-    ^bBpehf, 
ing  his  Vidories  with  the  utmoft  Expedition,  ahd    yiUxamier  tu 
having  made  himfelf  Mafter  of  almoft  all  the  Pro-    ^'''''^' 
vinces  of  the  £ij/?,  became  thereby  the  Founder        3^74  * 
of  the  third)  or  Macedonian  Empire.     This  hap- 
pened in  the  4384th  Year  of  the  Julian  Period,  424  Years 
after  the  Building  of  Ronuy  and  330  before  the  Birth  of  Chrijl. 
During  Ais  vifiorious  Progrcfe  of  Alexander^  Rome  was  en- 
gaged in  a  long  War  with  the  Samnites^  whom  after  many 
Battles  &e  at  length  (Ubdued,  chiefly  by  the  Valour  and  Con- 
dud  of  Papirius  Cur/or^  one  of  the  greateft  Generals  ^of  his 
*rimefc     Alexander  ftill  continuing  his  Conquefb^ 
penetrated  as  far  as  India^  and  returning  to  BabyUny        368 1 . 
there  died  in  the  33d  Year  of  his  Age*   After  his 
Death,,  his  Empire  was  varioufly  divided  among  his  Followers. 
PerdiccaSy  Ptoltmy  the  Son  of  Lagm^  Antigonus^  Seleucusj  Ly- 
fimacbuSy  Antlpaier  and  his  Son  Cajander^  who  had  been  all 
Commanders  under  this  great  ^Conqueror,  and  learned  from 
him  the  Art  of  War,  formed  a  Defign  of  rendering  them- 
felves  Maflers  of  tlie  feveral  Provinces  over  which  they  were 
conftituted  Governors.     They  facrificed  to  their  Ambition 
the  whole  Family  of  Alexander ;  his  Brother,  his  Mother, 
his  Wives,  his  Children,  and  even  his  Sifters.     Nothing  was 
to  be  feen  but  Wars,  Bloodfhed,  and  endlefs  Revolutions. 
During  thefe  Diforders  feveral  Places  of  Afta  Minor  fhcok  off 
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lual  Series  of  Wars,  for  upwards  of  480  Years,   and  now 
und  Acmfclves  Matters  of  the  whole  Country,  from  the  far-, 
eft  Part  of  Hetruria  to  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  from  the  Tufcan 
a  crofi  the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic.     ThUs  their  Ambi- 
wi  crowned  with  Succefi,    infpired  them  with  ftill  greater 
lews.     The  adjoining  Ifland  of  Sicily  as  it  lay  convenient 
r  them,   fo  was  it  poSeiled  in  part  by  the  Carthaginians^   a 
)werful  People,   whofc  Neighbourhood  they  began  to  look 
xm  with  an  Eyeof  Jcaloufy.     We  have  feen  the  Founda- 
)n?  of  this  Republic  by  vido^  and  that  it  was  confidcrable 
r  Wealth  and  Extent  of  Territory,  as  far  back  as  the  Reign 
Xerxes.   At  the  Time  we  are  fpcaking  of,  their  Dominions 
ached  a  great  way  on  both  Sides  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
yr  befides  the  African  Coatt,   of  which  they  were  entirely 
[afters,  they  had  alfo  made  many  Conquefts  in  Stain^   fet- 
jd  themfelves  in  Corfica  and  Sardinia^   and  pofleffed  feveral 
owns  in  Sicily,    This  added  to  their  immenfe  Wealth  ac- 
litcd  by  Commerce,   and  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Sea  which 
\  Nation  could  then  difbute  with  them,  made  the  Romans 
milder  them  as   formidable  Rivals,    who   if  not  (peedily 
teck'd,  might  grow  to  a  Power  too  mighty  even  for  Italy  it- 
If.     Hence  the  "Rife  of  the  feveral  Punic  Wars,  which  in 
c  End  proved  fo  fatal  to  the  Carthaginians.    That 
e  arc  now  to  fpeak  of  began  in  the  489th  Year    3739. 
'  the  City,    and  is  remarkable  not  only  as  being 
c  firft  Foreign  War  in  which  the  Romans  were  engaged. 
It  alfo  becaufe  herein  they  formed  the  Defign  of  making 
emfelves  Matters  at  Sea ;  and,  which  is  almolft  beyond  Be- 
rf",  accomplittied  it.     The  Conful  Duilius  ventured  to  fight 
ic  Carthaginian  Fleet,    and  obtained  a  compleat  Victory. 
egttlus  his  Succeflbr  no  le(s  dittineuiOied  himfelf,   and  land- 
g  in  Africa  reduced  Carthage  to  tnegreateft  Extremity  ;  in*- 
much  that  but  for  the  Arrival  of  Xantippus  the  LacedemO" 
any  it  mutt  have  been  taken.     That  experienced  General, 
r  his  wife  Conduft,    gave  a  great  Turn  to  the  Aflfairs  of 
frica,     Regulus  was  vanquittieil  and  made  Prifonef;  but  this 
cverfe  of  Fortune  ferved  only  to  add  more  Luttre  to  his* 
ame.     Being  fent  into  Italy  to  negotiate  a  Peace  and  treat 
'  an  Exchange  of  Prifoncrs,   he  ftrenuoufly  defended  in  the 
mate  that  Law  by  which  it  was  declared  inconfittent  with 
«  Glory  of  the  Roman  Name  to  redeem  Prifoncrs  taken 
aptive  in  a  Day  of  Battle.     Upon  his  Return  to  Africa  we 
c  told  he  fuftercd  a  cruel  Death  from  the  Refentment  of  the 
artbaginiansy  who  were  incapable  of  admiring  that  Noble- 
rls  of  Soul,  which  made  him  prefer  the  Intercttof  hU  Cqma- 
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try  to  all  pri>ratc  Cofifiderations*  The  Wslt  was  malntiuntti 
for  a  long  T^ime  with  various  Succds,  HsmiUaw  the  C^riim-^ 
ginianG^n^f2\  diftinguiihinghimfelf  eminently  iii  Sm/)F  by  his 
great  military  Skill ;  but  at  laft  the  CoafuJ  LuttHim  obtiiijung 
a  compJeat  Viflory  over  the  Enemy 'si  Fleet  near  the  Mgaiim 

Ifles,  Carthage  was  compelled  to  fubmit,  and  ac- 
3764.    cept  of  fuch  Terms  of  Peace  as  the  Remans  were 

pleafed  to  grant.  Immediately  after  the  Candy- 
finn  of  this  War,  which  had  laftcd  four  and  twenty  Yetrs, 
the  Carihagimam  found  themfclvcs  involved  in  another^  whith 
broii£,rht  them  to  the  very  Brbtk  of  Deftrudion-  The  meitt- 
nary^>oops  of  which  tlicir  Armies  were  compofed,  revolting 
for  want  of  their  Pay»  were  joined  by  aJmoft  alJ  the  Cities  af 
jtfrica^  who  hated  the  C^rthagiman  Government,  All  En- 
deavours to  appeafc  them  prov'd  InclTcdlual,  they  tnvcAd 
Cnrthage  itfelf,  and  that  great  Citv  was  mevitabty  loft  but  fof 
the  Valour  2nd  Conduft  of  Hcmluar  Grnamed  Bardias,  H* 
found  Means  to  vanquifh  the  Rebels,  and  recover  all  the  re- 
voked Cities,  The  Cnrthagimans  however  upon  this  Occalioci 
loft  Sardimu  by  the  Treachery  of  the  Romans ^  who  taking  «!• 
vantage  of  their  Domcflic  Troubles,  feized  that  im|Ki]tairt 
IHand,  and  even  augmented  the  Tribute  they  hadatthe  ErtdoT 
the  War  impofed  unon  that  unhappv  State.     Carthm^£  wa* 
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^  they  (cnt  Ambafladors  to  Afdruhal  to  draw  liim  by  fair 
»rds  into  a  Treaty,  wherein  he  ihould  covenant  not  to 
the  Iberus^  which  was  accordingly  agreed  to.  Hereupon 
Romans  applied  themfelvcs  ferioiuly  to  the  War  ag^nft 
Gaulsj  and  having  vanquifhed  them  in  feveral  Battles, 
ed  the  Po^  puflied  on  their  Conquefts  on  the  other  Side 
hat  River,  and  thereby  became  Mafters  of  all  Italy ^  from 
Alps  to  the  Ionian  Sea,  About  this  Tirne  died  Afdruhal 
^pain,  and  Hannibal  at  the  Age  of  25  fucceeded  him  in  die 
nmand  of  the  Army.  He  was  the  Darling  of  the  Soldiers, 
>  fancied  they  &w  in  him  all  the  Virtues  tney  had  fo  often 
lired  in  his  Father  Hamilcar.  Nor  did  his  Behaviour  after 
Promotion  di(appotnt  their  Expefbtions  ;  for  he  compleat- 
fae  Conqueft  of  Spain  with  amazing  Rapidity,  and  diink- 
himfelf  ftrong  enough  now  to  enter  upon  the  long-^o- 
ed  War  with  the  Romans^  advanced  with  his  Army  to  the 
er  Iberusy  and  invefted  Saguntum.  The  Complaints  of  the 
nan  Ambafladors  were  very  little  regarded  at  Carthage. 
t  Lofs  of  Sicily^  the  treacherous  B,ehaviour  of  the  Romans 
eizing  Sardinia^  and  augmenting  the  Tribute  exacted  at 
End  of  the  War,  and  their  unjuft  Attempts  to  abridge 
ir  Power  and  bound  their  Conquelh  in  Spain^  had  fo  irritat- 
rhe  Minds  of  the  Carthaginianiy  that  all  the  Endeavours  of 
Fa£lion  which  oppofed  Hannibal^  were  fhiitlefs.  Here- 
n  War  was  proclaimed  againft  Carthage  by 
ler  of  the  Roman  Senate,  in  the  535th  Year  of  3785. 
City.  Mean  time  Hannibal  was  taking  all 
Meafures  neceflary  to  fecure  the  Succcfs  of  his  Defigns. 
e  Italic  Gauls  were  gained  over  by  Ambafladors  fecretly 
atched  for  that  Purpofc ;  the  Nations  thro*  which  he  was 
>afs  were  for  the  mofl  part  prevailed  on  by  Prefents  not  to 
ofe.his  March  ;  and  the  Peace  of  Africa  and  Spain  were 
ired  by  ftrong  Detachments  of  Troops  left  in  diofe  Parts 
er  Ac  Command  of  proper  Governors.  When  all  tilings 
e  now  ready  for  the  Expedition,  he  crofled  the  Iberus^ 
'crfed  the  Pyrenees^  Tranfalpine  Gauly  and  the  Alps,  and 
le  pourine  down  with  all  his  Forces  upon  Italy,  wiiile  the 
nans  hardly  yet  imagined  him  fet  out  from  Spain.  The 
IV  Gauls  readily  joined  him,  and  thereby  very  feafonably 
iforced  his  Army,  which  had  fuffered  extremely  in  its  Pa^^ 
5  over  the  Alps.  Four  Battles  fucceflively  loft  made  it  proba- 
that  Rome  muft  foon  fall  into  the  Hands  of  this  irrefiftible 
iqueror.  5/Vi/y  too  followed  the  Fortune  of  theCorthaginians, 
rronymus  K.  of  Syracufe  declared  againft  the  Romany ;  almoft 
Italy  abandoned  them  5  and  the  Republic  feemed  deprive 
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Nations  of  the  Eafty   particularly  the  Pa*thtanSy 
who  headed  hy  Arfaces  expelled  the  Macedonians^     3754* 
and  ]aid  the  Foundations  of  an  Empire  which  in 
Time  extended  itfelf  over  all  the  Ifgher  Afia^    and  grew  to 
that  Strength  and  Power,  that  not  even  the  Romans  themfelves, 
when  arrived  at  their  higheft  Pitch  of  Grandeur,  were  able 
to  fliakethe  Throne  of  the  Arfac'da^   for  fo  the  P^irth'tan 
Kin^  were  called  from  Arfaces  the  Founder  of  their  Race 
and  Empire.     Thefe  Revolts  greatly  weakened  the  Empire  of 
the  Syrian  Kings,  for  henceforth  they  were  almoft  entirely  fe- 
eluded  from  all  the  ProviiKes  that  lay  beyond  the  Tigris.    Se- 
veral Attempts,  were  indeed  made  to  recover  them,    but  in 
vain,    which  obliged  them  to  turn  their  Thoughts  towards 
thofe  Parts  of  their  Dominions  that  bordered  upon  Eppt^  in- 
ibmuch  that  Judea^  which  lay  between  the  two  Kingdoms, 
became  a  Ground  of  cndlefs  Wars  and  Contentions,  and  oc- 
cafioned  the  fhedding  of  Torrents  of  Blood.     The  Romans 
after  the  Peace  with  Carthage^  began  to  turn  their  Thoughts 
towards  Greece,    Philip  King  of  Macedon  had  entered  into 
an  Alliance  with  Hannibal  when  In  Italy^  and  this  was  look- 
ed upon  as  a  fufficient  Ground  for  a  War.     The 
Coniul  Flaminius  was  fent  againft  him,    who  by     3808. 
his  Viftories  reduced  the  Power  of  that  Princ^e, 
and   reftored   the  feveral  Cities  of  Greece  to  their  Liberty. 
TTio*  every  thing  thus  gave  way  to  the  Reman  Power,   they 
could  not  yet  be  eafy  while  Hannibal^   whom  they  ftill  look- 
ed upon  as  their  moft  formidable  Enemy,  was  alive.     They 
dreaded  the  Bravery  and   enterprizing  Genius  of  that  great 
Man.     Their  Endeavours  to  deftroy  him  brought  upon  tnem 
a  new  War ;    for  being  reduced  to  fly  his  Country,    he  took 
Refuge  with  AntiochuSy   firnamed  the  Greaty  King  of  Syria  ; 
imd  infpiring  him  with  a  Jealoufy  of  the  R'im.m  Power,  per- 
fuaded  him  to  oppofe  their  growing  Greatncfs.     In  the  Ma- 
nagement of  the  War  however,  he  rcjedled  the  wife  Counfels 
of  this  experienced  General,  and  was  therefore  dlfappouited 
an  all  his  Defigns.     Beaten  by  Land  and  Sea,   he  was  com- 
pelled to  fubmit  to  the  Terms  of  Peace  impofed 
by  Lucius  Scipio  the  Brother  of  Scipio  Africanw.     3815, 
Harmihal  now  fought  Protefllon  from  Pr*'fias  K. 
ofBithyniay  where  finding  himfelf  ftill  perfecuted  by  Embaf- 
fic8  from  the  Romans^   to  avoid  falling  into  their  Hands,    he 
ended  his  Days  by  a  Dofe  of  Poifon.     Upon  the  Death  of 
Seloicus  the  Son  of  Antiochus  the  Greaty  Antixhus  Epibhanes 
who  had  been  fome  time  a  Hoftage  at  Romcy  got  Pofleffion 
of  the  Throne  of  Syria.   He  is  remarkable  for  letting  on  foot 
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Period  wc  are  fpeaking  of.  But  after  that  Defeat,  the  Sove- 
reignty of  Jfia  paffing  from  the  Pirfiam  to  the  Macedonia 
ansj  here  begins  the  third  great  Empire,  which  continued 
under  jiiexander  and  his  Succeflbrs.  The  fame  Reafoiis' in- 
duce us  to  lengthen  out  the  Tinies  of  the  Macedonian  Great- 
Jiefs  to  Ae  Defeat  of  Pnfeus  by  Paulus  Emilias ;  for  tho* 
the  Romans  had  lonj^  before  given  Law  to  Greece^  and 
even  to  the  Kings  ox  Macedon^  yet  that  Kingdom  was  not 
utterly  deftroyed  till  the  Time  of  the  above  Overthrow, 
when  becoming  a  Province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  all  the 
Power  and  Dominion  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  it,  was 
transferred  to  the  Conquerors,  and  Rome  thereby  advanced 
to  the  Sovereignty  of  the  World.  Thus  we  have  a  regular 
Succeffion  of  Empires,  eftablifhing  themfelves  one  upon  the 
Ruins  of  the  other,  and  being  now  arrived  at  the  laft  and 
greateft,  we  fliall  trace  it  in  its  ProCTpfs  and  gradual  Ad- 
vancement, which  will  compleat  the  Plan  of*  ancient  Hifto* 
jy,  and  furnifli  fuch  a  View  of  paft  Times,  as  may  be 
fufiicient  for  enabling  you  to  purfue  the  Train  of  Ages  in 
an  exa6i  connedled  ^nes. 

In  the  4546th  Year  of  the  Julian  Period, 
which  anfwers  to  the  586th  Year  of  Rome^  and     ^'^  ^f^^ 
the  i68th  before  Chrijl ;  Paulus  Emilius  having     ^^^^^^^ 
vanquifhed  Perftus^  and  reduced  his  Kingdom  to     ,0,  Epocha, 
the  Form  of  a  Roman  Province,  the  Macedonian    The  Defeat  '•/ 
Empire  ceafed,  and  that  of  Rome  fucceeded  in     ^^'''^'', 
its  Stead.     The  Conful  Emilius  was  honoured        3^3"* 
with  a  fplendid  Triumph,  and  the  Romans^  who 
were  now  Maftt^rs  of  all  Greece^  began  to  think  thcmfelvet 
more  nearly  interefted  in  the  AfFairs  of  jlfia.    An- 
U§cbus  Eptphanes  dying:,  his  Son  Antiochus  Eu^      3840. 
fai9r  a  Minor  of  nine  Years  old  fucceeded  under 
the  Tuition  of  Lyftas.     Demetrius  Soter  the  rightful  Hfhi 
was  then  an  Hoiiage  at  Rcme^  but  could  not  obtain  Leave  of 
the  Senate  to  go  and  take  PoflefTion  of,  the  Kingdom,  it  being 
judged  more  for   the  Advantage  of  the  Romans  to  have  a 
Boy  reign  in  Syria^  than  a  grown  Man  of  mature  Under- 
flanding,  as  Demetrius  then  was.     Under  Antiochus  Eupator^ 
the  Perfecution  of  the  Jews  ftill  continuing,  Judas  MacceS'* 
htm  fet  himfelf  to  oppofc  it,   and  (ignalizcd  his  Valour  bjr 
the  many   Viftories  he  obtained  over  the  Syrians.     Mean 
while  Demetrius  So  er  efcaping  from  Rome^  is  acknowledged 
by  the  Syrians  for  their  King,  and  young  Antiochus  with  nis 
Governor  Lyjias  flain.     This  however  made  no  Alteration 
"With  regard  to  the  Jews;  tliey  were  ftill  perfccuted  as  before. 
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than  that  of  War,  Politics,  and  Agriculture,  bega^  henceforth 
to  value  themfelves  upon  a  polite  Tafte,  and  the  Reliih  of 
what  was  excellent  in  the  fine  Arts.  Thus  Learning  became 
honourable  at  Rornr^  the  liberal  Sciences  were  encouraged, 
and  fucb  Advances  were  made  in  all  the  various  Branches  d 
Knowledge,  that  we  (hall  fee  the  Auguftan  Age  no  lefi  di- 
flinguifhra  bv  the  ProduAions  of  the  Men  of  Genius,  diai^ 
by  the  Exploits  and  Bravery  of  the  many  Hereos  wherewidi 
it  abounded.  Syria  in  the  mean  time  was  the  Scene  of  new 
Revolutions.  Antiochus  Theos  the  Son  of  AUxandir  Balas^ 
under  the  Tuition  of  Dihdotus  Tryphorij  dethroned  Dermtrius 
Nicaier^  who  by  his  ill  Conduct  in  th6  Government,  had  in* 
curred  the  Hatred  of  his  Subje6b.  He  recovered  his  Au- 
thority however  foon  after,  and  declared  yudea 
a  free  and  independent  State,  in  Confideration  of  386  (• 
the  Services  he  had  received  from  Simon  the 
brother  and  Succeflbr  of  ^Jonathan,  By  this  Grant  Simon 
was  conftitutcd  High  Prieft,  and  Sovereign  Prince  of  the  JtwSy 
the  Land  releafed  from  all  Taxes,  Tolls  and  Tributes,  and 
every  thing  that  bore  the  Stamp  of  a  foreign  Yoke  being  abo- 
li(hed,  fudea  henccfordi  became  a  diftind  Kingdom,  under 
Princes  of  its  own.  About  this  Time  the  Empire  rf  the  Par" 
thians  began  to  grow  formidable,  by  the  viAories  of  ATh 
thridatfSj  who  having  fubdued  India  and  BaSfria^  was  ad- 
vancing with  an  Army  towards  the  Euphrates^  to  pufli  his 
Conquefts  on  that  Side.  Whereupon  the  Inhabitants  of  thofc 
Parts,  -  calling  in  Demetrius  Nicator  to  their  Afliftance,  he 
conceived  the  Defign  of  again  reducing  the  Parthiansj  whoni 
the  Syrians  ftill  regarded  as  Rebels.  He  obtained  many 
Viftories  over  Alitbrid^tteSy  but  preparing  to  return  into  Sy- 
ria to  chaftifc  Tryphon^  who  after  murdering  Antiochus  Theos^ 
had  himfelf  ufurped  the  Crown,  he  unfortunately  fell  into  an 
Ambufcade,  and  was  made  Prifonner  by  the  Parthians,  Try^ 
phm  who  thought  himfelf  fecure  by  tnis  Difafter  of  his  Ad- 
verfary,  was  fuddenly  abandoned  by  his  Subje£b,  to  whon^ 
be  had  rendered  himfjrlf  infupportable  by  his  Pride.  As  De- 
metrius was  ftill  a  Prifoner  in  Parthia^  and  his  Children  by 
Cleopatra  were  under  Age,  it  was  neceffary  to  look  out  for  a 
Proteflor,  and  this  Office  naturally  fell  to  the  Share  of  Antio- 
chus Sidetes  the  Brother  of  Demetrius.  But  Cleopatra  ftopt 
not  here,  for  underftanding  that  Nicator  had  married  Roda- 
guna  the  Daughter  of  Phraates^  who  had  fucceeded  Mithri- 
dates  in  the  Throne  of  Parthia^  fhe  out  of  Revenge  made 
Jntioehus  Sidetes  her  Hufband.  When  he  had  fettled  himfelf 
in  the  Kingdom,  and  put  an  End  to  the  Ufurpation  of  Try. 

phsn^ 
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pbott,  he  entered  upon  f  War  with  the  Partbiansf 
3873.  under  Pretence  of  delivering  his  captive  Brother 
At  firft  he  had  full  Succefe,  overthrew  Phraates 
in  three  Battles,  and  recovered  Babylonia^  Media^  and  the 
other  Eaftern  Provinces  formerly  belonging  to  die  Syrian 
Kings,  Parihia  only  excepted,  where  Pbraates  was  reduced 
within  the  narrow  Limits  of  the  firft  Parthian  Kingdom. 
The  Parthian  Monarch  not  difcouraged  by  thcfc  Lofles, 
watched  the  Opportunity  of  the  Syrian  Army's  going  into 
Winter  Qiiarters,  where  being  obliged  to  difperfe  aJl  over  the 
Country  by  reafon  of  their  great  Numbers,  he  fell  upon  them 
uncxpcclealy,  and  aJvancnig  againft  Antiochus^  who  was 
haftening  with  the  Forces  about  hun  to  help  the  Quarters  that 
lay  next  him,  he  over- powered  him  with  Numbers,  flew  him 
and  all  his  Followers,  and  pufliing  his  Advantage,  made  fo 
dreadful  a  Slaughter,  that  there  fcarcc  returned  a  Man  into 
Syria  of  all  this  numerous  Army,  to  carry  thither  the  xnoum- 
ful  News  of  fo  terrible  an  Overthrow.  In  the  interim  De- 
metrius was  returned  into  Syria^  and  on  his  Brother's  Death 
there  again  recovered  the  Kingdom.  For  Pbraates  after  be- 
ing thrice  vanquifhcd  by  Jntiocbus  had  releafed  him  from  his 
Captivity,  and  fent  him  back  into  Syria^  hoping  that  by  nuf- 
irig  Troubles  there  for  the  Recovery  of  his  Crown,  he  might 
force  Antlochus  to  return  for  the  fupprefling  of  them.     But 
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of  PiTfamus  dying,  left  the  Ramans  Heirs  to  his  immenfe 
Weal^,  who  not  Satisfied  with  the  Dominion  of  Itafy^  Grtict^ 
and  Africa^  were  now  beginning  to  extend  their  Conquefts 
bepond  the  Alps^  where  Sixtius  having  fubdued  the  Saluvians^ 
erablifhed  the  firft  Reman  Colony  at  Asx  in  Pnvence.    Fs» 
bins  defeated  the  AlUbrogians^  and  Narboneft  Gaul  was  re- 
'  duoed  into  the  Form  of  a  Province.    But  tho*  the  Republic 
was  thus  enlarging  her  Territories  abroad,  (he  was  hi  from 
enjojring  that  domeftic  Tranquillity  which  makes  the  Secu- 
rity and  Strength  of  a  State.     The  Avarice,  Ufuipadon,  and 
Ambition  of.  the  Patricians^  had  encroached  fo  ntr  upon  the 
Prooerdes  and  Privileges  cf  the  People,  that  thev  flood  in 
need  of  new  Defenders  to  (ave  them  from  abfolute  Ruin. 
The  two  Gracchi  who  generoixfly  undertook  that  Office,  be- 
ing over-powered  by  the  Fadion  of  the  Nobility,  perifhed 
in  the  elorious  Attempt.    After  them  fiew  Tribunes  arofe 
pofleflecf  of  that  noble  Spirit  of  Liberty,    which  hitherto 
makes  fo  eminent  a  Part  of  the  Chara^er  of  this  brave 
People.    FaAion,  Bribery,   and  Corruption,  began  to  pre- 
vail univeHally  among  them,  and  we  (hall  foon  fee  tfiefe 
Conquerors  of  the  World,  thenifelves  made  Slaves  to  the 
worrf  of  Tyrants,     Jugurtha  King  of  Numi- 
diay  infamous  by  the  Murder  of  his  Brothers,     3885. 
who  had  been  left  under  the  Protedion  of  the 
Remansy  defended  himfeif  a  long  time,  more  by  his  Lagrefiet 
than  by  Arms.     Marias  was  at  length  fent  againft  him,  and 
having  put  an  End  to  that  troublefome  War,  fignali7^  him- 
feif next  by  the  Defeat  of  the  Teutones  and  Gmbri,   who 
threatened  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and^even  Italy  itfelf  with  Deilruf^on.    No  fooner     3904. 
were  thefe  Enemies  quelled,  than  a  new  and  more 
formidable  one  arofe  in  Mitbridates  King  of  Pontus^  who 
having  made  himfeif  Mafter  of  all  Ma  Minor^  pafled  into. 
Greece^  and  was  not  without  great  Ijiificulty  driven  thence 
hy  Sylla.     Mean  while  Italy  habituated  to  Anns,  and  cxer- 
cifed  in  War,  endangered  the  Roman  Empire  by 
an  univerial  Revolt  s  and  to  add  to  all  thofe  Ca-      3913* 
lamities,  Rome  faw  herfelf  at  the  fame  time  torn 
by  the  FacSUons  of  Mariu^  and  ^ylla^  one  of  whom  liad  by 
his  Viftorics,  fpread  his  Fame  to  the  remotcft  Quarters  of 
the  North  and  South,   and  the  other  Penalized  himfeif  as 
the  Conqueror  of  Greect  and  AJia.     SylTa  ftiled  the  Fortw 
natij  was  but  too  much  fo  agauift  his  Country,  over  which 
be  ^umed  a  tyrannic  Sway,  and  laid  the  Founda^n  of  aU 
2  thft 
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Power  made  him  abfolute  Mafler  of  all  its  Deliberations.    C^-^ 
far  by  his  ViSorics  in  Gaul  was  endeavouring  to  get  him  a 
Name  and  Intereft  that  might  bring  him  upon  a  I^el  with. 
Pwtp^  and  Crajfus,    Thefe  three  combining  in  the  Defign 
to  oppreft  their  Country,  governed  with  abfolute  Authority, 
and  Cicero  whofe  Eloquence  and  2>al  for  Liberty  gave  them 
Umbrage,  was  baniflm  that  City  he  had  fo  lately  ^ved  from 
utter  Ruin.     In  the  mean  time  C-aJfus  being  bent  upon  an 
Expedition  azainft  the  Parthiansy  had  the  Misfortune  to  be 
cut  ofF  with  his  whole  Army ;  a  Lofs  by  fo  much  the  more 
htaA  to  the  Roman  State,  as  it  was  chiefly  by  him  that  the 
Rival  Fa£Hons  of  Cafar  and  Pompty  were  kept 
united.    His  Death  was  followed  by  a  bloody  Civil       3955. 
War,  and  Rome  loft  her  Libcr^  for  ever  in  the 
t^lains  of  Pharfalia.     Cajar  vi£borious,  and  now  Mafter  of 
the  Univcrfcj  traverfed  with  incredible  Expedition  almoft  all 
the  Countries  of  the  known  World.     EgypU  ^fi^t  Mauris 
tania^  Spainy  &f.  beheld  this  mighty  Conqueror  triumphing 
over  all  his  Oppofers.     Brutus  and  Cajfiusy  animated  by  a 
2^al  for  Libery,    endeavoured  to  refcue  dieir 
Country  from  slavery  by  killing  the  Ufurper;       3961. 
and  the  Eloquence  of  Cicero  feconding  the  glo* 
rious  De%n,  gave  at  firft  fome  Hopes  that  Rome  might  jrct 
fee  better  Days.     But  is  was  die  Fate  of  that  unhappy  City  to 
fall  foon  after  into  the  Hands  of  Anionyy  Lepidus^  and  young 
Osiaviusy  who  by  their  bloody  Profcriptions  almoft  totally 
extirpated  the  Roman  Nobility.     Even  Ciceroy  whofe  Credit 
with  the  Senate  had  chiefly  contributed  to  the  Advancement 
of  O/Javiusy  was  abandoned  by  that  ungrateful  Monfter,  to 
the  Refentment  of  Antony  his  implacable  Enemy.     In  the  Di- 
vifion  of  die  Empire,  Italy  and  Rome  fell  to  the  Share  of  OSfM- 
viusy  who  afFefting  to  govern  with  great  Clemency  and  Mo- 
deration, endeavoured  to  throw  the  Odium  of  all  the  late 
Cruelties  upon  his  Collegucs.     In  fine,  Brutus  and  CaJJius  the 
laft  Refuge  of  the  Republic,   both  falling  in  the  Battle  of 
Philippiy  Rome  after  them  never  made  fo  much  as  an  Eflbit 
for  the  Recovery  of  her  Liberty,   but  quietly  fubmitted  to 
the  Dominion  of  the  Conquerors.   TTiey  did  not 
however  remain  long  united,     jfntony  and  Cafar       3975* 
combining  to  ruin   LepiduSy   turned   next   their 
Arms  one  againft  the  01  her.     The  Battle  of  Allium  decided 
the  Empire  of  the  World  in  favour  of  Cafar ;  for  Antony  upon 
that  Difafter  was  abandoned  by  all  his  Friends,  and  evca 
b}'  his  beloved  CUspairay  for  whofe  fake  he  had  brought  all 
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thefe  Misfortunes  upon  hirafelf.  Herod  the  IJimuani  wi^ 
owed  his  All  to  that  General,  was  conftrained  to  fabmit  ta 
the  Conqueror,  and  thereby  confirmed  himfelf  in  the  Poileffion 
of  the  Throne  of  Judea.  Thus  did  O^avius  triumph  over 
all  Oppofition  :  Alexandria  opened  its  Gates  to  him  ;  Effpt 
became  a  Roman  Province;  Cleopatra  difdaining 
3977*  ^°  adorn  the  Viftor's  Triumph,  ended  her  Days 
by  Poifon  ;  and  Antony  fenfible  that  he  could  no 
lonirer  withfland  the  Power  of  his  Adverfary,  by  a  voluntary 
Dciuh  left  Cafar  in  the  unrival'd  Pofleffion  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  I'his  fortunate  Prince,  under  the  Name  of  A- 
gujius^  and  with  the  Title  of  Emperor,  took  PoiTeflion  of  the 
Government.  I'hus  was  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  727 
Years  after  the  Foundation  of  that  City  by  Romulus,  converted 
into  an  abfolute  Monarchy.  Augujius  now  fet  himfelf  to  re- 
form the  many  Abufes  that  had  crept  into  the  State  during 
the  Wars,  and  knowing  that  the  Republican  Spirit  of  the  iS«- 
mani  tho'  [ircatly  weakened,  was  not  yet  altogetlier  broken, 
he  endeavoured  by  the  Mildncfs  and  Juftlce  of  his  Govern- 
ment, to  reconcile  his  Countrymen  to  that  Power,  which  it 
was  in  vain  for  them  any  longer  to  oppofe.  With  this  View 
he  introduced  among  them  Learning   and  the  polite  Arts, 
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trembled  at  the  Name  of  this  mighty  Conqueror. 
Vidorious  every  where,   both  by  T^and  and  Sea,     4004. 
he  (but  the  Temple  of  J^ntis^  and  gave  Peace  to 
all  the  Reman  Empire.     This  happened  in  the  754th  Year 
after  the  Building  of  Rome^  smd  the  4714th  of  the  Julian  Pe- 
riod, virhich  coincides  with  the  firft  Year  of  the  Chrifiian 
JEtz^   according  jto  the  Computation  in  uie  in  thefe  Wdtern 
Parts. 

I  haVe  now  compleated  my  original  Defign,  which  was  to 
lay  before  you  a  {hort  View  cif  ancient  Hiftory  from  the  Crea- 
tion of  the  Worl4  to  the  Birth  of  Chriji.  I  have  thrown 
together  all  the  material  Tranfaftions  of  the  different  Nations 
of  the  World,  and  by  referring  them  as  near  as  poffible  to  the 
Years  in  which  they  happened,  have  I  hope  given  you  a  pret- 
ty diftind  Notion  of  the  coincident  Periods  of  Hiftory.  By 
keeping  this  general  Plan  conftantl  v  in  Mind,  you  will  be  enr 
abled  to  read  cither  ancient  or  modern  Writers  upon  this  Sub- 
jed  with  all  the  Advantage  to  yourfelf  you  can  dcfirc.  For 
whetlier  they  make  Choice  ot  a  longer  or  fhorter  Portion  of 
Time,  within  which  to  limit  their  Detail  of  Tranfaftions.  or 
in  whatever  Order  different  Authors  occur  to  your  Study,  tfie 
Knowledge  vou  have  of  the  general  Courie  of  Ages,  and  to 
what  Part  of^  univerfal  Hiffory  every  particular  Period  belongs, 
will  preferve  all  vour  Acquifitions  unconfufed,  and  enable  you 
to  digeft  your  wnole  Treafure  of  Reading  under  thofe  Heads 
and  Divifions  to  which  eac^  Part  properhr  refen.  Nor  is  this 
an  Advantage  to  be  lightly  accounted  of,  inafmuch  as  Men, 
according  to  their  different  Views  and  Aims  in  Life,  find  it 
iheir  Interefl  fometime^  to  apply  themfelves  more  particulariy 
to  one  Part  of  Hiftory,  and  fomethnes  to  another ;  in  which 
Caffc  nothing  is  more  ufeful  than  fuch  a  general  View  of 
Thbgs,  as  mall  enable  them  to  conned  and  tie  together  thofe 
fcveral  Parts  of  Knowledge,  which  Intercft  or  NecefEty  has 
at  different  Times  added  to  their  Stock  of  Learning.  This  is 
fo  evident  that  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  it,  and  therefore 
jhaving  now  finifhed  all  I  intended  on  this  Pah,  I  fliall  heir« 
condudp  thdie^d  of  Hiftoir  and  Chjroi^lojgy. 
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RHETORIC  is  the  Art  or  Faculty  rfSpiaking  and  Writing 
with  Elegance  and  Dignity^  in  order  to  inJlruSf^  per" 
Juadej  andplecfe.  Grammar  only  teaches  Plainnefs  and  Pro- 
priety :  Rhetoric  lays  thefe  f<Nr  its  Foundation,  and  raifes  upon 
them  all  the  Graces  of  Tropes  and  Figures,  Elegance  con* 
fifts  in  the  Purity  and  Cleamefs  of  the  Language.  Puri^ 
requires  choice  and  proper  Words ;  a  Command  of  whicn 
may  be  gainM  by  ftudying  the  beft  Authors^  by  converfing 
with  refin'd  Company,  and  by  frequent  and  carefiil  Compo- 
fition  :  To  obtain  Perfpicuity  or  Cleamefs,  a  full  Knowledge 
of  our  SuUedt,  and  frequent  dofe  Meditation  upon  it,  are  ne- 
ceflary.  You  muft  likewife  avoid  ambiguous  Words,  a  diy 
3itvity,  a  confufed  Length  of  Periods,  and  too  large  a  Train 
©f  Metaphors  tt>gether.  Dignity  arifes  from  fablime  Thou^ts^ 
inoble  Tr^^/x,  and  moving  Figures.  Tropes  alter  and  SStSt 
fingle  Words :  Figures  McSi  and  enliven  whole  Sentences* 

E  c  a  jf 

•  I  found  tbif  Subje^  h  confcifely  and  icnfibly  handled  by  Mr.  Flathve/,* 
in  the  fecond  Part  of  his  Iotrodu£lion  to  the  Clafficks ;  that»  defpairing  to  get 
any  thing  better,  or  more  to  my  Purpofe,  I  prevaul'd  with  the  Proprietor  of 
the  %tok,  to  give  me  leave  to  make  foch  Ufe  of  it  at  flioold  be  thought  proper. 
.Some  fmal)  Alterations  therefore  have  been  made,  and  many  Extmplee  from  the 
Poets  to  expbin  and  illuftrato  the  Rules,  exching*d  or  added }  ta  which  iaft 
ParttcuUx  alooc  this  TicatiiiB  fcem*d  defc^re." 


tne  iNotion  or  (joa  i  unl: 
which  good  Men  r<c'-.-I\ 
T'hc  Neccfnty  and  Ufc  o 
Wo;v!s. 

1.  No  Laneuape  furn 
proper  and  plain  Words 
The  Mind  of  Man  is  of 
numbcrleCs  Store  of  No 
for  want  of  allow'd  and 
tions  in,  /he  turni*  thing 
different  Relations;  and 
pcdh  and  Appearances : 
her  Meaning  in  fuitablc  ' 
telligibly  and  forcibly  to 
When  wc  know  not  a  A^ 
to  fpeak  of,  we  defcribe  1 
bit,  Place  of  Abode,  A 
ces  ;  till  by  fuch  a  Defci 
People  we  fpeak  to,  as  if 
Tiar  Name,  and  diftinguii 

2.  Tropes  are  ufcd  for 
they  divert  the  Mind,  ai 
to  tlag  and  be  wean'.  ] 
XcceiTity  tor  the  frritet 
fcveral  times ;    therefore 
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Langtu^,  by  exchanging,  or  borrowing  what  it  has  not: 
'Tis  hj  die  help  of  Tropes  that  nothing  in  Nature  wants  a 
Name.  ^ 

3.  Tropes  add  wonderful  Orhamcnt  and  Emphafis  to  a  DiC- 
xrourfe  5  and  often  give  the  Mind  a  brighter  and  ftronger  Idea 
of  a  Thing  than  proper  Words.  We  receive  much  of  our 
Knowledee  into  the  Mind  by  the  outward  Senfes  :  And  Ctir- 
parifoHS  drawn  from  Things  fenfible  and  pleafant,  come  eafy 
and  agreeable  to  the  Mind ;  as  exempting  it  from  that  feverc 
Study  and  Application,  which  is  neceffaty  'for  die  Difcoveiy 
of  thofe  Trudis  which  do  not  immediately  fall^under  the  No- 
tice of  our  Senfes.  Sueh  are  the  Properties  and  fublime 
Powers  of  human  Souls^  the  Attributes  and  Majefty  of  Al^ 
mighty  God;  which  are  in  themfelves  the  moft  venerable 
Truths  of  Nature,  and  of  the  higheft  Importance  to  Man- 
kind. A  good  and  beautiful  Trope  often  gives  us  a  cliarer 
Apprehenfion  of  thefe  Things,  than  large  Difcourfes  that  are 
obfcurMand  cumbe/d  by  perplex'd  Reafoning,  and  endleft 
Divifions.  Firgil  calling  die  two  Scipio's  the  Thunder-bolts 
ibf  War,  reprefents  the  rapid  Speed  and  viftorious  Progrefe  of 
their  Arms  with  more  Emphafis  than  all  the  plain  Terms  of 
the  Roman  Language  cou'd  have  done.  When  to  defcribc 
die  Pleafantneis  of  a  rich  Harveft,  the  fVriter  fays,  the  Fields 
laugh  and  fing ;  he  raifes  in  the  Mind  a  more  |ay  and  de- 
lightful Imitation  both  of  die  Fruitftilnefs  of  the  Crop^ 
and  the  Chearftilnefs  of  die  Seafon,  than  a  long  and  particu- 
lar Relation  in  the  beft  chofen  plain  Words  cou'd  have 
raifed.  Tropes  at  firft,  in  the  rude  Times  of  the  World,  us^d 
for  Neceffity,  were  foon  found  to  be  ornamental,  aiid  t^ 
give  Strength  and  Gracefiilnefs  to  the  Turn  of  Men's  Thoughtsu 
As  Garments  firft  put  on  for  the  neceflary  Defence  of  die 
Body  againft  the  Severities  of  the  Weather,  were  quickly 
found  to  be  ferviccable  to  fet  off  the  comely  Proportions,  and 
add  to  the  Dignity  of  the  Body  itfelf. 

4.  Mankind  are  mightily  pleafed  with  a  happy  and  beauti** 
fill  Trope^  becaufe  it  exprefles  the  Boldnefs  and  Felicity  of  an 
Author*%  Fancy,    which  is  not  content  widi  Things  near  arid 

.  vulgar  only ;  but  fteps  out  of  the  common  Way  to  fetch  in 
fomethiiig  noble,  new,  arid  furpriziiig.  By  an  expreflive  and 
beautiful  Trope  a  f  elh  Notion  is  ilarted  to  entertain  the  Mini^ 
and  \tx  it  is  not  taken  off  from  the  Subject  before  it ;  onfj^ 
/ccs  It  placed  in  a  better  and  ftronger  Light.  That  pu  niay 
make  de  of  Tropes  ieafonably  and  \yith  Advantage,  diej^ 
following  Dire£Uon$  may  be  carried  in  Mind« 

E  e  3  Z.  B« 


the  Ideas  intended  to  be 
taken  in  two  Scnfes.  F 
luiforc'd  Relation  betwi 
is  put  for,  or  the  Th\ 
When  there  is  not  this 

Ereffion  at  beft  will  be 
arous  and  ridiculous. 

cxpos'd  by  Tully : " 

«  the  Death  of  Cator 
and  the  pxDper  Word,  o 
the  one  cannot  be  well 
of  the  other.  This  Co; 
The  natural  is  when  the 
metaphorical  Names  natu 
iaid  a  Man  has  Arms  c 
naturally  conveys  to  on< 
cxtraorainaiy  strength 
Tie  artificial  Connexion  a 
The  Tur^s  are  genera 
People ;  a  rude  and  unrc 
Turk }  and  the  freguen 
Idea  of  the  Word  Turk 
and  unrelenting  Man,  ' 
portion  above-mention'd 
or  lefe  than  the   Thrn 
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3.  A  Trope  ought  to  be  obvious  and  intelligible  j  and  there* 
fore  muft  not  be  fetched  from  Things  too  remote,  ib  as  to 
require  much  Readine  and  Learning  to  apprehend  it.  If  a 
Man,  fpeaking  of  a  Houle  of  Debauchery,  fays  'tis  a  dan- 
gerous Rock  of  Youth,  the  itelatibn  lies  plain  to  an  ordinaiy 
Capacity:  But  if  he  calls  it  the  Syrtes  of  Youth,  'tis  fer- 
fetch'd  and  obfcure,  becaufe  few  know  that  the  Syrtes  are 
Sands  on  the  Coaft  of  jlfricy  which  inevitably  (wallow  up  all 
the  Ships  that  fall  into  them. 

4.  No  Tropes  are  to  be  ufed  which  convey  a  (ordid  or  lewd 
Idea  to  the  Mind.  Vile  and  debauch'd  Expieffipns  are  tibe 
fure  Marks  of  an  abjeS  and  groveliii^  Mind.  He  who  (o 
far  forsets  the  Defign  and  Dignify  of  ^ech  as  to  endeavott: 
to  poi^n  and  debauch  hy  it,  mftead  of  inftni£ting  in  Virtue» 

.  ^id  plea/ine  Men  in  order, to  do.  them  good,  ads  againft  Rea- 
ion,  and  all  the  Decencies  and  Modeffy  of  human  Natun. 

To  conclude.  Tropes  and  metaphorical  Expreffions  are  uled 
either  for  Neceffity^  EmphaRs^  or  Decency,  For  NeceJIity^ 
when  we  have  not  proper  Words  to  declare  our  Tbougnts  ; 
for  Emthafisi  wKep  ^e  proper  Words  we  have  are  not  ib 
bompreheniive  and  f^ificant ;  fol-  Hecencf^  when  plain  Lan- 
guage wou^d  give  Oftence  and  Diftafte  to  the  Reader^ 
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Containing  a  particular  Account  of  the  chief  TkOTM 
if  Lesf^uage. 

§•  I  •  li  ^Etaphor  is  a  Trope  by  which  we  put  aftrange  Word 
JVJL  /•'"  CL  proper  JVordi  by  Reafon  of  its  Rejemblance 
and  kelatton  ta  it.  All  Tr(fpes  are  in  ixnSt  fpeakine  Meta^ 
p//ors  or  Tranjlations ;  yet  this  is  more  pecu^arly  csul'd  fo  by 
reafon  of  its  conflant  U fe,  and  peculiar  Beau^.  But  mxx^ 
plainly  to  diftinguiih  this  particular  Trcpe  from  the  general 
Name,  it  may  he  thus  defined*  A  Metaphor  is  a  Simile  or  . 
Compart  fon  intended  to  enforce  and  illujirate  the  Thing  we  jpeak 
of^  without  the  Signs  or  Forms  of  Comparifin.  Thus  if  wci 
fay,  God  is  a  Shield  to  good  Men)  'tis  a  MetajAorj  becaufe 
the  Sign  ofComparifon  is  not  exprefs'd,  tho'  the  Rcftmblance^ 
which  is  the  Foundation  of  the  Trope^  is  plain :   As  a  Shield 

fiards  him  that  bears  it  agamft  the  Attacks  and  Strokes  of  an 
nemy  j    fo  the  Providence  and  Favour  of  God  prote£b 
£  e  4  %p^ 


Drawn  in  French 


^'his  Trope  may  be  talc 
of  any  of  our  Senfcs  ; 
able  and  fprighdy,  v/\ 
Bccaufe  of  all  the  Senf 
pxxrhenfive;  the  moft 
^iefirable  and  delightfi 
bifliop  TMtfon  ^  "  1 
"  nent  Place  and  Dh 
**  fo  as  to  caft  a  Lur 
"  ftron|  Rcflcdion  do 
lively  Way  of  Kxprei 
fcriptions  of  confiderabh 
and  the  Attention  awal 
to  give  a  large  Account 
fervation,  he  muft  rail 
graceful  Mitaphors. 

This  Rule  Tully  ha< 
fevcral  Parts  of  this  hab: 
the  Ha'.ure  of  the  Gods. 
he  has  made  his  meanefl 
rablc  by  his  judicious  I 
of  Shepherds  and  Farm 
Difi:nity.    His  Defcriotic 
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ffomprdienfive  Mitapb9rsj  which  befides  the  lUuftration  cf 
the  Subjedthev  are  intended  to  raiie  and  iniprove,  convey  to 
us  a  ftah  and  lively  Image. 

Thus  Aganumnon  ( after  all  his  Dangers,  murder'd  by  die 
Hands  of  Villains  in  his  own  Kingdom)  is  not  (aid  barely  to 
die^  but  to  end      * 

'-"•^tbefad  Evening  rf  a  sTORi^Y  Lifi. 

I  know  no  Cafe  in  which  Metaphors  of  a  bold  Sound  are 
more  proper  than  in  arrogant  Speeches ;  when  Men  defy  the 
Gods,  or  quarrel  with  the  Di^cnfations  of  Providence.  Phi'* 
latius  in  the  Odyjfey  is  no  arrogant  Charader;  yet  in  one 
Place  (upon  confidering  the  AffliSions  of  his  Prince,  whoie 
Piety  and  Virtue  he  was  fo  well  affiired  of)  he  falls  into  a 
Rant  againft  Providence ;  in  which  the  Language  is  as  lively 
and  vigorous,  as  the  Sentiment  is  ill-groundc»  and  abfurd. 

O  Jove !  for  ever  deaf  to  human  Cries ; 
The  Tyrant^  not  the  Festher  of  the  SkiesI 
Vnpiteous  of  the  Race  thy  0111  began  : 
The  Fool  of  Fate^  thy  Manufa^ure^  Many 
With  Penuryj  Contempt^  Repulfe,  and  Carey 
J  he  GALLiSG  Load  of  Life  is  doomed  to  hear,   » 
'^  \ 

§•  2.  AMegpry  is  a  Continuation  of feveralMtUifhorsalithr^* 

the  fame  Sentence  or  Difcourfey  when  one  thing  is  faidy  andfome^ 

tbifig  Afferent  is  underjlood. 

Did  I  hut  purpofe  to  embark  with  theey 
On  the  fmooth  Surface  of  a  Summer^ s  Seay 
WIfile  gentle  Zephyrs  play  with  proffrous  Gaks, 
And  Fortunes  Favour  Ms  the  fwelUng  Sails  j 
Bsit  wou^dforfake  the  Ship  and  make  the  Shoroy 
IVben  the  fTtnds  whiJiUy  and  the  Tempejis  roar  ^  f 

The  Ufe  of  an  Allegory  is  to  convey  our  Meaning  under 
difguis'd  .Terms,  when  to  fpeak  it  out  m  plain,  may  not  be 
fa  lafe,  (0  feafonable,  or  e&edual  upon  the  Perfon  we  defign 
to  inSbniSt  bv  it.  'Tis  often  likewife  ufed  for  Magnificence 
and  Loftineis,  to  raife  Wonder  and  gratifyCuriofity. 

To  prevent  Confufion,  and  want  of  Decorum  and  Pro- 
priety in  a  Difcourfe,  an  Allegory  muft  end  as  it  begun  i  and 

th^ 

?  Pnor"/ Henry  and  'Emmz,  /.  187  rfPomy^  Lotv«\%  \i\\* 
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the  fame  Aletaphnr  which  Was  chofe/i  at  firft^  be  continue4  tj 
the  h\{\.  Several  Aliegories  may  be  brought  into  one  Dif- 
courfc  at  a  fmall  DIftance  one  from  another  j  but  evenr  Par- 
ticular mult  be  in  a  Sentence  diftinfi  from  the  reft,  anci  muA 
admit  nothino;  foreign.  To  this  may  be  referred  Apdogue  of 
Fidh\  whicli  is  afcribing  the  A6lions,  Paf&ons  and  Difcourie 
of  Miuikind  to  the  irrational  and  even  inanunate  Creation, 
with  a  Defigji  to  inftrucl  and  affeft  People  with  a  ufeful  Mi- 
ral  dcxteroufly  conveyed. 

§.  3.   Metonymie  is  a  Trope  whereby  sne  t^ame  is  put  for 

another^  which  it  may  properly  Jiand  for  by  reafin  of  the  mor 
Relation  or  mutual  Dependence  there  is  between  botbm 

as  Jupiter 

Ofi  Juno /miles <f  when  he  impregns  the  Clouds j 
That  J}:£cl  May-flowers— ~^ 

By  this  Trope  any  of  the  moft  fignificant  Circumfknccs  or 
Appendages  of  a  'Fhing  are  put  for  the  Subjefi  or  chief 
'i'hing  to  which  they  belong,  or  on  which  they  depend.  But  I 
think  this  Trope  is  ufed  with  much  more  Vigour  and  Advan-' 

taire  in  the  followinii;  Cafes. 
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-  3*  Rivers^  which  contribute  fo  much  to  the  Plehty  and 
Pieaikntnefe  of  a  Country,  are  often  mentioned  by  the  p0tis 
to  exprefi  the  whole  Country  in  which  they  arife,  or  duoug^ 
which  they  take  their  Courie  \  A  Branch  of  the  AieUnpnU 
is  Antommafia  or  Exchange  cf  Names^  which  put  a  fifnificant 
and  empbatical  Epithet j  Title  or  Chara£fer^  for  the  preptr  and 
meji  Mfiinguijh'tng  Name.  The  Word  which  is  ut'd  for  Ac 
princi^  and  moft  proper  Name,  is  either  taken  from  the  Per- 
fon*s  Country,  Family,  Relation,  Profeffion,  perfonal  Cir- 
cumftances,  Refemblance  to  fome  other  Perfon,  or  from  the 
Virtue  or  Vice  for  which  he  is  remarkable.  Sardanapalus 
was  a  Monfter  of  Debauchery ;  Nere  of  Cruelty :  Therefore 
to  call  a  very  debauch'd  Perion  Sardanapalus^  and  a  cruel  one 
Nere^  brands  diem  much  deeper  than  to  call  one  debauched^ 
and  the  other  cruel. 

§.  4«  Synecdoche  ^rComprehenfion/itf5rrtf^^tt;AiVA^tt/i/i&^ 
Name  of  the  fVhole  for  a  Part^  or  of  a  Part  for  the  Whole ;  a 
General  for  a  Particular  of  the  fame  Kind,  or  a  Particular  for 
ft  General.  By  this  Trope  a  round  and  certain  Number  is  often 
fct  down  for  an  uncertain  one.  The  Plural  us'd  for  the  Sin-  , 
gular  generally  gives  an  Elevation  and  Turn  of  Grandeur  to 
the  Difcourfc. 

Leave  Earth,  in^Mufe,  and  foar  a  glorious  Height^ 
Tell  me  what  Heroes  few  the  gallant  He£tor, 
Cycnus,  and  Memnon  terrible  in  Arms  K 

When  *tis  plain  the  Pcet  only  fpeaks  of  Achilles  ;  but  he  ufes 
the  Plural tlumher  to  magnify  the  Strength  and  Courage  of 
his  Hero  ;  and  to  fhew  that  one  fuch  brave  Man  is  of  more 
Value  and  Importance  in  War  than  Troops  of  common  War- 
.  riors.  The  treacherous  Sinon  emphatically  ufes  the  Plural  for 
the  Singular,  when  he  would  aggravate  his  Danger  of  being 
facrific'd  by  his  Countrymen,  and  raife  the  Horror  of  thejr 
Preparations  for  thofe  inhuman  Rites, 

Te  curfed  Swords  and  Altars  which  J  f cap'' 4^1 

Sometimes  a  fmgle  colleSlive  IVord  exprefles  Multitudes  widi 
more  Clearness  and  Vehemence  than  Plurals  would  do  y^  as  in 
that  Paflage  of  Herodotus, ',  when  Phrynichus  reprefented  the 

Deftruftion 

►  See  Thcoc.  Idyl.  iV.  G.        »  Virg.  G.  iv.  560,  561. 
f  VJrg.  Mji,  ii.  X55.  ^  Lib.  vi.  /».  4^1* 


tribute  to  the  Surprize 

§.  5.  Hyperbole  is 
JlriR  Truths  in  rtprefet 
iu&rft  than  really  they  ar 
Fear  or  Contempt. 


Outjhript  the  Win 
Flew  tfer  the  Fiek 
Sbefiiuept  the  Seas 
Merfying  Fm  un 

Human  Nature  is  fc 
but  is  apt  to  magnify 
der ;  and  fmk  what  it 
of  Contempt.  Things 
pleafc  the  Mind  of  Ma 
namentSy  and  a  countc 
to  a  Man  of  clear  Reaii 
per  and  Judgment  arc 
Tripe^  ki  Excrfs^  and  j 
fink  too  low,  that  we 
Wonder,  norourCont 
and  defpife  Excellencies, 
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9.  B7  Simlitudi  or  Comparifin. 

It  Ciifni  1ms  if  tbi  Cyclades  again 
Wirt  r§oted  up  aud  jujiled  in  the  -Main  : 
0r  /hating  Mountains  Jloating  MoMitains  meet  .♦ 
Suii  is  tbi  frft  EmoimUr  rf  the  Fleet  ^ 

3.  By  a  ftrong*  Metaphor :  As  the  Poet  m  the  Place  above- 
mentioned,  inftead  of  laying  that  Camilla  ran  very  fwifUy; 
heightens  the  Expreifion,  and  makes  her  flv.  Two  or  three 
of  thefe  Tropes  added  together  raife  our  Wonder  and  Plea<-^ 
fure^  by  carrying  up  the  &ifcourfe  to  the  utmoft  Point  of  Sub- 
limity.  Pindar  fpeaking  of  Hercules  invading  the  Inhabitanta 
of  CoSy  fays,  diat  Hero's  Attack  upon  them  was  not  liki 
Winds,  or  Seas,  or  Fire,  but  like  a  Thunder-bolt ;  as  if  die 
Fury  of  thofe  was  left,  of  this  only  eoual.  There  are  di« 
£une  Steps  and  Degrees  of  fmking  what  is  X6  be  rendered 
contemptible  and  ridiculous,  as  of  raifing  what  (hould  appear 
great  and  wonderful.  'Tis  a  bold  Tro^e^  and  muft  be  us'd 
with  Caution  and  Judgment  In  comical  CharaAers  and  Pieces 
of  Humour  and  Drollery,  more  liberty  is  allowed  dian  in  fe* 
fious  and  ^ve  Sulrie<^.  Not  onlv  Plautus  in  the  Charader 
of  Euclio  %  but  Hor^t  m  the  Defcription  of  hb  Mifer  ^^ 
Oirriiss  k'to  a*  Degree  of  Extravagance, 

§.  6.  Irony  is  a  Trope  whereby  a  ManJ^ks  contrary  to  his 
Thoughts  J  that  he  may  (peak  with  more  force  and  Advantage, 
As  when  a  notorious  VUlatn  is  ibmnfully  complimented  with 
the  Titles  of  a  very  honeji  and  excellent  P erf  on:  The  Cha- 
raAer  of  the  Peribn  ironically  commended,  the  Air  of  Con- 
tempt that  appears  in  the  Speaker  or  Writer ^  and  the  Exorbi- 
tance of  the  Commendations,  fufficiently  difcover  the  Diffimu- 
lation.  Milton  reprefents  God  Almighty  addreffine  his  blefled 
Son  upon  die  Revolt  of  Lucifer ^  and  laughing  to  icom  the  At- 
tempts of  fliofe  moft  u^igratefy  and  inCsituatra  Rebels  in  a  veiy 
majeflic  Irony. 

Son  !  Thou  in  whom  My  GJory  I  behold  . 
Jn  fuO,  Ri^lendence^  Heir  of  aa  my  Mighty 

Nearly 

*  Dryd.  Virf^.  Jf^n.  viii.  691,  69V 
^y//r  Aulularia*  ^  Sift,  ii.  3. 
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Nearly  it  now   concerns  Us  to  be  fun 
Of  our    Omnipotence  ^  ! 

And  Drydcn  finely  ridicules  the  Egyptian  Worfhip,  in  a 
lautrhlriir  ironical  Commendation  of  their  Leek  and  Onion 

Gods. 

Th'  Egyptian  Rites  the  Jebufites  r/nira^^; 
IVhere  Gods  were  recommended  by  their  Tajie* 
Such  favory   Deities  rnufi  needs  be  goody 
As  fcrvd  at  once  for  IVorJhipy  and  for  Food. 

Absalom  aW  Achitophel. 

This  Way  of  Expreffion  has  great  Force  in  correftii>g  Vice 
.-^ad  Hypocrify,  and  dajhing  Vanity  and  Impudence  out  ol 
Countenance.  To  drefs  up  a  fcandalous  Wretch  iti  all  the  Vir- 
tues and  amiable  Qiialitics  that  arc  dirc6Hy  contrary  to  the  vid- 
ous  Difpofitions  which  have  rendered  biin  infamous;  only  makes 
him  ridiculous  in  thofe  Mock-ornaments  i  and  more eftJ^dluaily 
oxpofcs  him  for  a  publick  Mark  of  Derifion.  A  lively  and 
agreeable  kind  of  this  Trope  is  ironical  Exhortations  :  By  this, 
when  a  Alan  ha;^  largely  reckon'd  up  the  Inconvenicncics  and 


MiJl:h]efs  that  altejid  any  Praflicc  or  Way  of  Living,  he  con- 
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Jiegone^  —  (J^ff^oint  him  with  my  Crimes  in  Troy, 
jfnd  tell  my  Sire  cf  his  dcgeneiate  Boy, 

Pit's  Virgil. 

iftom  has  prevail'd  that  any  keen  Saying,  which  has  the 
c  Point  of  SatyTy  and  cuts  deep,  is  called  a  Sarcafm. 

§«  7»  Catachrcfis  or  Abufc,  is  a  hold  Trope^  which  horroivs  the 
jme  of  om  thing  i(i  ^^P^^fi  another  j  which  either  Ixts  no  pro^ 
'  Name  of  its  own^  or^  if  it  has^  tfje  borrou/d  Name  is  more 
'f>ri^ng  and  acceptable  by  its  Boldnefs  and  Novelty.  Miltoj^% 
!fcription  pi  Raphaers  Defcent  from  the  Empyreal  Heaven 
Paradife^  affords  us  a  beautiful  Example  of  this  Irope. 

Down  thither  prone  in  Flight 

He  fpecds^  and  thro*  the  vafl  pthcr jal  Sky 
SaiU  between  Worlds  and  kVorlds  —  *. 

he  firft  way  of  ufipg  this  Trope  may  be  illuftr^ted  by  this  In- 
jicc.  A  Parricide  is  fln«5lly  and  properly  a  Murderer  of  hb 
ither ;  but  th^re  is  no  appropriate  and  authQriz'd  Name  in 
"igUJh  for  a  Murderer  ot  his  Mother,  Brother,  Sifter,  €^r, 
srcfofc  we  call  all  thofc  bloody  unnatural  Wretches  1^  the 
ame  of  Particides:  And  tho'  at  firft  there  be  a  fecminglm^ 
Dpriety  in  the  Word  To  apply'd  ;  yet  upon  a  little  Confide^ 
tion,  we  find  that  the  Senfe  runs  clear,  and  the  Connexion 
juft  and  obvious.  *Tis  no  Trefpafs  againft  Reafon  an(| 
opriety  of  Language  to  give  the  fame  odious  Name  to  Mon* 
rrs,  who  are  involv'd  in  the  fame  enormous  Guilt. 
By  this  fhort  Account  'tis  plain,  that  there  is  2^  general 
naiogy  or  Relation  between  all  Tropes^  and  that  in  all  of 
em  a  Man  ufes  a  foreign  or  ftrange  Wojxl  inftead  of  a 
oper  one ;  and  therefore  fays,  one  thing  and  means  fome- 
ine  diiTerent.  When  he  fays  one  thing,  and  means  another  al- 
oft the  fame,  'tis  a  Synecdoche  or  Comprehenfson  :  When  he 
fs  one  thin?  and  means  another  mutually  depending,  'tis  a 
fetonymie  :  When  he  fays  one  thing  and  means  anoSier  op- 
•fite  or  contrary,  tis  an  Irony :  When  he  fays  one  thing  and 
cans  another  like  to  it,  it  is  a  Metaphor :  A  Metaphor  con- 
lucd  and  often  repeated  becomes  an  Allegory  :  A  Metaphor 
rried  to  a  great  Degree  of  Boldnefs,  is  an  Hyperbole ;  and 
hen  at  firft  Sound  it  feems  a  little  harfli  and  locking,  and 
ay  be  imagined  to  carry  fome  Impropriety  in  it,  'tis  a 
atachrefis, 

C  H  A  P. 
3  Farad.  Loft^  Lib.  v.  ver.  »66»  (Sc^ 


^  !■■     V 


l^he  beft  and  moft  1 
of  Wonder,  Love,  H 
Soul  of  Man,  are  char 
which  arc  the  Langua 

The  Soul  has  fuch 
Organ  the  human  Boc 
upon  it,  (while  it  is  ii 
different  AffUiiom  anc 
fovereign  rleafure  fo  n 
contraS  or  relax  the  1 
Heavincis  (hall,  make 
brutal  Ficrcencfs  fliall 
into  Deformity :  In  J( 
fhall  iinile  in  the  Eye, 
likewife  tunes  the  Or 
Kity  which  will  moft  e 
So  that  in  Joy  the  Vo 
rous  ;  in  hrvm  fhrill, 
confus'd,  andftammei 

§•  2.  The  Neceffit) 
lowing  Reafbns : 

I.  Without  Figures 
#n  \  becaufe  a  Man  i 
another  thing  from  hin 


HgfiaffJ^znd  indiUgent  Father.  Herg  be  muft  refume  all  his 
military  Ardotir ;  a  noble  Rase  muft  fparkle  in  his  Face,  and 
his  very  Smiles  muft  be  terrible. 

.  2.  If  ff^riigrs  and  Speaker^  defire  to  afted  their  Readers  and 
Hiorersj  they  muft  not  only  appear  to  be  cx>hcern'd^  but 
muft  really  be  fo. 

.  When  a  (nail  .is  vehemently  moved  wi^  ttie  Pa^n  which 
he  would  infpire  other  People  with,  he  fpeaks  with  Spirit  and 
£neiBT ;  and  will  natutuly  break  oiit  into  itrong  Figures^ 
and  M  the  fuitable  ana  moving  £jtpfeflions  of  an  undiftembled 
Eloquence.  Unlean^ed  People,  in  Grief,  Answer,  Joy,  is^c* 
utter  their  PaffsM  with  more  Vehem^iKe  and.  Fluency,  than 
the  moft  learn'd,  who  are  not  heartUy  inte/efted  in  thr  Mat- 
ter, nor  thoroughly  Wanh'd  with  the  PaJJion  which  they  d&i 
fcribe.  What  the  Speaker  is,  for  the  moft  part  the  Audience 
wt)l  be  :  If  he  be  zealoufly  concerned,  they  will  be  attentive ; 
if  he  be  indifTerent,  they  will  be  perfe&lv  carelefs  and  cold. 
Fire  kindles  Fii^ ;  Life  and  He;^t  m  die  Speaker,  enliven  and 
infpirit  the  Reader.  As  we  fee  by  eogamon  Experience,  that 
one  very  gay  and  pleaiant  Perfoh  p^pagates  .his .  chearfifl 
HCunour  where-ever  he  cotnes;  and  gives  Vivacity  to  a 
whole  Company.  So  on  the  contrary^  a  four  and  fullen 
Wretch  damps  the  Livdinefs  of  all  about  him,  and  infers 
them  with  his  own  melancholy  and  gloomy  Temper. 

3.  Figures  £ct  highly  ferviceable  to  clear  difficult  Truths  ; 
to  make  a  Style  pleafant  and  patheticil ;  and  to  awaken  and 
fix  Attention. 

§.  3.  I  (hall  how  only  mention  fome  of  the  Dlrcdtiolw 
which  .are  given  by  our  great  Majlers  for  the  prudent  and 
phJperUfe  of  Figures. 

I .  Let  your  Difcourfe  always  be  founded  uport  Nature  and 
Senfe,  fupported  with  ftrong  Reafon  and  Proof ;  and  then  add 
the  Ornaments  and  Heightening  of  Figures,  A  Man  of  clear 
Underftanding  Will  defpife  the  Flourifli  of  Figures^  without 
Senfe ;  and  Pomp  of  Words j  that  wants  Truth  and  Subftance 
of  Things.  The  reeular  Way  is  to  inform  the  Judisrmcntj 
and  then  to  raife  the  rajftonu  When  your  Hearer  is  fatisfy'd 
with  your  Argument,  he  is  then  at  leifure  to  indulge  his 
PaJJions ;  and  your  Eloquence  and  pathetical  Addreis  will  fcarce 
^ilto  have  Power  and  rrcyalence  over  him. 
•  2  Be  (paring  in  the  Ufe  of  Figures.  A  Paffton  defcrib'd 
in  a  Multitude  of  Words,  and  carried  on  to  a  diiproportionate 
X^ngtH,  fails  of  the  End  proposed,  and  tires  inftead  of  pleaf-^ 
ing.     Contra  A  your  Force  into  a  moderate  Compafi,  and  be 

Vol.  I.        '^  F  £  iwc- 


pcrfuade  him  to  the  Be 
licve.  Therefore  he  wi 
whom'  he  rufpccts  to  ha 
pofes  to  tiiumph  over  hi 
and  Sublimity  of  Senft 
tranfixDrting  l-igures ; 
which  miiit  be  usM  in  > 
The  Thought  is  fo  brig 
that  the  Hearer  is  not  J 
18rc  is  more  cffeftually 


Of  the  chief  and  i 


i    • 


f  r. 


E 


Xclamatlon 
out  and  Vet. 


O  iviexpeSied  St 
Muji  I  thus  lee 
TT^ee^  native  Sol 
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fc$Aa  lipon  the  Yvem  of  his  mangled  Bodv,  are  as  mafterly 
oiidies  as  any  in  Euripides  * .-  On  that  Occafion  the  tragic 
'uti  put  on  her  Robe  of  deepeft  Motutiing,  and  deplored  the 
tmelv  and  cruel  Fate  of  the  Royal  Innoant  in  the  tendered 
1  mm  meldi^  Strains  of  Sorrow. 

(•  2.  Doubt  exprejfii  the  Hebate  efthe  Mnd  fvitb  itfelfupm 
preJlmg  Difficulty.  A  Man  in  a  feVere  Strait  and  Per- 
ddqr  nrft  takes  up  one  Refolutiouj  and  then  lays  it  afide  ; 
er  thinks  another  Method  more  convenient,  and  then 
again.  He  is  to6M  to  and  fro  with  ftrong  Tides  o( 
"in  J  and  at  laft^  after  terrible  Struggles,  fcarce  fixes  upon 
id  Oetexoiination.  Thus  Dido  upon  the  Departure  of 
r  Lsver. 

WhatfiaU  I  do?  JPlat  Succour  cdn  Ifaidf 
Become  a  Suppliant  to  Hiarba'x  Pridef 
And  tale  m^  Turn  td  cokrt  and  be  dcnfdf 
SbdU  I  with  tbiS  ungratrful  Trojan  gof 
ferfake  an  Empire^  and  attend  a  Foe? 
Tben/haU  I  feek  alone  the  churUJb  Crew; 
.  Or-  with  my  Fleet  their  flying  Sails  purfui  ? 
Rather  with  Stitel  thy  guilty  Breaft  invade^ 
And  take  the  Fortune  thou  thyfelf  h(fft  made  \ 

This  Pigure  keeps  us  in  eager  Attention^  and  mpves  all  our 
endernefs  and  Compaifion  for  the  unhappy  Sufferer. 

f .  3.  CorreAion  1*  a  Figt&e^  whereby  a  Man  eamefilj  re^ 
aUs  and  recalh  what  he  had  f aid  or  refohed. 


Firjl  and  lajt 


On  mcj  me  onfyy  ac  tie  Source  and  Spring 

Of  all  Corruption^  all  the  Blame  lights  £u  ** 

So  might  the  tVrath  !    FondWiJh!  cou^Jl  thou  fitppM 

That  Burthen^  heavier  than  the  Earth  to  bear  ^ 

Than  all  the  f florid  much  heavier  ^  ? 

When  what  an  Author  hath  faid  appears  too  mych,  he 
ates  it  by  ccrre£ting  bimfelf,  and  ufuig  fome  leflening  Ex* 

F  f  2  prdSoik 

•  Troadts,  735,  &c.  1167,  Vc. 
fc  Drya.  Virg.  ^n.  iv. 

*  Adam  :n  Milt.  Par-  Loft,  x.  831,  ^C' 


i 


»    /    i 


checking  himfclf,  prcv 
imexpeiti'd  Q^ircknefs 
]y  furprizcs  the  Reader 
owji  Pajpofi. 

§.  4.  SupprciEon  is 
§r  other  Dijiurbance  of 
Juddenly  breaks  off  hi i  . 

l^hc  Gentleman  in 
Adverfans  onlv  accofi 

all ;  The  Excefs  c 

Paflage  of  his  Voice, 
reft :  But  in  thefe  Cafe 
the  Meaning  is  readil 
Thought  eaitly  fupplic 

Suppreffton  fometimc 
•ttcring  any  Word  of 

§.  5.  Qmiffion  xV,  % 
and  omits  what  be  decl 
*'  fary's  fcandalous  Gl 
**  tice  of  his  brutal  Li 
**  chery,  Malice,  and 
Cefts,  variety  of  Argu 
but  he  is  fo  mov'd  2 
enlarge  upon  them, 
iliould  fay  all  his  Indig 
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an  Intereft  in.  Therefarp  be  does  not  quite  omit  them,  becaufe 
*  they  may  make  Impreffions  on  thofe  People  to  his  Advantage : 
And  yet  he  mentions  them  with  an  Air  of  Modefty  and.Cau** 
tion  ;  left  he  ihould  difguft  another  part  of  his  Amdiituej  to 
whom  they  don't  appear  of  equal  Force  and  Co|ivi£tion. 

§.  6.  Addrefs  ^  Apoftrop^e  iV*  when  in  a  vehewunt  Commo* 
iimf  M  Mgn  turns  hnmjilf  on  all  fides,  and  applies  to  the  Living 
emd  Deady  to  Angels  and  Men^  to  RocJ^  Groves^  and  Rivers^ 

O  fFoodsy  O  Fountains^  HiHocksy  Daks^  and  Bowers^     . 
fFitb  other  Echo  late  I  taught  your  Shades 
To  anjiver,  and  re  found  far  other  Song '. 

When  the  Paffim  is  violent,  it  muft  break  out  and  difcharge 
itfelf.  By  this  Figure  the  Perfon  mov*d  defires  to  intereft  uni^ 
verfal  Nature  in  his  Caufe ;  and  S4>peals  to  all  the  Creatutn  for 
the  Juftnefs  of  his  Tranfport,  Ad4itfi(C%  Morning  Hymn  in 
MiUojjL  B  is  a  Chain  and  Continuation  of  the  moft  beautiful  and 
charming  Apoflrophes^ 

When  the  Poeu  addrefs  a  Mufe  or  ipme  divine  Power  to  af- 
fift  and  dire^  them,  (his  Kind  ot  Apoflrophe  or  Poetjcal  Prayer 
is  called  Invocation.  By  which  they  gain  Efteem  both  to  their 
Perfons  and  Poem« :  they  are  look'd  upon  as  favoured,  and  their 
Poems  as  infpir'd,  hytfeaven^  In  the  Progjpefs  ot  their  Peems  they 
often  repeat  thefe  pious  Addreffes  \  e(peciaUy  when  a  Difficulty 
arifes  that  furmounts  hMmaii  Power ;  or  a  Secret  is  to  be  re- 
veili'd  that  could  no(  be  found  out  by  human  Sagaci^. 

A  Species  of  this  Figure  I  take  Communication  to  be ;  when 
the  Speaker  applies  to  his  Judges  and  Hearers^  and  entreats  their 
Opinion  upon  the  ^jjiefiion  in  debate.  By  this  ^  Man  declares 
his  hearty  and  unfeign'd  Concern  for  his  Caufe ;  and  pays  De- 
ference and  Honour  tp  thofe  he  addreflbs,  They  are  pleafed 
with  his  Modefty  and  Submiftion,  and  {o  inclin'd  to  hear  and 
judfle  with  Favour.  There  is  a  fort  of  Communication  fomething 
xlircrent  from  this,  when  a  Perfon  excufes  his  Conduit^  gives 
Reafonsfor  it^  and  appeals  to  thofe  about  himy  whether  they 
4$ri  not  Jatisfa^ory. 

Let  envious  Jealoufyj  £5f  cankered  SpitCy  1 

Produce  my  Actions  to  fefoereft  Ligoty  r 

And  tax  my  open  Dayy  or  fecret  Nightly  J 

F  f  3  Did 

*  Adam  iVr  Milf.  Par.  Loft.  In.  860,  fifr, 
•i'or.  /j^,  T.  vcr.   X5J,  ^c, 
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Did  e'er  my  Tongue  /peak  my  unguarded  Hfori  • 
The  h-aj}  h'cUnd  to  play  the  IVantorCs  Part  ? 
Did  c  'r 7-  ny  Eye  one  i/nvard  Thought  reveal^ 
Which  /In gels  might  mt  hear^  and  Virgins  tell? 
And  hajl  thou  in  my  ConduSi^  Henry,  knrjjn  1 

One  hault  hut  that  zuhjch  I  mujl  ever  ayjn^  f 

That  /,  of  all  Mankind'i  have  IrJd  hut  thee  alme  ?        ) 

Prior. 

§.  'I,  Siifpcnfion  hcgim  and  carries  on  a  Period  or  Difcourji 
in  fuel)  a  manner  as  plcafes  the  Reader  all  along  ;  and  ieefi  him 
in  ExpcSlation  of  Jome  confderable  thing  in  the  Condufion, 
With  what  infinltt:  Swtctncfs  does  Eve  cany  oni  with  wha^ 
grateful  Surprize  clofc  up  that  rapturous  Speech  to  Adam! 

Sived  is  the  Breath  of  Morn^  her  Riftngfweet^ 
With  Charm  of  earliefl  Birds  \  pkajant  the  Sun^ 
Jf'hcn  firjl  on  this  delightful  Land  he  fpreads 
His  or  it  nt  Eta?ns  on  Herh,  Tree^  Fruit  ami  Flower^ 
Gli J  taring  with  Dew :  fragrant  the  fertile  Earth 
Jftcr  foft  Sho-wers  :  andfiveet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  Evening  m.ild :    the%  fjent  Nighty 
U  ith  this  her  foil  mn  Blrd^   and  this  fair  Mo^n^ 
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'  **  Tell  me,  will  you  go  about  and  aflc  one  another,  ff7?at 
^*  News  f  What  can  be  more  aftonifliing  News  than  this, 
**  that  the  Man  of  Maadon  makes  War  upon  the  Athenians^ 
"  and  difpofes  the  Aflairs  oi  Greece?  Is  ?h\\i^  dead ?  No; 
«*  but  he*s  ftck.  What  fignifics  it  to  you  whether  he  be  dead 
**  or  alive !  For  if  any  aiing  happen  to  this  Philipy  you'll 
«*  immediately  raife  up  another  *."  All  this  delivered  without  In- 
terrogation had  been  faint  and  inefFeAual ;  but  the  Suddennefs 
and  Fervor  of  Queftion  and  Anfwer  imitates  the  Tranfport  of 
PaBon ;  makes  the  DKcourfe  to  found  with  Probability,  and 
<o  oe  heard  with  Attention.  What  is  faid  after  fuch  a  warm 
and  easer  Manner  does  not  feem  the  Effect  of  Study  and  Pre- 
meditation,  but  the  natural  Refult  and  EfFufion  of  a  Man's 
iinfeigned  Concern.  The  Orator  conceals  his  Art  and  De- 
fign,  and  fo  ^ins  the  Eileem  of  the  Audience  for  his  Sincerity 
and  Heartine& ;  they  lie  open  to  him,  and  arc  carried  along 
with  the  Torrent  of  his  Paffton^  and  rcfiftlefi  Eloquence. 
Scarce  any  Pajjim  can  be  nam'd  but  may  be  put  into  the 
Form  of  Interrogation^  and  may  appear  with  Beauty  and  Ad* 
vantage  in  iL 

Expojbilation  is  nearly  related  to  this  vigorous  and  pref&ng 
Figure :  Whereby  the  mjur'd  Perfon  urges  the  Offender  wiA 
all  the  proper  Queftions  he  thinks  can  be  propos'd,  and  pleads 
with  him  from  all  the  Topics  of  Rcafon  ;  that  he  may  con- 
vince him  of  his  Injuftice,  and  make  him  afham'd  of  his 
Folly  and  Ingratitude ;  that  he  may  beat  him  off  his  Excufes 
and  Pleas  of  Abatement,    that  he  may  reduce  him  to  an  in- 

J^cnuous  Pfomife  and  Aeddy  Refolution  for  the  future  to  ob- 
orve  his  Duty. 

**  For  what  have  you  left  unattemptcd,  what  have  you 
**  efteemcd  facrcd  thcfc  late  Davs  ?  What  Name  fhall  I  be- 
"  ftow  on  this  Affembly  ?  Shall  I  call  you  Soldiers  ?  Who 
**  have  befieged  your  General  znd  Emperor* 5  Son  with  Trenches 
*^  and  Arms  ?  Citizens  ?  who  fo  contemptuoufly  infult  the 
*'  Authority  of  the  Senate  ^? 

^  9.  Prevention  /V,    when  an  Author  Jlarts  an  ObjeSlionj 
which  he  forefees  may  be  made  agatnfl  any  thing  he  affirms^  de- 
fires  or  aaviles  tot  and  gives  an  Anfwer  to  it. 
"^  F  f  4  mat 

'  Demofthenes  qu9ted  /y  Longinus. 

^  Gcimanicxif  in  bis  noble  Speech  to  bis  mutinous  Soldiers^  Tacit. 
Annal.  i.  »;,  tjc.  See  alfo  Scipio'j  noble  Speech  fo  the  Mutineers  ai 
Sucro,  Liv.  k'oL  3.  lib.  28.  f.  360.   Edit.  Heime. 
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fFhat  then  r€mah:s  ?  Arc  "jue  deprived  of  tfiR  ? 
Mvji  ive  iiot  ajk  for  fear  of  a/king  lllf 
Rcuivr  my  Coufjjd^  andfecurely  mov€\ 
huruji  thy  Fortune  to  the  PowVs  ahvve. 
Leave  (tocI  to  manage  for  thee  ^  and  to  grant 
IVhai  his  unerring  IPifdom  fees  thee  want  ^   . 

This  generally  gets  the  Author  the  Reputation  of  Forefight  ami 
Care  f  of  Diligence  aiid  a  generous  Affurancc  of  the  Reafon 
and  Jufticp  ot  his  Caufe/  When  he  puts  the  Objedions 
againft  hiqifelf  in  their  full  Force,  it  is  plain  that  he  does  not 
fear  the  cleared  Light,  nor  decline  the  ftrl£le(l  Examination. 
By  it  likcwife  feme  Advantage  is  gain'd  overall  Advcrfary: 
He  is  foreihdrd  and  prevented  in  his  Exceptions ;  and  either 
fdenced,  or  ()blig(:d  to  a  Repetition  ;  which  is  not  fo  grateful 
as  the  Mention  of  a  thing  frefh  and  untouch'd. 

To  this  Figure  may  be  refcrr'd  Premunition^  whereby  the 
Speaker,  cfpccially  in  the  Entrance  and  Beginning  of  his  Dif- 
coiirfe,  cautioufly  guards  himfclf  againft  Prqudice  and  Milap- 
prcheiilioii  i  1  hat  he  may  neither  leffen  bis  Intcreft  with  his 
Friends,  nor  cnflame  the  Malice,  and  increafc  the  Power  of 
thofc  who  watch  to  do  hin;  Mifchief. 
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Anothif  Sort  tf  Conceffion  ts^  when  fearing  wt  ewnui 
obtain  all  Wi  dehre^  ioi  ghe  up  one  Part  t$  carry  tbe  rejl^ 
When  Dtdo  detain  of  prevailing  widi  /Eneas  to  fettle  with 
her  at  Carthage j^  (he  only  intreats  he  would  ftay  a  little  longert 
to  allow  her  iome  tinle  to  a^w9ge  her  Grief,  and  prepare 
to  bear  his  Departure. 

TeU  m  fetfi£ous  Lever ^^  I  implore 

The  l^ame  of  ffTJbci  he  difilaims^  no  more  ^ 

No  mere  his  purpofd  Voyage  I  detain 

From  beauteous  Latium,   and  his  deJUrfd  Reign. 

For  feme  fnrnU  Interval  of  Tme  I  mave^ 

Some  ft>ortj  Jhort  Seafon  to  fubdue  my  LovOy 

Till  reconcitd  to  this  unhappy  State^ 

I  grow  at  kffl  familiar  with  my  Fate  y 

This  Favour  if  he  grants  my  Death  flksU  pleafe 

Ms  crnel  Soul^  and  fit  us  i^  at  Ea/e  \ 

Tis  bv  thi^  Figure  that  ojfpreSS^d  People  in  the  Extremity 
of  their  Ind^nation  proyokc  their  Enemies  to  do  diem  all  tl^ 
Mifchief  th^  can,  and  proceed  ftill  to  Luther  Degrees  of  Bar-* 
barity ;  that  fuch  lively  Reprefentadons  of  dieir  Injuftice  and 
Cruelty,  may  ftrike  them  with  Horror  and  Shame,  and  dif- 
poie  them  to  relent  The  Complaints  and  Upbraidtrue^s  of 
jarring  Friends  and  Lovers,  are  moft  emphatically  expreilSd  in 
this  Figure :  The  Defim  of  which  is  to  give  the  guilty  Perfoa 
a  deep  Senfe  of  his  tinkindnefs,  and  to  kindle  all  the  old 
Paffioh  aad  Tendemels* 


Proctidy  inhuman  Parent,  in  thy  Scom^ 
Root  out  my  TreeSf  with  Blights  dejhroy  my  Ct^i 
My  Vineyards  rtdn^  and  my  Sheep  folds  burn  : 
Let  loofi  thy  Rage^  let  all  thv  Spite  be  fiown , 
Sinee  thus  thy  Hatipurfues  we  Praifes  of  thy  Sq^  •. 


1 


To  this  Figure  may  be  referred  that  eloquent  InJinuatioUy 
"^lierebjr  the  Orator^  after  he  has  ufed  all  his  Arguments  to  per- 
fiiade  his  Hearers,  at  i^  were  once  more  fets  them  at  Liberty, 
and  leaves  them  to  their  own  Election ;  it  being  the  Nature  of 
Man  to  ftick  more  ftedfaftly  to  what  is  not  violently  impofed, 
t>ut  is  our  own  free  and  deliberate  Choice.  *'  If  i^  feem  evil 
!'  unto  you  to  ferve  the  Lord^  chufe  you  this  Day  whom  you 

f<  will 

■  Pitt's  Virg.  ^n.  iv. 

•  JDry^.  YiTg,  G-  if»  ^»9,  Vc% 
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**  will  fcn'c  r."  When  the  great  J^ya  had,  under  Cod^  m 
the  moft  afloniiliing  Miioner,  conquered  Ae  Pcapk  of  Ct^^ 
naun^  and  conducted  die  I/raeUtu  into  their  Lanii  i  he  ex- 
horts them  to  a  fteddy  Adherence  to  the  Worfhtp  of  the  true 
Gad^  who  had  fo  vifibly  appeared  for  them  ;  and  made  them 
fo  gloriQufly  tnumph  over  their  Enemies.  In  the  CoacIuTion 
of  hi^  Speech,  well  knoing  the  Advantage  and  Merits  of  his 
Catife,  and  that  he  might  faicly  appeal  to  their  ConfcicJice  and 
Experience  for  the  Truth  of  what  he  faid,  he  leaves  them  t» 
their  nwn  Liberty  and  Choice.  As  if  that  brave  Man  had 
faid,  My  Friends  and  Countrymen  \  if  I  fhould  enlarge  m 
a  Matter  fn  plain^  it  might  fcem  a  Diftmft  tjpon  both  your 
Undcrftanding  and  Ingenuity^  I  leave  all  to  you,  not  in  tht 
Icaft  riifpei^tlng  that  you  can  refift  fudl  Arguinems  as  cannot  fail 
to  work  upon  any  one,  who  has  either  Reafon  or  Gratitude. 

§.  II.  Repetition  u  n  Figure  which  gracefully  and  impha- 
iically  npiati  dther  iht  fame  IP^ord^  or  the  fame  Sinfe  ift  diffi* 
rent  IV&rds.  Care  is  to  be  taken  that  we  run  not  into  infi- 
pid  Taulohgks^  nor  afiect  a  trifling  Sound  and  Chime  of  in- 
Significant  Words,  All  Turm  and  Repttiums  arc  fo^  that  lit 
not  contribute  to  the  Strength  and  Luftre  of  the  Difcourfc  \> 
ex  at  leaft  one  of  them.     The  Nature  and  Dcfign  of  this  Fi- 
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Strong  and  vehement  PaJ/tons  will  not  admit  Turns  upon 
Words;  nor  ought  they  to  have  Place  in  Hiroic  PoemSy  or 
in  gpv€  Exhortations,  and  (blemn  Difcourics  of  Alorality* 
To  thfa  Fignre^  which  has  great  Variety  and  many  Branches^ 
ihay  be  referred  th«  uTmg  of  many  Words  of  the  fame  Signi- 
ficsuion  to  expreis  one  important  Thing.  When  a  Man  is 
full  of  his  Subject,  and  cs^r  to  communicate  his  Thoughts 
with  Vigour,  be  is  not  ^isfy^d  with  one  I^reffion,  tho' 
never  fo  ftrong ;  but  ufes  all  the  fignificant  Variety  he  can 
rccoUea.  So  Tully  for  Milo  S  "  The  Aflaffin  w^s  baffled, 
**  Force  repeU'ci  by  Force,  or  rather  Boldnefi  overcome  by 
^  Bravery.  If  Reafon  prefirribes  this  to  the  LeamM,  and  No»> 
^^  ceffity  to  BarbarianSy  Cuftom  to  Nations,  and  Nature  itfelf 
*^  to  brute  Beafis,  always  to  beat  off  all  manner  of  Violence* 
**  by  all  poffible  Ways  from  their  Body,  from  their  Head, 
^'  from  their  Life  i  you  cannot  Judge  this  to  be  a  criminal  and 
^^  wicked  Adion,  but  at  the  fame  time  you  muft  judge  that 
^<  all  Peribns,  who  fall  amongft  Robbers  and  Bravoes,  muft 
♦*  either  perifli  by  their  Weapons,  or  your  Sentence.?  An 
Ormtor  in  the  Heat  of  his  Enga^ment,  m  the  Vchemenqe  of 
his  Indignation  againft  an  infolent  and  unreafonablc  Advert 
iaiy,  and  his  eameft  Concern  for  the  Prefervation  of -a  dear 
Fnend  in  Danger,  exerts  the  utmoft  Power  of  his  Eloquence, 
icdoubles  his  Strokes,  and  eagerly  pufhes  on  all  his  Advantages, 

§•  12.  Periphrafis  or  Circumlocution  ufa  m^re  andjim^nm 
hfi  plain  Words  to  mmd  fome  Inconvenience  and  til  £ffif£f^ 
wicb  would  proceed  froie^  ixprejjing  a  thing  in  fewer  emi 
plainer  Words. 

When  Tully  "  couM  not  deny  the  Death  of  Clodius^  and 
was  defending  Milo  charged  with  his  Murder,  he  favs,  Mik^% 
Servants,  wimput  the  Command,  Knowledge,  or  Pre&nce  of 
t^ir  M^ifier,  did  what  every  Mafter  wou^d  expeH  his  &r<« 
ffi^is  Jbok'd  do  in  the  like  Cafe.  He  avoids  the  Word  iiU'd 
ex  fiahbedy  for  fear  of  offending  the  People.  This  Method 
of  treating  a  Subjed  gives  the  Audience  a  good  Opinion  of 
the  Prudence  and  Modefty  of  the  Pleader  :  One  unguarded 
and  diftaftcfiil  Word,  has  fometimes  loft  the  Speaker  Uie  Fa- 
vour of  the  Audience  before  well  inclined  to  him  \  and  ruin'd 
a  proqiifing  Caufe. 

Veiy 

t  SeUEl  Oraf'  in  ufitm  DeL  Load.  1706*  p.  3x6-  §.  7. 
»  Orat.fn  Mil.  J.  6.  jt.  316. 


§.  13.  Amplification 
tiad  adds  Strength  an, 
Jo  the  Senfe  all  along 
Mnd  agreeably  closed. 

**  Ti8  pJeafant  to  I 
•*  excel  many  others : 
*•  that  is  to  excel  ourf 
•*  tify  ziiA  fubdue  oui 
*•  plcafant  to  comma 
•*  keep  them  in  due  C 
^  Religion,  becaufe  th 
improves  upon  us  in  I 
and  attentive  while  h 
when  he  concludes. 
Inftruftion  of  one,  wl: 
liis  Subjed.  What  K 
what  Pleafurc  to  the  1 
the  beft  manner  it  car 
with  every  thing  that  c 
proach  to  an  Author^ 
to  die  Reader^  when 
and  fo  the  other  is  fai 
Series  of  heavy  and  life 

Of    COntrivin rr    nn/^     ff\r 
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ptt  of  I'erfcftion.  That  Pailage  in  Tertnci  '  is  upon  dii» 
Account  univerfally  admir'd. 

Hac  verba  meberculi  una  ftdfa  lacrymuUij 
^uam  9culos  terendo  mi/ire^  vix  vi  exprejfirit 
Rejiinguet 

tl.  TTiis  Figure  is  fbmetimes  cxprefs'd  by-way  of  Compote 

rifon  or  Appofition **  When  that  great  Man  P.  Scipie^ 

**  tho*  but  a  private  Pcrfonj  kiird  Tlberiut  Gracchus^  msdcinj^ 
^*  ibme  final!  Innovation  and  Difturbance  in  the  State ;  {halt 
*^  we  who  are  Confuby  bear  Cat i line j  who  is  endeavouring  and! 
**  plotting  to  lay  the  fVcrld  wafte  with  Fire  and  Sword  y  ? 

3.  A  Difcourfe  b  very  happily  and  beautifully  heightened 
by  way  of  Argument  or  rational  Inference.  ^tntUian  *  ex- 
cellently obferves,  that  Honur  gives  us  a  very  exalted  Idni 
of  HeMs  fovereign  Charms,  when  be  introduces  Priam*% 
gr^ve  Counfellors  owning,  that  it  was  not  to  be  compbnn'd 
of  or  relented,  that  the  Trojans  and  Greeks  had  fuftain*d 
the  Calamities  of  a  loMg;  and  cruel  War  for  fuch  a  ff^aman ;  and 
makes  the  King  himfelf  place  her  by  hun,  call  her.  Dear 
Child,  and  treat  her  with  all  poiEble  Tendernefs  and  Re^^. 
IHuft  not  every  judicious  Reader  infer  that  her  Beautv  miift 
be  incomparable,  which  was  admir'd  and  prais*d  to  fuch  a  De* 
gree  bv  Men  cool  and  unpaflionate,  of  ma^u^  Wifdom  and* 
great  Age,  who  had  been  deep  Sufferers  by  it  ?  Muft  not  that: 
Face  be  fuperlatively  lovely,  and  thofe  Eyes  fparkle  with  le- 
fiftlefs  Luftre,  that  cou'd  he  viewed  with  Pleafure  and  Venc-* 
ratidn  by  that  miferable  Prince  j  tho'  thcv  had  kindled  Ac 
Flames  of  Wai»  in  his  Country,  and  blafted  the  Profperity, 
and  all  the  Hopes  of  his  late  flourifhing  Family  ? 

To  thk  we  may  refer  Climax  or  Gradation^-^-'^TFhicb  is^ 
when  the  Werd  or  ExpreJJion  which  ends  the  firji  Member  9/^ 
Period^  begins  the  fecond^  and  Jit  on ;  fo  that  every  Member  will 
make  a  dtflin£l  Sentence^  taking  its  Rife  from  the  next  fore*' 
gotngy  till  the  Argument  and  Period  be  beautifully  finip)^ d.  Or 
in  the  Terms  of  the  Schools,  '7/5  when  the  Word  or  Expref^ 
Jiony  which  was  Predicate  in  the  firJi  Member  of  a  Period^  is 
Suhje£f  in  the  fecond^  and  fo  on,  till  the  Jrgumint  find  Period 
le  brought  to  a  noble  Ccnctvfion.  This  Figure^  when  naturd 
and  vigorous,  fumiflics  tlic  Mind  with  variety  of  Ideas^  and 

accuiUms 

■  Eunuch.  1.  i.  v.  iii  &c. 

'  Tully  nvaivfl  Catiline. 

•  hjiitut.  lib.  viii.  cap,  4.  p*  405* 


**■  ctllary,  and  wc  c; 
**  many  times  when  > 

§.  14.  Omiffion  of 
Utile  PartitUs  that  . 
reprefent  UajU^  or  Et 

When  Dido  in  the 
for  the  abrupt  Depar; 
arm  thcmfclves  and  pi 

Hajhy  haul  7ny  < 
Bring  fiaming  Bf 

The  Members  of  the  / 
jnott  naturally  paints 
Thoughts.     The  Con 

"have  cramp'd  and  fet 
niov'd  flow  and  un wie 
lentation  of  the  ragir 
Vehemence  of  Pajjiotu 
SatiUjf  -  excellently 

and  precipitate  Flight 

jpentuhliiin    h^trtlPtU 

vcciili^  mpi, 

\h^  contrarv  fn  flw 
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*^  thro^  Caflom  gmw  eroy  Diy  more.bewitcfaing,  had  (o 
*'  weakened  both  their  Bodies  and  their  Minds,  that  the  Re- 
*^  putation  of  their  paft  Vidories  proteded  them  more  than 
"  their  prefent  Strength  ***"  This  Figure^  when  aptly  and 
judicioufly  ufed,  makes  a  Difcourfe  ftrong  and  folemn,  fixes 
an  Emphafis  upon  eveiy  Word,  and  points  it  out  as  wordiy 
of  Ob&rvation^ 

§•  15-  Oppofition  is  a  Figuri  whitiiy  things  viry  diffinnt 

•r  contrary  an  compared  and  placed  near,    that  they  may 

Jet  off  each  other ^    White  placed  near  Black  fhines  brighter •: 

Innocence  compar'd  with  Guilt  appears  with  double  Charms 

and  Lovelineis. 

The  toets^  Hiftorians  and  Orators  improve  their  Subje^ 
and  much  heighten  the  Pleafure  of  their  Reader  by  the  beau«> 
tiful  Oppofition  of  their  Charaders  and  Defcriptions. 

Tacitus  *  defcribes  the  exceffive  Dalliances  and  frantic  Re- 
vels of  the  Emprefs  Meffalina  with  Silius  a  little  before  their 
Death,  in.  wonderful  Pomp  and  Gayety  of  Expreflion ;  that 
the  Reader  may  be  the  more  furpriz'd  and  aftonifli'd  at  the 
Suddenneis  and  terrible  Circumftances  of  her  Fall.  The 
Poet  ^  in  his  fine  Defcription  of  Dido\  Defpair  the  Night 
before  her  Death,  reprefents  all  the  Creation  enjoying  pro- 
found Tranquillity  and  fweet  Reft,  to  render  that  miierable 
^een^s  Difquietudes  more  moving.  She  was  depriv'd  of  the 
common  Privilege  indulgM  to  the  pooreft  and  moft  defpicable 
Creatures ;  Sleep  fled  from  her  Eyes,  and  Quiet  was  baniih'd 
from  her  Breaft. 

In  Firgits  fecond  Georgtc  there  is  a  very  agreeable  Con- 
traft  and  Oppofition  in  that  fine  Comparifon  between  the 
Court  and  Country.  The  Pomp  and  Hurry  of  State,  and 
the  Freedom  and  pure  Pleafures  of  Retirement  and  Agricul- 
ture. Upon  a  full  Enumeration  of  the  feveral  Conveniences 
and  Enjoyments  of  both  Ways  of  living,  what  Advaht^ 
and  Over-balance  does  the  Poetmyc  to'the  latter !  The  verv 
Manner  of  his  Expreflion,  and  Turn  of  his  Poetry,  are  witn 
great  Judgment  and  Dexterity  vary'd,  and  made  fuitable  to 
his  different  Subjefts.  The  Defcriptioh  of  the  Pride  and 
Statelineis  of  the  Great  is  drawn  to  the  Life  in  a  pompous 
Run  rf  Vcife,  and  variety  of  very  bold  Tropes. 


^In^ 


<  Ll7.  fff/.  5  Vtrf.  Edit.  Hcame,  lib.  Jtul  p.  *7- 
«  Artfud*  xi>  p.  151* 
^  Virg.  y£«.  iy.  v.  511. 
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-^higcntem  for'ihm  d mus  alta  fuperbis^ 
Mane  falutantum  tot  is  vomit  stdibus  unJami 
» — Vartos  inhiant  pulchra  tijiudim  poftis^ 
Illufafque  auro  vejlei ^. 

But  you  have  the  Innocence  anil  Plainnefi,  the  Swcetncfe 
and  undifturbM  Quiet  of  the  Country,  naturally  reprefented 
in  proper  Words,  in  plain  and  eafy  Expreffion,  and  in  the 
fmootheft  and  fwecteft  Numbers. 

At  fecura  quies^  tf  nefcia  fallere  vtfa. 
Dives  opUTti  variarunty  at  latis  otia  fundi Sj 
Sp^luncce^  vivique  lacus ;    at  frigida  Tempej 
Mugitufque  houin^    mollefque  Jub  arbon  fomni 

Non   abjunt \ 

§.  16.  Comparijon  beautifully  feti  off  and  illujlrates  om  thtKi 
ly  refembling  and  comparing  it  to  anothity  to  which  it  btart 

a  manfejl  Relation  and  Rcfemblanct. 

She  never  told  her  Love^ 

But  lit  C:ncealm£nt,    like  a  IForiH  P/h*BuJi 
F^d  Oft  her  Damajk  Check  :  fie  pin^d  in  TbGughf^ 
And  fate^   like  Paticnct  en  a  Monument 4 
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I.  The  chief  and  e&ndal  ?m^  of  the  Compatifin  muft 
hear  an  exadi  and  true  Proportion.  Some  fipall  Difiigreement 
in  a  leis  confiderable  Circiunftance  will  not  ipoil  tl^  Grace^ 
nor  take  away-  die  Strength  of  the  Figun.  Tho'  die  greater 
A|^:eement  and  exader  rarellel  there  is  in  all  Particulars,  the 
more  lively  the  Figun  is.  And  therefore,  generally  fpeaking^ 
Ctmparifons  ought  to  be  ihort.  In  niiinif^  into  minute  Cir*' 
cunmances,  bdGdes  the  Tedioufnefi,  there  is  Danger  of  dif- 
^overing  fome  unagreeable  Difpropordon. 

i,  ConAarifons  need  not  always  be  drawn  from  very  noble 
and  lofty  oubje6b.  Thofe  tdcen  from  meaner  things  are  figni- 
ficant  and  agreeable,  if  they  be  fet  ofF  tn  noble  Words,  if  they 
gye  9lear  Notions,  and  paint  in  ftrong  and  fine  Colours  the 
Thing  we  intend  to  reprefent  by  diem.  In  great  Subjeds, 
Comparifom  from  lefier  i^hings  relieve  and  refrefh  the  Mind ; 
as  when  Shakefpfor  illufbates  the  Government  of  a  Kingdom 
by  compaling  it  with  diat  of  Sees. 

'"^^So  work  the  Homy  Bees  \ 

Creatures  tbatj  by  a  Rule  in  Nature j  teack 

fbe  Jrt  of  Order  t$  a  peopled  Kingdom. 

Jiff  have  a  King^  and  Officers  of  State ; 

J^btre  fifniy  like  Magiftrates^  correH  at  Home  % 

Otbirsy  like  Merchants^  venture  Trade  abroad  i 

Otb&Sf  Eke  Soldiers  armed  in  their  Stings^ 

Make  boot  upon  the  Summer^ s  Vehet  Buds^ 

jybicb  they  with  merry  March  bring  Homo 

To  the  Tent' Royal  of  their  Emperor: 

lf%y  bujyd  in  bis  Maj^yj  furveys 

Tht  faigtng  Majon  building  Roofs  ofGoli^ 

The  avsl  Citiztns  kneading  up  the  Homy^ 

The  poor  mechanic  Porters  crowding  in 

Their  heavy  Burthins  at  his  narrow  Gate^ 

The  Jad^djtifticey  with  his  furly  Hum% 

Delivering  oer  to  Execution  pak 

The  lazy  yawning  Drone. 

And  common  Subje^  may  be  heighten^  and  impfovM  by 
ftrong. and  fublime  Comparifons :  as  when  the  fame  Audior 
conipairet  the  Reftoradon  of  a  la^l  King,  to  the  Rifuig  oS 
€tko  Suns  after  a  dark  Night. 

Knoufji  thou  not 

Thai  when  thefearching  Eye  of  Heaven  ii  hid 
Behind  the  Gkbe^  and  lights  the  lower  WorU^ 
Vol.  I.  G  6  t»d 
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Tl^en  Ttueves  and  Robbers  range  Abroad  unfeert^ 

In  Adurders^  and  in  Outrage  bloody  here. 

But  when  from  under  this  terrejlrial  Bally 

He  fires  the  proud  Tops  of  the  Eajlem  Pines^ 

And  darts  his  Light  thro*  every  guilty  Hole  j 

77.'^;/  Murders,  Treafons^  and  detejled  SinSy  ^ 

The  Cloak  cf  Night  being  pluck' d  from  off  their  Backt^ 

Stand  bare  and  Naked,  trembling  at  tbemfelves. 

So  when  this  Thief,  this  Traitor,  Bolingbroke^ 

IVho  ail  this  while  hath  revelPd  in  the  Nighty 

IVhilft  we  were  wandering  tvith  the  Antipodes^ 

Shall  J  ee  us  rijing  in  our  Throne^  the  Eaft ; 

Uis  Treafons  will  fit  blujbing  in  his  Face^ 

Not  able  to  endure  the  Sight  of  Day, 

But,  felf-affrightcd^  tremble  at  his  Sin, 

fV)r  more  Examples  of  both  Kinds,  I  refer  you  to  fomt 
beautiful  Pafl'ages  marked  below  ''. 

Thofe  alio  are  very  itrong  and  glowing  Comparifonsj  where 
the  nobicll:  Beings  of  the  natural  ajid  moral  World,  where 
Angels,  good  or  bad,  are  compared  to  the  Luminaries  of 
licwuen.  How  fublime  is  Milton  in  his  Comparilbn  of  hud- 
fn\  diminiflied  Splendor,    and  faded  Beauties,  to  the  Sw 
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Sbi  is  tie  Fancy's  Mtdwifi^  andjhe  €$nm 

In  Size  no  bigger  tbaH  an  AgaU-Jldne 

On  the  fare  Finger  e/f  an  Alderman  \ 

Drawn  with  a  Team  of  little  Atomies^ 

Athwart  Metis  Nofes  as  they  lie  ajleep. 

Her  Waggon  Spohs  made  of  long  Spinner's  Legs  j 

The  Cover;  of  the  IFings  of  Grajboppers^ 

The  Jraces^  rfthefmaOeJt  Spider's  Web\ 

The  Collars^  of  the  Moonft»ine*s  watry  Beams  ^ 

Her  tmpj  ofCricktes^^oHii  the  Lajhy  of  Film\ 

Her  Waggoner^  a  fmall  gnj- coated  Gnat ^ 

Not  half  To  big  as  a  remd  Utile  Worm^ 

Priek*ajfrom  the  lazy  Finger  of  a  Metidi 

Her  Chiiriot  is  an  emj>ty  HazaJ^nut^ 

Made  by  the  joiner  dquintlj;  or  old  Grub^ 

Time  out  of  mind  the  Fairies  Goacbmaktrs. 

And  in  this  State  /he  gallops^  Night  by  Nighty 

Through  Lovers  Brains^  and  then  they  dream  of  Love  | 
Pn  Courtiers  Knees^  that  dream  on  Cur f fin  ftrait  \ 

Qer  Lawyers  Fingers^  whoflrait  dream  on  Fees  i 
Xyer  Ladies  Lips^  v^hojlrait  on  Kiffes  dream*, 
'    fnich  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  Blijiers  plagues i 
Becaufe  their  Breaths  with  fweetmeats  tainted  arok 
Sometimes  /be  gallops  o^er  a  Courtier^  s  Nofe^ 
And  then  dreams  be  of  fmelling  out  a  Suit.: 
Andfometimes  comes  Jbe  with  a  Tythe-Pig^s  Tailf 
Tickling  the  Parfon  as  he  lies  afieet  j  , 

Then  dreams  he  of  another  Benefice. 
Sometimes Jhedrivttb  o*er  a  Soldier's  Netk^' 
And  f  hen  he  dreams  of  cutting  foreign  Throats^ 
Of  Breaches  J  Ambujcadoes,  SpanUb  Blades^ 
XJf  Healths  five  Fathom  deep  \  and  then  anon 
Drum's  in  hts  EarSy  at  which  heflarts  and  wakes  % 
And  being  thus  frighted^  fwears  a  Prayer  or  two^ 
And  fleeps  again. 

In  Defcriptions  x  judicious  Authoi^  will  omit  low  and  vul- 
ar  Circumftances,  and  chiefly  beftow  his  Pains  to  complete 
rad  beautify  all  the  efiential  and  mo&trly  Strokes.  'Tis  the 
linner  of  little  Verfifycrs  to  take  every  Hint  that  prefcnts 
ftlf,  and  run  out  into  long  common  Places.  A  Writer  that 
ou'd  live  and  pleafe^  will  cut  off  Superfluitiest  and  mcQ:  the 
loft  pleafmg  Hioif  hts  and  florid  Lines,  which  wou  d  come 

abruptly,  and  cpiite  foratgp  to  bis  Siil;ge&    Many  Thbm 

O  •£  2(  nuft 
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miift be  left  to  the  Imagination  of  the  Rmd^r^  Ami  ff^^f^^hU 
Siknte  has  its  Btnphnjti*  Firgd  "*  tulb  ^n  RfaJrr,  that  £u' 
rv\dl£i  was  kiird  by  j  Serpent  lurking  tn  a  Bank,  but  fays  no- 
th  ng  more  of  that  venomous  Creature,  A  Pociafti^  Woul J 
probably  have  fpent  as  many  Lilies  in  a  horrid  Diftriptkn  of 
it,  as  compofe  that  admirable  Pi^fm  :  But  that  diifw  Poet 
knew  there  w;i5  no  room  for  fuch  a  Liberty  hei*^  his  De- 
fign  in  this  ihort  and  exquifice  Piece  beitig  ofily  to  give  a 
moving  Patterji  of  true  conjugal  A&eclion,  a«d  to  Ihcw  the 
rapturoils  Force  which  ^xxi  Mufit  ati«t  P^rirji  hxve  c«^  the 
moft  fierce  and  favage  1  empers. 

But  he  dcfcribcs  the  two  Serpeitts  which  dcftroy'd  L0a^6&n 
"  and  his  Sons  ia  fwch  paiticwlar  Circumifances,  and  painit 
the  devouring  Monfters  in  fuch  ftrong  ^nd  frlghdul  Colour^ 
that  they  amaze  and  chill  the  Rctidfr,  Here  hh  only  Bufi- 
nefs  was  to  raiie  Terror,  and  give  his  Rrffdgr  a  tJuc  Notion 
of  the  Difplcafurc  of  rhe  G&ii$  Jigainft  7>tfy,  whtch  was  fir 
fixt  and  implacnhle  that  they  thus  fignally  cut  off  dJi  innqcent 
Man  and  hb  Fitmily,  fof  eivifig  his  Countrymen  Adyicc, 
which  tended  lu  the  oppofing^  their  fevcrt  Decree,  and  tht 
Prefervation  of  that  devoted  Cify,  The  Dtjaiptmi  t*f  a  Ptr- 
jm  is  called  a  Character,  in  drawing  which  the  true  Prtjof  of 
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This  noble  Imagi  raiiis  Conftemation  and  Terror :  An  In* 
Ihuice  of  tender  Imagi  to  move  Pity  wc  have  in  thofe  foft 
^  fwect  liincs  xrf"  Spenfirv.  ' 

Not  om  Wtiri  mor»  Jhi  faU\ 

But  hnaking  off  the  End  for  want  of  Breathy  ■ 
And  fliding  foju  as  down  to  Skep  bir  laid^ 
And  ended  all  her  W^  in  quiet  Death. 

Ilie  Poet^  or  Orator,  upon  theTe  Qccafions  is  fo  fully  pof- 
fe{s'd  of,  and  vehemently  mtent  upon  his  Subjedl,  that  he  is 
^^Iv  tranfportcd  vrith  thofe  Pafftons  which  he  wou'd  inipire 
jN^  Readers  or  Hearers  with  :  and  by  that  Strength  and  no-' 
Ue  Enthuftafm  of  Imagination,  he  is  happily  qualify'd  to  cap- 
tivate their  Affe^ims.  A  commanding  Genius  can  imprefi 
iiis  own  Images  upon  t^fe  he  addreffes  j  can  move  the  in- 
inoft  Springs  of  thqr  Soul ;  .and  with  a  pleafing  Power  tri* 
umph'over  the  whole  Vl'^    ^ 

§.  19.  ProfopQj>eia,  perjonifjnng,  or  raifing  ^alities  or 
Things  inanimate  Into  Perjons,  has  tfjuo  Paris,    . 

I.  ffTfen  good  and  tad  ^ualities^  Accidents  and  Things  in- 
animate  are  introduced  in  Difcourfe,  an(l  dejcriVdas  living  and 
rational  Beings,  Firtue  and  Pleafure  addreis  young  Hercules  ,^ 
as  two  bright  Jl^adies  of  oppofite  Pai^ties :  The  one  wou'd  fain 
induce  him  to  decline  the  Toils  of  War,  and  indulge  liimfelf 
in  Eafe  and  Lu:^rv:  The  other  eameftly  exhorts  him  to 
Ihake  off  Sloth,  ana  purfue  true  Fame  and  u>Hd  Glory.  Take 
the  Defcription  of  them  from  an  e}^ii;  Poem  wli^  Mr. 
fi fence  has  given  us  in  btf  Polymetis. 

Ths  firjf,  in  native  Dignity  furpafs^d  \ 
Artleh  and  unadorned,  Jhe  pleased  the  more  : 
^     'Health J  o'er  her  J^oks,  a  genuine  Lufire  cafl  \ 
A  Vejl,  more  white  than  new-faWn  Snow,  Jhe  wore^ 

Auguft  Jhe  irpdy  yet  modejl  ivas  her  Air ; 
%ertne.  her  Eye,  yet  darting  heavtnly  Fire. 

Still  Jhe  drew  nepr  ;  and  nearer  Jlill  more  fair^ 
More  mild  appeared:  yet  Jucb  as  might  inffirfi 
Pkajure  combed  with  an  fweful  Fear  j 
fdajejiically  fweetp  and  fimixibly  Jevere^  ^ 

G  g  3  The 
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The  Other  Dame  feenCde^m  of  fatr&  Hiu% 
But  bold  her  Mcin  ;  unguarded  rmfd  htr  Eye  : 

And  herfujh'd  Check  confefs'd  at  nearer  View^ 
The  borrowed  Blujhes  of  an  artful  Die. 

Ml  f oft  and  delicatCy  with  atry  Swim 
Lightly  Jke  danc'd  along ;  her  R^e  betrafd 

Thro^  the  dear  Texture  every  tender  Limb^ 
Heightening  the  Charms  it  onhfeenidtofbade  : 
And  as  it  fiowd  adoiun^  fo  loofi  and  thin^ 
Her  Stature  fhew'd  more  tall^  mere  fneiwy-yMie  Ifir  Skin, 

And  in  the  fame  Poem,  how  animated  and  ftriking  is  the 
Dcfcription  of  their  different  Effedbf  and  Coniequences,  hj 
being  put  into  the  Mouth  oi  Virtue  48  ^  Peribn*  and  addreis'd 

to  yice  as  a  Per  ion  alfo  ! 

Vajl  Happifiefs  enjoy  thv  gay  jfltiesf 
A  }  'outh  of  Follies ;  an  old  Age  of  Cares : 

Youngs  yet  enervate  j  old^  yet  never  wife ; 
Vice  wajhs  their  Vigour^  and  their  Aiind  impairs. 

Vain^  idle^  deticatCj  in  thoughtlefs  Eafe^ 
Referring  JVoes  for  Age^  \beir  Pirime  tlhey  fpend^ 

Jil  ztrctch^d^   hepelefs^  in  the  evil  Days 
With  Sot r 01  if  lo  the   Itr^e  fjf  Lifi  thy  toid^ 
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Jn  ufbicby   n§  H^ur  fiw  umm^n^dmHiyi 

Jn  wbUhj  fiwu  gmenus  Defd  dtfiinguifi^d  twry  Day. 

And  whin  J  the  diftlifi  Term  at  length  compkaf^ 
Their  AJbet  reji  in  Peace  \  eternal  Fanu 

Seunds  wide  their  Praife  :  triumphant  ever  Fate^ 
In  /acred  Song  fer  ever  livis  their  Ifame^ 

The  Invention  and  IMcription  of  thefe  imaginary  Perfons^ 
K  managed  with  Judgment,  raifes  Admiration,  and  ^ves 
Grace  and  Grandeur  to  a  Difcourfc.  TTic  Poets^vtdxo  were 
the  Divines  of  ancient  Ages,  finding  that  every  Part  of  Ae 
World  was  influenc'd  bjr  a  fuperior  intelligent  Power^  an4 
cvenr  where  obferving  bririit  and  manifeft  Marks  of  Art  and 
Wiidom,  fcign'd  a  vaft  Number  of  Deities^  to  all  which 
they  affign'd  their  peculiar  Provinces.  The  Riven  had  their 
Guardian  Gods ;  the  Fountains  their  Nymphs  \  Flora  prefided 
over  the  Flowers,  Pomona  over  the  Fruits,  ^f.  The  FabU 
was  gavly  deck'd  up  to  amufe  and  pleafe  the  People  \  but  the 
great  Moral  and  Truth,  that  lay  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Pic^ 
tionj  was,  that  a  wife  and  powerful  and  bounteous  Provir- 
dence  over-rul'd  and  preferv'd  the  Univerfe. 

Some  of  the  fined  Apojlrophes^  and  boldeft  Metaphors^  are 
founded  upon  the  Fi£fion  of  a  Perfon. 

'-"^Ncw  gentle  Gales 
Fanning  their  odoriferous  Jiangs  dij^enfe 
Native  perfumes  j  andwhifper  whence  theyjlok 
Thafe  balmy  Spoils ^. 

2.  The  fecond  Part  of  this  lively  Figure^  is  when  we  give 
a  Voice  to  inanimate  Things  i  and  make  Rods,  JVoods,  River s^^ 
Buildings^  &c.    to  exprefi  the  Pafftons  of  rational  Creatures. 

As  when  the  Walls  and  Pillars  of  a  Temple  are  broi^ght  in 
trembling  at,  or  inveighing  againft  the  daring  Profanation  of 
Blafphemy  uttcr*d,  o?  Sacrilege  or  Debauchery  con^tted 
within  their  hallowed  Bounds. 

She  foul  hlafphemous  Speeches  forth  did  oajl^ 
And  bitter  Curjes^  horrible  to  till; 
Tbat  ev*n  the  Temple  wherein  /he  was  plac% 
Did  quake  to  hear,  and  nigh  afunder  hrajl '. 

G  g  4  J^ithei 
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Either  feign' d  Perfons  arc  rcprcfentcd  as  uttering  the  Rc- 
fentmcnts*  of  Mankind  in  cxprefs  Terms ;  or  'tis  fuppos'd 
they  wou'd  cry  out  upon  Occaiion  ;  or  *tis  affinn'd  in  gene- 
ral that  they  do  utter  their  Concern  and  Fa^itm^  but  the 
Words  are  not  fet  down.  Of  the  firft  Kind,  which  is  the  moft 
moving  and  fprightly,  is  that  RiprefentaiUn  ofTulfy'y  where- 
in he  introduces  Rome  as  a  venerable  Matron^  the  common 
Mother  of  ^11  the  Romans^  in  a  pathetical  Speech  expoftula- 
ting  with  Criiilhie^  who  then  was  engaged  in  a  hloodj  and 
unnatural  Confpii  acy  to  deftroy  his  native  Country,  ana  prcf- 
fing  him  to  depart  and  deliver  her  from  her  present  terrible 
Apprehenfions  and  Danger,  There  is  an  Exceis  of  PaJJwHy 
a  Degree  of  Enthufiajm  in  this  fublime  Figure ;  and  therefore 
'tis  dangerous  and  ridiculous  to  ufe  it,  but  when  tfic  Impor- 
tance and  Grandeur  of  the  Subjeft  requires  fuch  a  noble  Vehe- 
mence. A  Man  of  Underitanding  will  keep  his  boldeft 
Flights  within  the  Bounds  of  common  Seufe;  and  gukk' 
himfclf  by  the  Rules  of  Probability  and  Decorum  in  his  moA 
adventurous  Sallies  of  Imagination.  It  is  very  tender  and 
moving  when  in  Pafio>al and  mourning  Poemi^  Rivers,  GroveSf 
and  Mountains  are  brought  in  languiftiing  for  the  Abience,  or 
lamenting  the  Lofs  of  fome  very  valuable  Perfon,  that  before 
frequented  them  and  chear'd  them  with  his  Prefenoe. 
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This  FigUTi  animates  all  Nature ;  jeradfies  the  CurioTxty  9f 
Mankind  with  a  conAant  Series  and  &icce|&on  of  Wonders  i 
raifes  and  creates  new  Worids  and  Ranks  of  i^tional  Creatures, 
to  be  Monuments  of  the  Poefs  Wit,  to  cfpoufe  his  Caufi  and 
fyt$khkPs^9n.  To  difirem  how  much  Force  and  Sprtghdinds 
ws  FiguTi  pvts  to  a  Sentence  or  ExpreiKon,  we  need  Init  fkft 
ftt  down  that  Line, 

Jut  conjurat^  defcenden^  Dacus  ah  Iftro^ ^ 

And  then  after  it  thus, 

diU  cwjwratus  dtfundem  Daaa  ah  Ifiro^ 

And  lb  make  a  Comrarifon.  In  the  P/ff/n  way  it  is  net  above 
^  bundile  Style  of  Fbadrus ;  in  the  Figuratiw  is  rifes  up  io 
|fae  Loftipeft  and  Mayefty  of  FirgiL 

|.  20.  Change  of  Time  is  whin  Things  dene  and  faji  an 
defer  ibid  as  new  doing  andfrefent.  This  Form  of  Expreffion 
i>laces  the  Thing  to  be  repre/ented  in  a  ftrong  and  prevalent 
l^ight  before  us,  and  makes  us  SpeSlators  rather  than  Hearers. 

Ml  Mother,  with  that  curjl  Partaker  of  her  Bedy 

My  Royal  Father*^  Head  in  Pieces  cleaifesy 

Jsjhrdy  fVoodmeHfell  ajlafely  Oak: 

By  Treafoies  Blow  the  Victor  Htro  falls 

To  Wonum*s  Ragi,  and  Coward's  Guilt  a  ViHim.  " 

ff^ile  thus  the  Lord  of  Greece  expiring  liesj 

Ifo  J^hy  twfhes  any  Brea/i  tut  mine  *• 

Here  tl^e  Prinafs  pre(ents  jwl  with  a  moumful^Scene  of  ^ga^^ 
menrnon*^  Murder,  and  rives  3rou  a  View  of  the  Horrors  of 
that  puity  Night  and  bloody  Supper. .  She  moves  every  ge- 
nerous Breaft  to  fympathize  with  her;  to  boil  with  Indigna* 
tioD  againft  the  treacherous  and  barbarous  Murderers ;  and 
Ucipd  with  Compaffion  for  the  Royal  Si^rer. 

f .  2ii  Change  of  Perjms  has  fome  Variety.  — r-  *77x  mo/l  , 
ammmly  when  tht  Writtr  on  a  fudden  breaks  off  bis  Relation^ 
emiaddnjfes  his  Reader. 

Jgain 
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Again  afii^rci  Engagtmtnt  hy  ihi  Sl^ips  anfi^ 
Ym*d  think  tbat  neither  IVearimfs  n§r  f§^^mmti 
Cm^d  Uucb  thifiark/s  ff^arrisrs^^^^K 

This  Ftguu^  when  wc  have  it  in  Perfcftbn,  takcf  off  t!fce 
X^dioufnefe  of  a  long  cijre£t  Narration  ^  makes  the  Rtadtr  at- 
rcntivej  as  if  he  faw  the  Place  where  the  Thing  vf^  tranfa^ 
cd  s  and  raifes  his  Faffiom  as  if  he  himfclf  wa&  m  the  Hurry 
and  Heat  of  the  Adtion* 

'Tis  of  peculiar  Grace  and  Advantage  in  the  Dcfcnption  <j[ 
Places  t  It  leads  the  RmdiY  pleafant!)^  inK)  them  j  heighteni 
his  Imagination  ;  and  to  ufc  a  boM  Expreflion,  gives  him  ttie 
Delight  of  fafc  and  cafy  Travelling  in  a  fine  Country*  Some- 
times for  Variety's  Sake,  to  ftnooth  a  har£h  Exprcflion,  to 
^^"^  Reverence  to  the  Reader,  or  to  avoid  fuppoftne;  that  m^ 
thing  may  happen  which  is  feocking  or  of  dangerous  Confr 
qucnce,  the  Author  appropriate.^  and  applies  that  to  hlmfrtf, 
which  he  defigns  for  the  Reader^ %  Warning  or  IiiftruSioii. 
So  Virgil  of  the  mifchievous  Serpent  in  Cambria* 

0  !  Ui  nst  Skip  my  tls/ng  Eyn  invadi 
fn  cfen  Plains  or  in  the  Jeer et  Sbad^\ 
IVbin  hi  rcnsw*d  in  all  the  ftickkd  Fridi 
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F^t/i  a$  tbcu  art^  and mon  than  filfi^  fcrfwomi 
'  Not  ff  rung  from  ruhU  Blo9d^  mr  Goddefi^knmi 
}Vhyfi>0uU  I  fawn\  what  havg  I  xvorji  to -fear  f  ^ 

Did  hi  onci  loot,  cr  lent  a  lijf'ning  Ear ;  L 

^igVd  ivbfn  IJiyJy  or  fied  one  kindly  Tear?  J 

Nor  Tunc  views  my  Wrong%  with  equal  ^yes  ; 
F^itile/s  is  Earthy  and faithlefs  are  the  Shiest 
J  Jaffa  the  JhipwrecVd  Exile  on  my  Shore      i  ■■■ 
frith  needful  Feed  his  hungry  Trc^^nsfedz 
I  took  the  Traytor  to  my  Throne  and  Bed. 
Fool  that  I  tf/fli/— r- 
But  go ;  thy  Flight  no  longer  I  detain  : 
Goy  feet  tfy  prems*d  Kingdom  thro*  the  Maiu.  • 

VhdX  a  Storm  b  here,  and  how  Inimitably  painted  V 

§•  22.  Trafifition  is  of  two  Sorts  ; 

I.  The  fr/t  is  when  a  Speech  is  introduced  abruptly^  wi^ 
It  exprefs  Notice  given  of  it.  As  when  Milton  f  ghnes  lui 
xcount  of  our  iirft  Anceftors  Eveiving  Devodons. 

Both  turr^dy  and  under  open  Siy  adored 

The  God  that  made  both  Sky^  Air^  Earth  and  Heaven '^^ 

^ Thou  alfo  mad^Ji  the  Nighty 

Maker  Omnipotent,  and  thou  the  Day  / 

[ad  it  introduced  in  a  formal  Manner, 

Adam  prefents  their  joint  Petition  thusi 
O  (jod !   thou  mad^jl  both  Sky^  Uz. 

had  loft  all  its  Sprightlincfs  and  Gra<;^.  After  the  Greek 
V/ "»  has  finiih'd  the  Narration  of  i///?0rj>utting  to  flight 
le  Grecians^  and  vehemently  urging  his  Trojans  to  purfue 
leir  Adiantagcy  and  forbear  the  Spoil  of  the  Field  till  they 
ad  bomM  the  Enemies  Ships^  without  any  notice  he  ihmie- 
iatelv  makes  the  I^ero  utter  his  own  Paffion  in  an  impetuous 
i>eecn;  whereia  he  threatens  Difgrace  and  Death  to  any 
^an  that  fhould  difobey  his  Orders,  and  aegleA  this  promi(- 
ig  Seafon  of  a  compleat  Vidlory.  The  Speech  that  breaks 
:om  a  Warrioi:  in  the  Speed  of  his  glorious  Succeis,  in  the 

full 

»  Virg.  iRn.  '  Vv-  Loft,  jr.  ^^\,  J0^ 

*  Hoot  llliai  XT.  w.  if,  ere  w^^ 
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full  Profpcct  of  Revenge  upon  his  Enemies,  and  the  final  De- 
liverance of  his  Country  and  Kinedoms  after  a  long  and 
bloody  War,  comes  rapid  and  refiftleft  like  a  pointed  Shot 
out  of  an  Engine,  and  ftrikes  the  Reader  with  Surprize  and 
Terror. 

Leaving  out  the  heavy  Formality  of.  He /aid,  and,  Me  re-^ 
flyd^  is  very  graceful  in  Stories  and  Diabpies^  renders  the 
Relation  clear  and  full,  and  the  Repartee  quick  and  lively. 

Horace  is  extremely  happy  in  this  Sort  of  TranStion;  as 
indeed  he  is  in  every  Delicacy  of  Turn,  and  Beauty  of 
Language. 

2.  The  fee  on  d  Sort  of  Tranfition  is  when  a  Writer  Juideidy 
leaves  the  Suhjelf  he  is  upoti^  and  paffes  oh  to  anotmr  from 
which  it  feems  Vtfy  different  ^t  Jirji  View  ;  but  has  a  Relation 
and  Connecl'un  with  it,  and  Jerves  to  illujfrate  and  enlarge 
it, 

Horace  in  the  thirteenth  Ode  of  the  fecond  Book  gives  us 
a  very  lively  Account  of  the  Danger  he  was  in  of  bemg  dc- 
ilroycd  by  the  Fall  of  a  Tree,  and  after  makes  wife  amd  mo- 
ral Remarks  on  the  Accident.  Then  he  fallies  out  into  an 
Account  of  the  other  World,  upon  which  he  was  to  near 
entering ;  and  beautifully  expatiates  upon  the  PraUes  of  his 
illuftrious  Predeceflbrs  in  Lyric  Poetry ;  who  were  heard  with 
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Tbi^  Ja  «  Irtry  dextrotis  and  prevalent  Way  of  t>riiigiikr  in 
in  EefiHnn^  You  are  cntert&ined  with  a  noble  Rcfle£Uoa  nmft 
you  did  not  e^cpeft  It ;  and  pieafantl^  fiirpriz'd  and  inibu^cd 
without  liie  Appearance  and  Formality  of  ArU  Not  to  come 
down  to  ufeleft  Nice^  and  Dkdtndion,  a  SManct  appears  widi 
nioft  Beauty  and  Advantage  wlien  it  is  put  mto  fome  of  theie 
following  Forms. 

1.  When  it  is  fexpfefs'd  in  anjr  way  of  ExclamatUn^  but 
peculiarly  of  Wonder  or  Iixlignauon )  as. 

How  advantageous  k  is  to  pafs  thro*  AdverftXm  to  tbg 
Enjojnuni  of  Profperity  *  /  , 

How  Jharper  than  a  Serpenfs  Tooth  it  is  to  have  a  tbanklefi 
ChiU^f 

2.  When  it  is  {>ut  Inter  a  moving  Expofiulation^  or  preffin^ 
Interrogation, 

An  tbefe  our  Scepters  f  Thefe  our  due  Rewards  f 
And  is  it  thus  that  JoVe  his  plighted  Faith  regards  ^  f 

3.  When  the  Sentence  is  ddiver'd,  and  a  Reafon  imme- 
diately added  to  fupport  it.     In  a  Govemnoent  it  is  much  bettor 

to  be  unmindful  of  good  Services  than  bad:   For  a  good  Man     -^ 
ofJy  becomes  more  flow  y  when  you  take  no  account  of  him  \  a  bad 
Man  more  daring  and  infolent^n  ^ 

4.  When  %  Sentence  is  made  up  of  a  fliort  Relation,  and  a    /' 
clear  and  pertinent  Remark  upon  it.     ^ 

Meflalina  defer' d  the  Name  of  Matrhneny  (with  her  Adul^ 
ierer  Sllius)  pureiy  far  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Infamy ;  which  is 
the  lafi  Pleafure  tf  profligate  People  \ 

And  this  is  near  akin  to  die  Epipbonemaf  of  wl^ch  we  (hall 
prefently  fpeak  two  or  three  Words. 

Sentences  mud  not  ftand  aukwafd  and  bulky  out  of  the 
DifcouHe,  but  be  neadjr  ipterwoven  and  wrought  into  it. 

Tliey  muft  be  unaffedled  and  fignificant ;  and  fuch  as  the 
SubyeA  eafily  fuggefb  to  a  thoughtful  and  diftlnguifhing  Man. 

Sentences  are  the  Ornaments  and  Lights  of  a  Difcourie  j 
and  therefore  as  Lights  and  Shades  are  in  a  good  PiSiure^  fo 
ought  Sentences  to  be  fo  exadUy  and  judiciou%  mixt  with  the 
other  Parts  of  the  Diicourfe,  that  all  together  may  make  up 
otyt  tuiiform  Beauty,  one  regular  and  confummate  Piece, 

S-24. 

*  Plmy  Panefyr,  p,  115.  BAit*  Lipfii  1652* 

^  Shakcfpcar.  ^  Dryd.  Virg.  JEn*u        * 

*  6«Uii(»,  BH.  Jugurth-  p.  61. 

*  Tacit.  Annal*  xi*  r.  9*  p^  250*  * 
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THOUGH  fome  may  look  upon  Drawing  as  one 
of  thofe  Accomplifliments  that  are  rather  ornamen- 
tal than  ufefiil,  yet  lb  elegant  and  agreeable  an  Amufe- 
mcnt  for  Icifurc  Hours,  as  the  Art  of  Drawing  affords,  fhould 
by  no  means  be  neglected  in  the  Education  of  Youth ;  cipe- 
Cially  where  any  Genius  or  Inclination  that  Way  is  difcover'd 
in  the  Pupil.  And  I  am  far  from  being  of  Opinion  that  it  is 
merely  ornamental ;  for  befides  the  great  Ufe  it  is  of  to  Pabt* 
crs.  Engravers,  Architefts,  Engineers,  Gardeners,  Cabinet- 
makers, Carvers,  Embroiderers,  Statuaries,  Tapeftry- Wea- 
vers, and  many  others  concemM  in  Defigning ;  how  very 
ufeful  and  agreeable  muft  it  be  to  any  one  to  be  ,able  on  the 
Spot  to  take  the  Sketch  of  a  fine  Building,  or  a  beautiful  Pro- 
fped ;  of  any  curious  Piece  of  Art,  or  uncommon  Appearance 
in  Nature !  I  (hall  therefore  think  a  Cnall  Portion  of  my  Time 
extremely  well  employed  in  giving  you  fome  fhort  Rules  for  the 
Attainment  of  fo  mudi  of  tSis  Art,  as  is  proper  for  a  Gentle* 
man,  or  a  Man  of  common  Bufineis ;  and  in  laying  before  you 
fome  few  Examples  for  your  Entertainment  and  Improvement 
therein,  lb  far  as  is  neceflary  for  one  who  does  not  intend  to 
make  the  Art  of  Drawing  his  Emplo}rment 

LESSON    I. 

Qf  the  proper  Materials^  and  tb£  Manner  of  t{fing  them. 

THE  firft  Thing  neceflary  is  to  fumifli  yourfelf  with 
proper  Materials,  fuch  as  black  Lead  Pencils,  Crayons 
of  black,  white,  or  red  Chalk,  Crow-quill  Pens,  a  Rule  and 
CompalTes,  Camel's-hair  Pencils,  and  Indian  Ink.  Accuilom 
yourfelf , to  hold  your  Pencil  farther  from  the  Point  than  jtXL 

dp 
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regions  in  another  I 
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take  one  Kece  of  Advice,  and  that  is,  never  to  be  in  a  Hurry« 
When  we  walk  flowlv,  we  walk  fecurely  j  but  if  we  run* 
we  are  in  Dai^er  of  ftumbling  or  falling.  Be  fure  therefore 
to  make  yourielf  perfetSUy  Mdler  of  one  Figure  before  you 
proceed  to  another;  the  Advantage,  and  even  Neceffitv  of 
this,  will  appear  as  you  proceed.  If  you  turn  to  the  Plate 
which  corresponds  with  this  Leflbn,  you  will  find  many  Ex- 
amples, all  which  I  would  have  you  imitate  with  great  Care ; 
for  it  is  Praftice  more  than  Precepts  that  muft  teach  you  the 
Art  of  Drawing;  and  from  time  to  time  I  will  direft  you. 
Two  Obfervations  more  may  be  proper  with  regara  to 
Drawing :  One  is,  that  the  Pupil  accuftom  himfelf  to  draw 
all  his  Figures  very  large,  which  is  the  only  Way  of  acqui- 
ring a  free  bold  Manner  of  defigning ;  the  other  is,  that  he 
prarafe  Drawmg  till  he  has  gained  a  tolerable  Maftery  of  his 
rencil,  before  he  attempts  to  fliadow  any  Figure  or  Obje£l  of 
any  kind  whatever. 


LESSON     III. 

Of  Light  and  Shade. 

AFTER  you  have  made  yourfelf  in  ibme  meafure  per- 
k8t  in  drawing  Out-lines,  your  next  Endeavour  muft 
be  to  (hade  them  properly.  It  is  this  which  gives  an  Appear- 
ance of  Subftance,  Shape,  Diftance,  ajid  Diftinftion,  to 
whatever  Bodies  you  endeavour  to  reprefent,  whether  animate 
or  inanimate.  Your  beft  Rule  for  doing  tfiis,  is  to  confider 
from  what  Point,  and  in  what  Direftion  the  Light  falls  upon 
the  Objefts  which  you  are  delineating,  and  let  all  your  Lights 
and  Shades  be  plac'd  according  to  that  Direction  throughout 
the  whole  Work.  That  Part  of  the  Objeft  muft  be  li^teft, 
which  hath  the  Light  moft  dire6Uy  oppohte  to  it ;  if  the  Light 
falls  Sideways  on  your  Pidure,  you  muft  make  that  Side 
which  is  oppofite  to  it  lighteft,  ana  that  Side  which  is  fartheft 
From  it  darkeft.  If  you  are  drawing  the  Figure  of  a  Man^ 
and  the  Light  be  plac'd  above  the  Head,  then  the  Top  of  the 
Head  muft  be  made  lighteft,  the  Shoulders  next  lighteft,  and 
the  lower  Parts  darker  by  Degrees.  That  Part  of  the  Ob- 
ied,  whether  in  naked  Figures,  or  Drapery,  or  Buildings, 
that  ftands  fartheft  out,  muft  be  made  rfie  lighteft,  becaufc  it 
comes  neareft  to  the  Lgiht ;  and  the  Light  lofeth  fo  much  of 
Vol.  L  H  h  ^^3^ 
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ave  very  few  Rules  or  Inftruftions  to  give  you  upon  thi» 
lead  ;  the  beft  Thing  you  can  do  is  to  fumifli  yourfelf  with 
pod  Prints  or  Drawings  by  way  of  Examples,  and  with  great 
^areand  Exadnefs  to  copy  them  ;  a  few  fuch  are  here  laid  be- 
one  you  by  way  of  Specimen,  which  you  will  do  well  to  be- 
bw  fome  Study  and  Pains  upon  before  you  proceed  any  far- 
bcr.  If  it  is  the  Figure  of  a  Beaft,  begin  with  the  Forehead, 
nd  draw  the  Nofe,  the  upper  and  under  Jaw,  and  flop  at 
he  Throat.  Then  go  to  the  Top  of  the  Head  and  form  the 
Cars,  Neck,  Back,  and  continue  the  Line  till  you  have  given 
he  full  Shape  of  the  Buttock.  Then  form  tnc  Breaft,  and 
nafk  out  the  Legs  and  Feet  and  all  the  fmaller  Parts.  And 
aft  of  all  finiih  it  with  the  proper  Shadows.  It  is  not  amifs 
y  way  of  Ornament  to  give  a  fmall  Sketch  of  Landfkip,  and 
et  it  De  fuitable  and  natural  to  the  Place  or  Country  of  the 
Jcaft  you  draw.  Much  the  fame  may  be  faid  with  rc- 
ard  to  Birds. 


L  E  S  S  O  N    V. 

Of  drawing  Eyes^  Ears^  LegSj  Arms^  Hands ^  Feety  &c. 

A.  S  to  the  drawing  of  Eyes  and  Ears,  Legs  and  Arms» 
f\  you  will  have  very  little  more  to  do  than  to  copy  caref- 
ully the  Examples  which  are  given  you  in  thefe  Plates.  But 
he  Actions  and  Poftures  of  the  Hands  are  fo  many  and  vari- 
»us,  that  no  certain  Rules  can  be  given  for  drawing  them, 
hat  will  univerfally  hold  jgood.  Yet  as  the  Hands  and  Feet 
ire  difficult  Members  to  cfraw,  it  is  very  neceffary,  and  well 
rorth  while,  to  beftow  fome  Time  and  Pains  about  thein, 
larefiilly  imitating  their  various  Poftures  and  Aftions,  fo  as 
lot  only  to  avoid  all  Lamenefs  and  Imperfcdlion,  but  alfo  to 
pve  them  Life  and  Spirit.  To  arrive  at  this,  great  Care, 
>tudy,  and  Practice  are  requifite;  particularly  in  imitating 
he  beft  Prints  or  Drawings  you  can  get  of  Hands  and  Feet^ 
fome  pretty  good  Eaxmples  of  which  you  have  at  the  End 
>f  the  Leflbns  in  Plate  4,  5  and  6 ;)  for  as  to  the  mechanical 
iules  of  drawing  them  by  Lines  and  Meafures,  they  are  not 
m\y  perplexM  and  difficult,  but  alfo  contrary  to  the  Pradlicc 
»f  the  beft  Mafters.  One  general  Rule  however  may  be 
;tven  (which  is  univerfally  to  be  oUerv'd  in  all  SubjeAs)  and 
hat  is,  not  to  finiih  perfeAly  at  firft  any  ftngle  Part,  but  to 

Hh   2  fltR.\5*V 
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fkctch  oitt  faintly  and  with  light  Strokes  of  tlic  Pencil,  th« 
Shape  and  Proportion  of  the  whole  Hand,  witli  the  Aaioti 
ajid  Ttjrn  of  it  j  and  after  confiderin^  careful  ly  whether  this 
firft  Sketch  be  perfect,  and  altering  it  wherever  it  it  ami6, 
\'ou  may  then  proceed  to  the  bending  of  the  JoinD,  the 
knuckles,  the  Veins  and  other  fmalT  Particulant,  which, 
when  you  ha%'e  ^qX  the  whole  Shape  and  Proportion  of  the 
Hand  or  Foot,  will  not  only  be  more  cafily,  but  aUb  moiie 
petfe£tly  dcfign'd. 


LESSON    VI. 


Of  dramng  Faces. 


THE  Head  is  ufualJy  divided  into  four  cquil  Parts. 
1 .  Fram  the  Crown  of  the  Head  to  the  Top  of  the  Fort' 
head.  2.  From  the  Top'  of  the  Forehead  to  the  Eyebrows, 
3,  From  the  Eyebrows  to  the  I^uttom  of  the  Nofe.  4,  From 
thefu-c  to  tlie  Bottom  of  the  Chin,  But  this  Proportion  U 
not  conftant ;  thofe  Features  in  diffei  ent  Men  being  oftcfl 
verv  different  as  to  Length  and  Shatx:.    In  a  well.4imcM>itkuL^ 
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torn  of  it  muH:  be  equal  to  the  B'jttom  of  the  Nrill:.  The 
Noftrils  ought  not  to  come  out  farther  than  tlie  Corner  of 
the  Eye  in  any  Face,  and  the  Middle  of  the  Mouth  muft 
alw^s  be  plac*d  upon  the  perpendicular  Line. 

Tnere  is  an  ingenious  Device  which  perhaps  may  fomewhat  ' 
affift  you  in  forming  the  Face  according  to  its  different 
Turning,  and  in  placmg  the  Features  properly  thereon.  .  Pro- 
eurc  a  Piece  of  Box  or  other  fmooth  even-colour'd  Wood, 
and  get  it  turn'd  in  the  Shape  of  an  Egg,  which  is  pretty 
nearly  the  Shape  of  the  human  Head.  Draw  a  Line  upon  it 
from  Point  to  Point  longways,  as  you  fee  in  Fig.  i.  Piatt 
the  7th.  Divide  this  Line  into  two  equal  Parts,  and  draw 
another  thro*  that  Point,  direftly  acrofs  it  at  right  Angles,  as 

{ou  fee  in  Fig,  2.  The  Features  being  drawn  on  thefe  two 
*ines  according  to  the  Rules  given  you  above,  will  produce  a 
fore-rieht  Face,  as  you  fee  in  Fig,  7.  Turn  the  Oval  a 
fmall  Matter  from  the  left  Hand  to  the  right,  and  the  Per- 
pendicular will  appear  bent  like  a  Bow  or  Arch,  as  you  fee 
in  Fig.  4.  upon  which  the  particular  Fe4tures  are  to  be  drawn 
as  in  Fig,  5.  always  obferving  in  what  manner  the  Nofe  pro- 
je£b  beyond  the  round  of  the  Oval.  The  fame  muft  be  ob- 
fcrvM  if  you  turn  the  Ov^l  from  the  right  to  the  left,  as  in 
Fig.  6.  If  you  incline  the  Oval  downwards  and  to  the  right, 
the  crofe  Lines  will  appear  as  in  Fig.  7,  and  the  Features 
drawn  on  them  as  in  /V^,  8.  If  you  turn  it  upwards  reclin- 
ing to  the  left,  the  Lines  of  the  Crofs  will»  appear  as  in  Fig.  9, 
and  a  Face  drawn  on  them,  as  in  Fig.  le.  A  great  Va- 
ried of  Faces  may  by  (hewn  on  this  Oval,  according  as  you 
incline,  recline,  or  turn  it  more  or  lefs :  and  a  Side-Face  may 
be  drawn  by  means  of  a  Perpendicular,  as  in  Fig.  11,  oh 
which  the  Forehead,  Nofe,  Mouth,  and  Chin  are  to  be 
ddaib'd,  as  you  fee  in  Fig.  1 2. 

Thefe  Rules  being  thoroughly  underftood,  and  imprinted 
in  your  Mind  by  frequent  Praftice,  I  doubt  not  but  you 
will  be  able  in  a  little  Time  to  draw  Fages  from  your  own 
Fancy  and  Invention.  And  you  will  be  better  grounded  in- 
thc  Art  than  thofe  who  merely  draw  from  Prints  or  Piftures, 
without  underftanding  any  thing  of  the  Rules.  But  after 
this,  I  would  have  you  carefuljy  ftudy  and  copy  after  the  beft 
Drawings  or  Pictures  you  can  procure.  In  the  mean  timp, 
thofe  that  are  here  before  you  are  well  worthy  of  your  heft  • 
Attention,  and  moft  careful  Imitation. 

Hh3  LESSON 
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LESSON    Vil, 
Of  drawing  human  Figmres. 


IF  you  arc  tolerably  perfeft  in  drawing  Hands,  F««t 
Heads,  and  FaceSj  you  niav  flow  auetiipt  lo  draw  rfit 
human  Figure  at  length.  In  oiocr  to  which,  firft  fcirri^  VtJtif 
Ova!  for  the  Head,  then  draw  a  perpentlundar  hmr  [ic*m  \hf. 
Bottom  of  the  Head  fix  times  its  Length;  (fot  the  Length  of 
the  Head  is  one  fcventh  Part  of  the  Lcjigth  of  the  Figure,) 

The  beft-proportionM  Figures  of  the  Ancienu  are  7  Hc^ili 
J  in  Height,  if  therefore  your  Figure  ttancis  upri|;ht*  ilnw 
a  perpendicular  Line  from  the  Top  of  the  Heat!  to  the  HptI, 
which  you  mud  divide  into  two  equal  Parts*  The  ilottom  of 
the  Belly  h  exactly  the  Center,  Divide  the  Iomtf  Pan  Intg 
two  equal  Parts  again^  the  Middle  of  which  is  the  Middkof 
the  Knee,  For  the  upper  Part  of  your  Figure  you  muft  rary 
the  Method-  Take  off  with  your  Compaflcs  the  I^ngih  of 
the  Face  (which  is  3  Parts  in  4  of  the  length  of  the  nuAj 
from  the  Throat-pit  to  the  Pit  of  the  Stomach  is  one  Fac£| 
from  thcttic  to  the  Navel  is  another,  and  from  thence  10  '  ^ 

lower  Ultn  of  ihp  H(*llv  is  a  rKif4  ■    *w  troji  fi**»  i«  ^Im-  P^ 
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htr  therefore,,  in  whatever  you  intend  to  draw,  firft  to  (ketch 
its  ieveral  Parts,  mearuriiig  the  Diftances  and  Proportions  be- 
tween each  with  your  Finger  or  Pencil,  without  ufing  the 
Compafles ;  and  then  judge  of  them  by  your  Eye,  which  by 
Degrees  will  be  able  to  Judge  of  Truth  and  Proportion,  and 
will  become  your  beft  and  principal  Guide.  And  here  let  me 
obferve  to  you,  as  a  general  Rule,  always  to  begin  with  the 
right  Side  of  the  Piece  you  are  copying ;  for  by  that  means 
you  will  always'  have  what  you  have  done  before  your  Eyes ; 
and  the  reft  will  follow  more  naturally,  and  with  greater 
Eafe :  whereas  if  you  begin  with  the  left  Side,  your  Hand 
and  Arm  will  cover  what  you  do  firft,  and  deprive  you  of 
the  Sight  of  it,  by  which  means  you  will  not  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed with  fo  mucji  Eafe,  Pleafure,  or  Certainty. 

As  to  the  Order  and  Manner  of  your  proceeding  in  draw- 
ing the  human  Body,  you  muft  firft  fketch  the  (fead,  then 
the  Shoulders  in  their  exaft  Breadth ;  then  draw  the  Trunk 
of  the  Body,  beginning  widi  the  Arm-pits,  (leaving  the  Arms 
till  afterwards)  and  fo  draw  down  to  the  Hips  on  both  Sides, 
and  befure  you  obferve  the  exad  Breadth  of  the  Waift. 
When  you  have  done  this,  then  draw  that  Leg'  which  the 
Body  ftands  upon,  and  afterwards  the  other  which  ftands  loofe; 
then  draw  the  Arms,  and  laft  of  all  tlie  Hands. 

Take  notice  alfo  of  the  Bowings  and  Bendings  that  are  in 
the  Body,  making  the  Part  which  is  oppofite  to  that  which 
bends,  correfpond  to  it  in  bending  with  it.  For  inftance,  if 
one  Side  of  the  Body  bend  in,  the  other  muft  ftand  out  an- 
fwerable  to  it.  If  the  Back  bend  in,  the  Belly  muft  ftick  out ; 
if  the  Knee  bend  out,  the  Ham  muft  fall  in  ;  and  fo  of  any 
other  Joint  in  the  Body.  Finally,  endeavour  to  form  all  the 
Parts  of  vour  Figure  with  TruA,  and  in  juft^  Proportion, 
Not  one  Arm,  or  one  Leg  bigger  or  lefs  than  the  other ;  not 
broad  Herculean  Shoulders,  with  a  thin  and  (lender  Waift; 
nor  raw  and  bony  Arms,  with  thick  and  gouty  Legs  :  but  let 
there  be  a  kind  of  harmonious  Agreement  amongft  the  Mem- 
bers, and  a  beautiful  Symmetry  throughout  the  whole  Figure. 

I  will  conclude  this  Leffon  by  giving  you  from  Frefnoy^ 

The  Meofures  of  a  human  Body. 

The  Ancients  haVe  commonly  allowed  eight  Heads  to  their 
Figures  ;  tho'  lome  of  them  have  but  feven.  But  we  ordi- 
narily divide  the  Figures  into  ten  Faces  ;  that  is  to  fay,  from 
the  Crown  of  the  Head  to  the  Sole  of  the  Foot,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

Hh  4  Frctfn 
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From  the  Crown  of  the  Head  to  the  Forehead,  b  tfac  third 
Part  of  a  Face. 

The  Face  begins  at  the  Root  of  tJ\c  lowcft  Hatn  whidi 
arc  upon  the  Forehead^  and  ends  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Chin. 

The  Face  is  divided  into  three  proportionable  Parti  \  the 
firfl  contains  the  Forehead,  die  fecond  the  Nofe,  ajwl  the  third 
the  Mouth  and  Chin, 

From  the  Chvn  to  the  Pit  betwixt  the  Colhr^Boncs,  aw 
two  Lengths  of  a  Nofc* 

From  the  Pit  betwixt  the  Collar-Bonc^  to  the  Boctom  of 
the  Breaft,  one  Face. 

From  the  Bottom  of  the  Breafh  to  the  Navel,  one  Face. 

From  the  Navel  to  the  Gcnitors^  one  Face. 

From  the  Genitors  to  the  upper  Pan  of  the  Kjiecs,  tw» 
Faces, 

The  Knee  contains  half  a  Face* 

From  the  lower  Part  of  the  Knee  to  the  Andej  two  Faccf, 

From  the  Ancle  to  the  Sole  of  the  Foot,  half  a  Face, 

A  Man  when  his  Arms  are  ftr^^tch'd  out,  is,  from  the 
longeft  Finger  of  his  right  Hand,  to  the  longeft  of  his  left, 
m  broad  as  he  is  long- 

From  one  Side  of  the  Breafts  to  the  other,  two  Facc*. 

The  Bone  of  the  Arm  called  Humtrm^  is  the  Length  of 
two  Faces,  fronx  the  Shoulder  to  the  Elbow- 


'M>     .•      .  «•«,<•*■ 
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For  the  Breadth  of  the  Limbs,  no  preclfe  Moafures  can  be 
given  ;  becaufe  the  Meafures  themfelves  are  changeable  ac- 
cording to  the  Quality  of  the  Perfons  i  and  accordine  to  the 
Movement  of  the  Mufcles. 


LESSON    viir. 

Of  Br  apery. 

IN  the  Art  of  cloathing  your  Figures,  or  cafting  the  Dra-i 
pery  properly  and  elegantljr  upon  them,   many  Things 
are  to  be  obfervM.     i.  The  Eye  muft  never  be  in  doubt  of 
its  Objed,  but  the  Shape  and  Proportion  of  the  Part  or  Limb 
which  the  Drapery  is  fuppos*d  to  cover,  muft  appear ;  at  leaft 
lb  for  as  Art  and  Probability  will  permit;  and  this  is  (b  mate- 
rial a  Coniideration,  that  many  Artifts  draw  firft  the  naked 
Figure,  and  afterwards  put  the  Draperies  upon  it.    2.  The 
Drapery  muft  not  fit  too  clofe  to  the  Parts  of  the  Body ;  but 
Jet  it  feem  to  flow  round,  and  as  it  were  embrace  them  \  yet 
fo  as  that  the  Figure  may  be  eafy,  and  have  a  free  Motion. 
3.  The  Draperies  which  cover  thofe  Parts  that  are  expos'd  to 
great  Light,  muft  not  be  fo  deeply  fhaded  as  to  feem  to  pierce  - 
them ;   nor  fliould  thofe  Members  be  crofs'd  by  Folds  that 
are  too  ftrong;  left,  by  the  too  great  Darknefi  ot  their  Shades 
the  Members  look  as  if  they  were  broken.    4.  The  great 
Folds  muft  be  drawn  firft,  aiid  then  fbok'd  into  lefler  ones; 
and  ereat  care  muft  be  taken  that  they  do  not  crofs  one  anb- 
ther  improperly.     5.  Folds  in  general  fhould  be  large,  and  as 
few  as  poffible.    However  they  muft  be  greater  or  lefs  ac- 
cording to  the  Quantity  and  Quality  of  the  Stuf&  of  which  the 
Drapery  is  fuppofed  to  be  made.     The  Quality  of  the  Perfons 
is  alio  to  be  confider'd  in  the  Drapery.     If  they  are  Magi- 
ftrates,  their  Draperies  ought  to  be  lar;?e  and  ample;  if  Coun- 
try Clowns  or  Slaves,  they  ought  to  oe  coarie  and  fhort;  if 
Ladies  or  Nymphs,  li^ht  and  foft.    6.  Suit  the  Garments  to 
the  Body,  and  make  tnem  bend  with  it,  according  as  it  fbnds 
in  or  out,  ftrait  or  crooked  ;  or  as  it  bends  one  Way  or  ano- 
ther ;  and  the  clofer  the  Garment  fits  to  the  Body,  the  nar- 
rower and  fmaller  muft  be  the  Folds.  7.  Folds  well-imagin'd 
give  much  Spirit  to  any  kind  of  Action ;  becaufe  their  Motion 
implies  a  Motion  in  the  a^ng  Member,  which  feems  to  draw 

them 


ment  that  adheres  clofcil  to 
loofer  Part  that  flics  ofr'  fror. 
Part  of  the  Garment  firll,  yo 
your  f'igurc,  and  place  if  nwr 
J  judicicufly  and  fpariiiirly  us'd 

^    ;    :  the  Beauty  of  Draperies.     Bu 

)  J  ,,  ; :  the  Diffnity  of  Angels  or  liea\ 

whofe  Draperies  ought  rathci 

f  Noblenefs  of  the  Folds,  than 

the  Glitter  of  Ornaments,     i 

t roper  only  to  Figures  in  gr 
ut  when  in  a  calm  Place, 
their  Draperies  ftiould  be  lar 
Contraft,  and  the  Fall  of  the 
Grace  and  Dignitj'.  And  t 
few  Examples  of  which  you 
now  endeavour  to  give  you 
may  be  the  moft  difficult,  is  c 
■ ,  of  this  Study,  I  meaji  the  Art 
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fhoiiid  learn  forncwhat  of  tha  Syil^in  (;r  the  Pnilions,  and 
their  Connedtion  with  and  Relation  to  each  other ;  I  will 
therefore  give  you  a  (hort  moral  Account  of  them  from  Mr. 
IP'atts.  ' 

"  An  Objcft  which  is  fuitcd  to  excite  thePaffions,  fays  he, 
•*  muft  have  one  of  thefe  three  Properties,  v/z,  it  muft  be 
**  either,  i.  Kare  and  uncommon  \  or,  2.  Good  and  agneablti 
**  or,  3.  Evil  and  dijagreeable :  Or  at  leaft  we  muft  have 
*'  fomc  fuch  Ideas  and  Apprehenfions  of  it  before  it  can  excite 
"  any  Paffion  in  us. 

**  Now  if  we  will  diftineuifti  the  chief  Paflions  of  our  Na- 
**  ture  according  to  their  Objecb,  and  confine  ourfelves  to 
^*  the  common  Words  and  Names  whereby  they  are  ufually 
**  called,  we  may  make  three  Ranks  of  tncm ;  which,  far 
**  DiftinftioJi's  fake,  I  (hali  name  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third 
•*  Rajik.  The  two  firft  arc  Primitive^  the  third  is  DerU 
**  vative. 

**  The  Jirjl  Rank  of  Paflions  are  thcfe  three  ;  Admiration^ 
.**  Lruij  and  Hatred, 

**  If  tho  Objedl  be  rare  or  uncommon,  it  excites  Admira^ 
M  tion  or  IVonder, 

**  If  we  look  on  it  as  good,  or  any  way  agreeable  to  us, 
**  it  may  engage  our  Love  \  but  if  it  be  evil  or  difagreeable, 
**  it  moves  our  Hatred. 

f*  The  yJftfW  Rank  of  chief  Paflions  are  the  divers  Kind^ 
*•  of  Lwe  and  Hatred^  which  are  alfo  diftinguiflied  by  their 
"  Objeas. 

"  If  the  Objefl:  appear  valuable,  it  raifes  a  Ltfue  whkh  we 
**  call  EJleem ;  if  worthlefs,  the  Hatred  is  called  Ccntempt. 

**  If  the  Objcft  appear  fit  to  receive  Good  from  us,  it  is 
••  Live  of  Benevolence^  or  Good-will :  If  it  appear  rather  fit 
**  to  receive  Evil  from  us,  the  Hatred  is  called  Malevolence^ 
"  or  llUwilL 

**  If  the  Objccl  appear  pleafing,  and  fit  to  do  us  gpod, 
"  it  raifes  the  Love  of  Complacence^  or  Delight ;  if  it  be  dif- 
**  pleafing,  and  unfit  to  do  us  good,  it  excites  a  DifpRcenci^ 
"  or  Diflike. 

**  From  Love  and  Hatred  in  their  different  Kinds,  (but 
"  chiefly  from  Complacence  and  Difplicencc)  arife  feveral 
**  more  chief  Paflions,  which  may  be  called  the  third  Rank, 
^*  and  which  are  alfo  diftinguifhea  by  their  Objects. 

«*  Notey  In  this  Pair  of  raflions,  and  in  all  the  third  Rznk^ 

which  is  chiefly  derived  from  them,  the  pleafing  Objeft  is 

ujore  properly  called  Good^  and  die  difpleafuig  Objefl:  is 

**  more 
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*'  more  properly  called  Emt^  thin  iti  the  PaiSant  bcfeit 
**  mentioned, 

**  If  the  Good  be  abfent  or  unpoircfltd,  and  polTtblc  to  be 
**  obtained,  the  PaiHon  of  Love  grow*  up  to  Dffirt ;  if  the 
**  Evil  may  po^bly  come  upon  us,  the  Hatred  cjipfdfo  in 
**  felf  in  Avrrjkn^  or  Avoidance^  Though  there  may  be  alfo 
^*  an  i^Q^rfion  to  fome  Evil  from  which  wc  are  fuffidcntly 
**  fccurc- 

"  If  there  be  any  Profpc^t  of  obt^nijig  the  abfetit  Good* 
**  the  PaiTion  excited  is  Htf€  \  but  if  the  abfcnt  Evil  be  likdy 
*'  to  come  upon  uSj  it  raifes  the  Paflion  of  Fear, 

<*  Ftar  a!fo  raifes  from  a  prefem  01  cxpeftcd  Good  in  dll*- 
**  ger  of  being  loft :  And  there  is  a  Ihpt  of  Scctifjty  Iraa 
**  ?omc  abfcnt  threatening  Evil  J  or  of  Deliverance  fixwn  fonic 
"  Evil  that  is  prefent. 

<*  If  the  Good  be  aSually  obtained^  or  the  Evil  prevented, 
"  it  excites  %y  and  Gladntfi  ^  if  the  Good  be  actually  loil, 
**  or  the  Evil  come  upon  \x^^  it  caufes  t^srraw  or  GritJ, 

*^  Whoever  helps  us  to  attain  this  Good,  or  prevents  the 
«  Evil,  excites  in  us  Grutitude :  Whofoever  hinders  cm 
**  Attainment  of  Good,  or  promotes  the  Evil,  raifes  xn^ 
**  Anger. 

*'  There  are  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  Paflions  for  whidi 
**  we  have  any  Name,   and  which  arc  uftially  tAkcn  noti» . 
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ibik  However,  I  am  of  Opinion,  widiMr.  De  Piles j  that  it  is 
abfitrd  as  well  as  impoffible  to' pretend  to^ve  fuch  particular 
Demonftnltions  of  them  as  to  nx  their  &cpreffion  to  certain 
Strokes,  which  the  Painter  fhould  be  obliged  to  make  ufe  of 
as  eflential  and  invadable  Rules.  This,  fays  he,  would  be 
depriving  the  Art  of  that  e^ftrellent  Variety  of  Expreffion, 
which  has  no  other  Principle  than  Diverfity  of  Imagination, 
the  Number  of  which  is  innnitc.  The  fame  Paffion  may  be 
finely  exprefled  feveral  Ways,  each  yielding  more  or  lefs  Plea- 
fure  in  proportion  to  the  Painter's  Undemanding,  and  the 
Spedator's  Difcemment. 

Tho'  every  Part  of  the  Face  contributes  toward  exprcffing 
the  Sentiments  of  the  Heart,  yet  the  Eye-brow,  according  to 
Mr.  Le  Brun^  is  the  principal  Seat  of  Expreflion,  and  where 
the  Pai&ons  beft  make  themfelves  known.  *Tis  certain,  fajrs 
he,  that  the  Pupil  of  the  Eye,  by  its  Fire  and  Motion,  very 
well  (hows  the  Agitation  of  the  doul,  but  then  it  does  not  ex- 

Srefe  the  Kind  or  Nature  of  fuch  an  Agitation  ;  whereas  the 
lotion  of  the  Eye-brow  diflFers  according  as  the  Pafiions 
chanj^  their  Nature.     To  exprefs  a  fimple  Paffion,  the  Mo- 
tion IS  Ample ;  to  exprefs  a  mixt  PafEon,  the  Motion  is  com- 
pound :  if  the  Pailion  be  gentle,  the  Motion  is  gentle ;  and  if 
it  be  violent,  the  Motion  is  fo  too.    We  may  obferve  farther, 
fajrs  he,  that  there  are  two  Kinds  of  Elevation  in  the  Eye- 
brows.   One,  ,in  which  the  Eye-brows  rife  up  in  the  Middle  ; 
this  Elevation  exprefles  agreeable  Senfations  ;    and  it  is  to  be 
obferved  that  then  the  Mouth  rifes  at  the  Comers  ;  Another, 
in  which  the  Eye-brows  rife  up  at  the  Ends,  aud  fall  in  the 
Middle ;  this  Motion  denotes  bodily  Pain,  and  then  the  Mouth 
falls  at  the  Corners.  In  Laughter  all  the  Parts  amc  ;  for  the 
Eye-brows,    which  fall  toward  the  Middle  of  tne  Forehead, 
make  the  Nofe,  the  Mouth,  and  the  Eyes,  follow  the  fame 
Motion.    In  fVaping^   the  Motions  are  compound  and  cott- 
trary,   for  the  Eye-brows  fall  toward  the  Nofc  and  oyer  the 
Eyes,  and  the  Mouth  rifes  that  way.     *Tis  to  be  obferved 
alfo  that  the  Mouth  is  the  Part  of  the  Face  which  more  par- 
ticiilarly  exprefles  the  Emotions  of  the  Heart :   For  when  the 
Heart  complains,  the  Mouth  falls  at  the  Comers  ;  when  it  is 
at  Eafe,  the  Corners  of  the  Mouth  are  elevated ;  and  when  it 
has  an  Averfion,  the  Mouth  (hoots  forward,   and  rifes  in  the 
Middle. 

"  The  Head,  fays  Mr.  De  PileSy  contributes  more  to  the 
**  Expreflion  of  the  Paflions,  than  all  the  other  Parts  of  the 
*'  Body  piit  together.    Thofe  feparately  can  only  (how  fomc 

"  few 
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**  few  PaHlom,   but  the  Head  rxprrf&s  them  all*     Snmif 

*^  however^  are  more  pccuHa^rly  exprefs'd  by  k  tiun  others ; 
as,  Humility,  by  h;ui;^ng  it  down  j  Arrogance,  by  Utnm 
it  up ;  L^nguiflimcnr,  by  iuciintne  it  on  one  Side  j  Am 
**  Obltiiacy,  when  with  u  iHfi"  ana  refolutc  Air  it  flindi 
**  upright,  fixt,  and  ililF  between  ihc  two  Hhoitlder^*  Thr 
•*  Head  aJfo  bcftfhowsotir  Supjilicat ions,  Threats,  MjtiloeS» 
**  Pride,  Lo\e,  Hatred,  Joy,  aiui  Grief.  The  w!ic»k  Face, 
**  and  every  Feature,  contributes  famL-thing ;  cfjiecisUy  rK? 
**  Eyes,  which,  as  LU^ro  fays,  arc  the  lf^fmiimf$  9/  ih^  S*^ 
**  The  Paflions  th^  more  particularly  difcovcT  are^  PlcaRiie, 
**  Lajiguifiiing,  Scorn,  Severity,  Mildncfit,  Admlratinn,  mi 
**  Anger  i  to  which  one  micrht  ^dd  Joy  and  Gricl,  if  they  dil 
**  not  proceed  more  particularly  from  the  Eye-brows  nni 
**  Mouth  ;  but  when  thofc  two  FalTiuii^  faJJ  in  ji1(b  with  the 
**  Language  of  the  Eyes,  the  Harmony  will  be  irrriiderfiiL 
**  Butlho'  the  Pailions  of  the  Soul  arc  moft  vifiWc  in  iht  Lino 
'*  and  Features  of  the  Face,  tlicy  often  require  the  Affllljtice 
**  alfo  of  the  other  Parts  of  the  Body,  Without  the  Hanil^ 
**  for  Inftance,  sil  A^Sion  is  weak  ;ind  impcrfeiS  f  llicir  Mo- 
*'  tions,  which  are  almoft  inhnite,  create  numbcrleb  Kxpre^ 
**  fions :  It  is  by  them  that  we  ii^/trf^  b&ffy  fr^miff^  cafi^ 
**  find  back  i  they  are  the  Inftrumeats  of  Thuatming^  rnajrr^ 
**  H^rrcr^  2^i\Praif£\  by  tfacm  wc  iit^sm^  rmdmn*  rj^u  . 
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Om  Drawing  Land/kips^  Buildings^  6?r. 

OF  ad  the  Parts  of  Drawing,  this  is  the  moft  ufeftil  and 
necei&ry,  as  it  is  what  every  Man  may  have  occafion 
fcr  istt  one  time  or  another.  To  be  able,  on  the  Spot,  as  I 
obferved  before,  to  take  the  Sketch  of  a  fine  Building,  or  a 
beautiful  Profpefk ;  of  any  curious  Production  of  Art,  or  un- 
common Appearance  in  Nature ;  is  not  only  a  very  defirable 
Aocomplifhment,  but  a  very  agreeable  Amufement.  Rocks, 
Mountains,  Fields,  Woods,  Rivers,  Cataradb,  Cities,  Towns, 
Caftlcs,  Houfes,  Fortifications,  Ruins,  or  whatfoever  elfe 
may  prefent  itfclf  to  View,  on  our  Joumies  or  Travels,  in  . 
our  own  or  foreign  Countries,  ma^  be  thus  brought  home; 
and  preferved  for  our  future  Ufe,  either  in  Bufinefs  or  Con-. 
vcfiation.  On  this  Part  therefore  I  would  have  you  beflow 
Ibmewhat  more  than  ordinary  Pains ;  and  I  have  referved  it 
to  die  laft,  that  it  mav  dwell  the  longeft  upon  your  Mind. 

All  Drawing  confiits  in  nicdv  meafuring  the  Diilances  of 
^ach  Part  of  your  Piece  by  the  Eye.  In  order  to  facilitate  this, 
you  are  to  imagine  in  your  own  Mihd  that  the  Piece  you  copy  is 
divided  into  Squares.  As  for  Example :  Suppofe  or  imagine 
a  perpendicular  and  a  horizontal  Line  croifing  each  other  in 
tlic  Center  of  the  Pi^re  you  are  drawing  from :  Then  fup-^ 
pole  alio,  two  fuch  Lines  croffing  your  own  Copy.  Obferve 
in  the  Original  what  Parts  of  the  Defign  thofe  Lines  inter- 
red, and  let  them  fall  on  the  fame  Parts  of  the  fuppofed  Lines 
in  your  Copy :  I  fay  the  fuppofed  Lines,  becaufe  tho'  Engra- 
vers and  others  who  copy  with  great  Exa6biefs,  divide  both 
the  Copy  and  Original  into  many  Squares,  as  in  the  Margin, 
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yet  this  is  a  Method  I  would  have  you  endeavour  to  do  with- 
crut ;  as  it  will  be  apt  to  deceive  the  Learner,  who  will  fancy 
himfelf  a  tolerable  Proficient,  till  he  comes  to  draw  after  Na- 
ture where  thefe  Helps  are  not  to  be  had,  when  he  will  find 
himfelf  miferably  defedlive  and  utterly  at  a  Lofs. 
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466  D  tt  AlV  I  NG, 

If  you  are  to  draw  a  Landfldp  from  Nature^  take  your  Sta* 
lion  on  a  nfmg  Ground,  where  you  will  have  a  lai]ge  Hw* 
zoti  I  and  mark  your  Tablet  into  three  Divifions,  dowitwardi 
from  the  Top  to  the  Bottom,  and  divide  in  your  own  Minj 
the  Landfkip  you  are  to  take,  into  tliree  Divifions  alfo.  Thco 
turn  your  Face  dire^Jy  oppofite  to  the  Midil  of  the  Horizon^ 
kecpuig  your  Body  fix'd,  and  draw  what  Is  diroftly  bcfbrt 
your  Eyesj  upon  the  middle  Divifion  of  your  Tabtct ;  then 
turn  your  Head  j  but  not  your  Body,  to  the  left  Hand»  attd  deli- 
neate what  you  view  there,  joining  it  properly  to  what  yon 
had  done  before ;  laft!y^  do  the  fame  by  what  is  to  be  fecn  oti  - 
your  right  Hand,  laying;  down  every  thing  exa^ly,  both  wiA 
refpciS  to  Diftance  and  Proportion. 

The  beft  Artifts  of  late,  in  drawing  their  Land/Tclp*,  make 
them  fhoot  away  one  Part  lower  than  another*  Thofr  who 
make  their  Landfkips  mount  up  higher  and  higher,  as  if  they 
ftood  at  the  Bottom  of  a  Hill  to  tXe  the  Pro^peffc,  commit  a 
great  Error ;  The  beft  Way  is  to  ^et  upon  a  fifing  Ground, 
make  the  neareft  Obje£ls  in  your  Piece  tlie  highcft,  and  thoft 
that  are  farther  ofFj  to  (hoot  away  lower  and  lower  till  they 
come  almoft  level  with  the  Line  of  the  Horizon,  IcfTening 
every  1  hing  proportion  ably  to  its  Diitsjiee,  and  obfcrving  a!fc 
to  make  your  Objeds  fainter  and  Jefs  diiKnft,  the  farther  thty 
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DRAWING. 


If  you  arc  to  draw  a  Land/kip  from  Nature,  cake  your  Sta- 
tion on  a  rifing  Ground,  where  you  wiJl  have  a  large  Horf- 
zoo  ;  and  mark  your  Tablet  into  three  Divtfiom,  downwunh 
from  the  Top  to  tl\e  Bottom,  and  divide  in  your  own  Mind 
the  Landfkip  you  are  to  take,  into  three  Divlfion*  *iKo,  Thoi 
turn  your  Face  dire<5ily  oppofitc  to  the  Midft  of  the  Horr/.on| 
keeping  your  Body  fix*d^  and  draw  what  is  dirc^y  bcibrc 
your  Eyes,  upon  the  middle  Divifion  of  your  Tablet  ^  then 
turn  your  Head,  but  not  your  Body,  to  the  left  Hand,  ArA  deli- 
neate what  you  view  there,  joining  it  propcriy  to  what  you 
had  done  before  ;  laftly,  do  flic  fame  by  what  \%  to  be  fcen  on 
your  right  Hand,  laying  down  every  thing  exaftlyj  both  with 
refpedt  to  Diftance  and  Proportion, 

The  bcft  Artiftsof  late,  in  drawing  thdr  Landfktp^,  make 
them  (hoot  away  one  Part  lower  than  another.  Thofe  who 
make  their  Landfkips  mount  up  higher  and  higber,  as  if  they 
flood  at  the  Bottom  of  a  Hill  to  tafe  the  Profpe^>  commit  a 
great  Error  i  The  beft  Way  is  to  get  upon  a  rifiiig  Ground^ 
make  the  neareft  Objects  in  your  Piece  flie  htghcft,  and  thofc 
that  are  farther  off,  to  ftioot  away  lower  and  lower  til)  they 
come  almoft  level  with  the  Line  of  the  Horizon,  Jefiening 
every  Thing  proportion  ably  to  its  Diil^nce,  and  obfisrving  alio 
to  make  your  Objeds  fainter  and  lefsdifHnfl,  the  faithef  they 
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